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SIR, 

In compiling the few following pages on 
the Shakspeare Portraits, it has oSten recurred to 
my mind, that I am indebted to you as the original 
cause of such an undertaking, which would cer- 
taidy have never been proceeded in had you not^ 
in the most flattering manner, encouraged me in 
pcffecting a drawing from the Monumental Bust of 
the immortal Bard. But to single this circumstance 
as the only instance of the benefits I have received 
from you, would be a breach of justice, as your 
encouragement of, and liberality to me, in other 
respects, &tr exceeds that of any other individual. 
With these sentiments and feelings of gratitude, I 
humbly dedicate this work to you, and have the 

Honor to be. 
Your obliged and obedient Servant, 

A. WIVELL^ 

40, OmOi Sirut, Emi, imim. 

To John Cordt, Esq. &c« &c. &c. 

Brighton. 
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JSEomngi^ncemibmiUed to^ thepubUc ^^ An Historical, 

I am ivdwedi Jpinn ^ general sqJU^actionihQt Mttk 
work ^xcited^ to offer n few observations tending to 
prtmf the originaUty of some junctures of the immortal 
Bard. 
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T^ suoh.a^ di9ioovery must be^ interesting to the 

* * » 

uiorld at large, and to the lovers of tf$e drama more 
PW^iQukfrlvf. is a foot ^hdchea^not ,be disputed^ ^ 
qndy I .trusty from^ the fora^ of the evidence! ha/ce^ 
been able to produce in the following pageSy thai 
even the most sceptical will be convinced of their 




• ^ 
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. Wh^ wf^ paU p r^tiji^^ri^ th/t/it the J^rMngs^> 
(f. Shah^peiffe^ hem so much itUefestin Jhe 

Uterefg^ world^ M^to Jfwye been deemed worthy of 
adding^ . qmongst a host of commentators^ the names 
of such men as Warburtony Pope, Wartony Sfc. Sfc 
I presume ihaH some attention is also due to an 

A 2 



IV INTRODUCTION. 

attempt to esUablish the resemblance of sud^ poet, 
which ha$ hifimt^ ieejn 00 .Iwg^ obfieured Mt mystery^ 
and to show ^ as ^twere, the mirror up to naJImrek 

The inducep^ent uMch excited me to the under^ 
tcSnng of this workj was to expose falsehood and 
calumny, tdth theviewlo establish TRUTHi which, 
M Johnson says, ^ is Ae basis of all eiccelknce.^ 
Pi'ofessing myse^ a lover df ike Poets works, T 
naturcMy must esteem his Ukeness, one4)f which /^ 
had the pleasure of seeing, and % also reading an 
account of, as given by the late George Steepens,* 
Esq. For some fugiher tr^ormdHon on the subject, 
/ next had recourse to Mr* James BoadetCs Book 
cf Inquiry, but im^ad of finding proof of ^ 
originalUty, the account was derogatory bol^ to Ae 
portrait and ^ communicator. ^ 

By presuming to criticise on the opini&ns of 
Malone and Steevens, ^ome apology may be neces^- 
sary. I have only to remark, that every ' prdfks-- 
sional man must be the most competent jiu^e df 
his own prtfession ; and though he mify not have" 
Aose literary acquiremmts to embeUish with so refined 

'■ " i I t ' » ' ■ 111 I <i i| f I M l I IP III •'^f^m^^^^mm^a^m^mmmmmimmm^mm^ 



* Shakspeare'kWorks, in 21 yols. 1813, 



' ilrtRODUCTiON. V 

a kmguage, he tr, ne^^ttke^is, Ae nuat dafiAle 
to^^mer H^kd is ifUxmjfnUmly Mated by any otkei' 
penwk ftpon it. 

Mr. StB&vens has candidly ffiven to the tcorld his 
epkUcM^ Aat the Feitan piOure, of aU ^ portraits 
ceMed S^kspeare^ had the fairest dumce' of deing 
a fenvAne likeness of ^ awfilo^^ aftd "^hidh account 
fhaioe gieen in fuU^ at the efid of this introduction. 
The^09ifner^this piolure^ at the present time^ i^ 
George Mcol, Esq. ofPaM^fall; Ihddihe pieasure 
of waiting on Ais venerable gentleman, who received 
me with every mark of Mndnei^, he perm to 

miAe a drawing from "die picture',, and assisted me 
with eome ii^ermuikmy valuable to my underktkingy 
vMeh I beg to lity b^ore the pubUcy in vimhcaiioh 

r 

■' ^ - ' 

ef its ckdms and merits, kfier ^ JUppafit attempts 
3^. Boaden heu made to deanfuo valuable a ptih- 
dmkm:^ ' ■ "• ■■ ■■ ""■■■■■ 



^■. • . '. '.■■ ?N . . ■ \v, , ** 



'SX€ sis: mgrtmiig^iahidh accompany Ais worh, 
oreaei^mFe^'^t^w^ be madej and owing to Ae 
re ssMi ^mHe Uiey bedr to ectch other, I ka/ve shown 
theimstinthe sknkeview as Uie omerfive, in order to 
giM^^efi^Bry:indm^ of judging Ama. 

fair lam carreotl 



^ ^ . 



VI .;i[N[Tfi9pucTiON. 

In can&equefu;e s^J^ freijpfent^ aa/id $r^ ii$p(h 

the connoisseurs as Portraits of the Paetf some 
account mil be given. At the end of the work also 
mil he isddaii wkatma^be ooi^^fidered qs a 'chfitfaC'* 
psristic desetfptim ff all the ef^rOoe^ k^fi4s (hd 
are worthy of Tfcprd^ and m pear qsc^^ 4^i?fS 

picture, davfq i,. fpOfthier . vnfk > ^ pmc^pal , mn^r 
ments^ mafung vr$ tkf^ lohok a iitwiplete InquHif 
into ^ l^akspeare P&ttra^.^ . 



. . » . . - . 



Bus^jBf SlwiMpe<ite^^ it nea^ssary to Matey Ihe^ 

at the time (f puUishing my JkU pamphlet (1825)^ 
I had but aifUg^ inowieflge t^ the vfoioui^ piiti^^a 

and from the great resemblance it hears to ^biut» 
it caused me to remark, *' that no other portrait could 
^,Uheih*mt" ^heingw ^etentMaV. jAcUlhad 

fo^^G^ «/«(> fuu>e fiOfm rettfmJbifmeeM 0ie tibmii, I 
flatter myself ^ the Utde knowledge I hiidof ^kem at 
that time, will be received as saHsfacUnry. 
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OF 



m- niCHARDSON't PROPdl^ALSy&c. 



1794. 



m^mmm^-^* 
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^^ When I mtid I ~i¥oidd die a iiacfador, (cries 
Benedai^) I did Hot thiak I shorid Ji^ till I 
were inaitie4-'* The. pre3eDt Editpr d[ Makspeflra 
BMty urge a .Idp4re4 a|K)Ipgx ib ^f^nqeojf an 
epi|iio& hazarded ill his Prefatoi^ Advertisement; 
for when he declared his disbelief in die existence 
of a gienuine lik^iess of our great' Dramatick 

Writer^ \m mf)^ i»x^sixA^ i^ mik mpfNWP any 
Portrait ef that desciipCian €odbd< bsve Q«scuri«d> 
and much less that ne himself should have been 
infit];uinei^t9l i^, pio^ucins it,* Jfje i^ bAppj^Jbow- 
eveiv^ to- find b8><wa$^ imstaken in both Mt^ a^ppcM 
sitions; and conseqnend^, bias done Efe nttoost t^ 
pi;9m<?l^,(^f aepi^u^qe pf.ap ,apAl«»te.,and fished 
Kngrwdiig ftwm a^ Picture iduoh had been nn. 
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8 ADVERtlSBMENT TO TWi PREFACB OF 

faithfully^ as well as poorly imitated by DraesJiout 
and Marshall. ♦ 

Of the^ diaracter repeatedly and deliberately be« 
stowed by the same Editor on the first of these 
old engravers, not a single word will be retracted; 
for, if the judgment of experienced artists be of 
any value, the plate by Droeshout, now under con- 
sid^ration^ has (in one instance at least) estaUished 
his claim to the title of ^^ a most abominable 
imitator of humanity.^ 

Mr. F\iseU has juronounced, (hat the Portrait 
described in the proposals of Mr. Richardson^ 

*^* Martin Droahout, Oue of the different engnvem of 
tbe Ia3t century. He resided in England, and was employe4 
by th.e booksellers. His portraits, which are the best part of 
his work, have nothing but their scarcity to recommend them. 
Hier engraved the head of Skakspeare, John fox, the Martyrow 
logist, JoAii Bowion, Bishop of Durham,'* &c. 

Strutt's DictUmmyi of Engrmxru Vol. 1. p. 264. 

*^WiBi&m Mar$hatt^ He was one of those laborious artists 
whose eB^)nyi9g8;were..c|ue% eon^oed to tUet omamenting of 
books. And, indeed, his patience and assiduity is all we can 
admire when we. turn over his points, which are prodigiously 
nuroeroas. JHe worked with the graver only, bo| in a dry 
tasteless style; and from the similiarity which appears io tiu) 
design of all his portraits, il n supposed that he- worked from 
bis pwn drawings lifter the life,' tliough he did not add the 
words Old vtvnm) as was common upon such occasions. Btit 
if we grant this to be the case, the artist will acqoire veqf 
little additional honour upon that account ; for there is full as 
great a want of taste manifest in the design, as in the execution 
of hu works oo c<qpper;V Si^. IU4. Vol^ JL |k126. - 



MR. Richardson's proposals. 9 

^R^as the work of a Flemish hand. It may also be 
observed, that the verses in praise of Droeshoufs 
performance, -were probably written as soon as 
they were bespoke, and before their author had 
found opportunity or inclination to compare Uie 
plate with its original He might previously have 
kooi^m that the picture conveyed a just resem- 
blance of Shakspeare ; todk it for granted that the 
^qp^ would be exact; and, therefore, rashly as- 
sign^ to the engraver a panegyrick which the 
painter had more immediately deserved. It is 
lucky, indeed, for those to whom metrical recom- 
fiaendadons are necessary, ' that custom does not 
iGcpiira they dbould be delivered upon oath. 

It is likewise probable that Ben Jonson had no 
intimate acquaintance with the graphick art,, and 
might not have been over-solicitous about the style 
in which Shakspeare^ $ lineaments were transmitted 
to posterity. 
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PREFACE 



TO ^ ^ 



.y.'.i ^ 



Mr RICHARD SOWi PROPOSALS; ^e. 



> ' • ; 



1754. 



'. ^> '... » 



Before the patronage of the publick is solicited 
in favour of a new engraving from the only 
genuine portrait of Shakspearey it is proper that 
every circumstance relative to the discovery of ft 
should be faithfully and circumstantially related. , 

- - » 

On Friday, August 9, Mr. Richardson, Print- 
seller, of Castle Street, Leicester. Square, assured 
Mr. Steevens, that in the course of business baVii^ 
recently waited on Mr. Felton, of Curzon Strei^, 
May Fair, this gentleman showed him a^ .ancieat 
head resembling the portrait of Shak^ieare, -as 
engraved by Martin Droeshout in 1623. ' * 

» ' " ■ ' ' ■'• i . : ' '. ■{ 

. • . ,:^ ^ . . ... j- 

Having frequently, been misled by similar reports, 
founded on ioaccuracy of observation or uneertaiiity 
of recollection, Mr. Steevens was desirous to see 
the Portrait itself, that the authenticity pf: ii might 
be ascertained by a deltbei^to ecmpatfiisoa^'wiftk 



12 FlUBFACE TO 

Droeshout's performance. Mr. FeltoD, in the most 
obli^g aAd liberal manner, permitted Mr. Rich* 
ardson to bring th^ head^ frame and all, away with 
him ; and several unquestionable judges have 
concurred in pronouncing that the plate of Droeshout 
conveys not only a general likeness of its original, 
l^ut an exact aixd^Tticu)$^ otie , as fs^ as this artist 
had ability to execute his undertaking, Droeshout 
could follow the outlines of a face with tolerable 
accuracy,^ but usually left them as hard as if hewn 
out of a rock, Thus, in die present instance, he 



* Of some yoluoteer infidelities, however, Droeshout may be 
cohvictedk II is evident from tiie picture that Shafcspeare was 
partly bald) and consequently tbfthis forehead appeared unusually 
high* To remedy, therefore, what seemed a defect to the 
engraver, he has amplified the brow on the right side. For tjie 
sake of a more picturesque effect^ he' has also incurvated the Hne 
In the fore-part of the ruff, though in the original it is mathema- 
ticftll J straight. See note t> p-* 14^ ^ 

It may be observed, however, to tho^e who examine trifles 
witfarr^onr^ tbait our nearly engraved porlra^ were produced in 
the age when fe^ bad skill qr opportuuity to ascertain their 
faithfulness or infidelity. The confident artist, therefore^ assumed 
the liberty of altering where he thought he could improve. The 
rapi<} worknuuL was itttob much haste to give his outline with 
correctness; «m1 the mere drudge in his . pfiofi^o^, c^i^tea^d 
bimself by placing « caput mortuum of his original before the 
publick. In ?hort, the inducements to be licentious or inaccurate, 
rwere .nndieroas; and the rewatrds^ of\^ exai;^pess were seldom 
attainable, most of our ancient ^ ^eads. of aiithprs bf^ii^g doi^^ 
at stated prices, for Booksellers, who were careless, about the 
veri-similitude of engravings which fashiod not ud frequently 
obliged liiem to insert in the title-pages of works that deserved 
«^ f«cfc HiBijfasifji^eofM^ 
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hBg iM^dy trseB^ened the features of Shnl^pettte 
from the patnttn^ to the copper, omitting eveiy trait 
€^ the mild aiKd benevdent ohavacter which his 
portnUt so decidedly affords^ — ^Diere are, indeed^ 
jius&siich maijb of a pideid and atuiitble ^spiMsitmi 
in thb resemblance of our poet; as his^ ^dniiiws 
wtMild hovie^ wished to ind. 

This Portrait is ndt piunted^ oft oamMy like thi 
Chandos Head,^ but on wood. Little mote of ft 
than the entire countenance and part of the ruff 
is left ; tor die pai^l having been sfdit off oh one 
side, the rest was curtailed and adapted to a 
smalL firame.t On the back of it is die ft^Somnsr 



* A living artist, who was apprentice to Roubiliac, declares 
that when that elegant statuary undertook to execute the figure of 
Shakspeare for Mr. Garrick, the Chandos picture was borrowed ; 
but that It was» even then^ regarded as a performauce of 
suspicious aspect ; though for want of a more authentick arche- 
type, some few hints have been received, or pretended to be 
received, from it. 

Roubiliac, towards the close of his life» amused himself by 
painting in oil, though with little success. !dr. Felton has his 
poor copy of the Chandos picture in which our author exhibit 
the complexion of a Jew, or rather that of a chimney-sweeper 
in the jaundice. 

It IS singular that nether Garrick, or his ftiendsy should 
have desired Roubiliac, at least, to look at the two earliest 
prints of Shakspeare; and yet even Scheemaker is known to 
have had do other model for our author's head, than the 
■lezBOtinto by Zoiut. 

t A broker, now in the Miooiia^deelafes, that it' is bis «siiat 
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inscriptioh^ written in a very old hand^. ^^ 6ui(. 
Shakspeare,^ 1597. f R- N." Whether these initials 
belong to the painter, or a former owner of the 
picture, is uncertain. It is clear, however, that 
this is the identical head from which not only 
the engraving by Droeshout in 1623, but that of 
Marshall, :(: in 1640 was made ; and though the 
hazards our author's likeness was exposed to, 
may have been numerous, it is still iii good pre- 
servation. 

r 
' * / 

But, as further particulars may be wished for^ 
it should be subjoined, that in the Catalogue of 



practice to cut down such portraits, as are painted on wood, 
to the size of such spare frames as he happens to have in 
his possession, 

* It is observable, that this hand-writing is of the age of 
Elizabeth, and that the name of Shakspeare is set down as 
lie himself has spelt it. 

t The age of the person represented agrees with the date 
oh the back of the picture. In 1597, our author was in his 
83d year, and in the meridian of his rrputation, a period at 
which his resemblance was most likely to have been secured. 

X It has hitherto been supposed that MarshalFs production 
was borrowed from that of his predecessor. But it is now 
manifest that he has given the very singular ruff of Shakspeare 
as it stands in the original picture, and not as it appears in 
the plate from it by Martin Droeshout. 

The above statement is untrue, as it is. not the least like the 
picture, but copied from Droeshout's, with the exception it is not 
40 curved in front A. Wixr^Ltf^ 
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^* The fourth Eithibition and Sale by private Gon. 
tract at the European Museum, King Street, St: 
James's Square, 1792," this picture was announced 
to the publick in the following words : 

"No. 369. A curious portrait- of Shakspeare, 
painted in 1597.'' 

t 

Oft the 31st of May, 1792, Mr. Felton bought 
it for five guineas ; and afterwards urging some 
inquiry C(mcerning the place it came from, Mr/ 
Wilson, the conductor of the Museum ' already 
mentioned, wrote to him as follows :' — 

• 'A 

**To Mr. S. Felton, Drayton, Shropshire. 

"Sir, 

"- — -The Head of ShaJkspeare was 
purchased out of an old house, known by the sign 
of the Boar, in Eastcheap^ London, where Shake- 
speare and his friends used toresort,— and, report 
says, was painted by a Player .of that time,* but 
whose name I have not been able to learn.- 

y . . . . J ; ' : ' ' 

r 

^^I am, Sr, ^th- great regard, 

, "Your most obed^. servant, i 

, , . . • .: ■ . ■ ■ ■ ^ . '• ^' ' • ■ • 

; •'StpL 11, i7w>i : ** X Wilson." • 



<^ The player alluded to was Richard Bur^^^ 

• .' ••--■.'•.•;' ■ ■■• • •• '• ■ ■ ■ ^ 

A Gentleman who, for several years- past/ has collected as 
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August 11, 1794, Mr. Wilson assumd Mr. 
Steevens, that this pprtmitwas fi^iuid betwe^a four 
and five years ago at a broker's shop in the Minoriedi 
by a man df &shion, ^ose name must be concealed : 
that it afterwards came (attended by the Eastcheap 
story, &c,) with a part lof that gentte^ian's col- 
lection of paintings, to be sold Q,t ^ JDurppean 
Museum, and was exhibited there for about three 
months duri% which tim^ It vm ^n by Uwdi 
Leicester and Lord Orford, who both allowed it 
to be a genuine picture (^ Shakspe^e.~-It is 
natural to su^^ose that the mujtilated statp (tf it 
prevented either of jl^e^r Loidsbips from becoming 
its purchaser. 

How fiir the report on which Mr. Wilson's 
narratives (respecting the place where this picture 
was met with, &c.) can be verified by . evidence 
at present within reach, is quite immaterial, 
as our great dramatick author's portrait displays 
indubitable marks of its own authenticity. It 
is apparently not the work of an amateur, but 
of an artist by profession ; and, therefore, could 
hardly have been tibe produeticm of iEkirbage, the 

many pict|UBes. of Sbakipeitfe as 1^ could bear of, (in the hope 
that he mighty at last, procure a genuine one,) declares, that 
the ^Eastcheap legend has aocompanied the majority of them, from 
whatever quarter they were transmitted. 

It isy t&erefore* high time that pictuie-dealers should avail 
themselves of another story, this being completely worn out^ and 
no longer fit for service. 
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principal actor of his time, who (though he certainly 
handled the pencil) . must have had insufficient 
leisure to perfect himself in oil painting, which 
was then so little undei^tqod and practised by the 
imtives of this kingdom.* 

Yet, by those who allow to possibilities the 
influence of facts, it may be said that this pic- 
ture ,was probably the ornament of a dub-room 
in Eastcheap, round which other resemblances of 
contemporary poets and players might have been 
arranged :— that the Boar's Head, the scene of 
FklstaflTs jollity, might also have been the favourite 
tavern of Shakspeare: — that when our author 
returned over London Bridge fh)m the Globe 
theatre, this wai^ a c(mvenient house of entertain- 
ment; and that for many yeai:s afterwards (as 
the tradition of the neighbourhood reports) it was 
understood to have been a place where the wits 
and wags of a former s^ge were assembled, and 
their portraits reposited. To such suppositions it 
may be replied, that Mr. Sloman, who quitted this 
cel ebra ted publick house, in 1767, (when all its 
fOTuiture, which had ckmh^d to hdni from his two 
immediate predecessors^ was sold off,) declared his 
utter ignorance of any picture on the premises, 



T*- 



' * Much confidence, perhaps, ought not to be placed in this 
remark, as a succession ^f limners, now unknown, might have 
pursued their art in England from the time ,of Hans Holbein to 
that of Queen Elizabeth. 
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except a coarse daubing of the Gadshill robbery.* 
From hence the following probabilities may be 
suggested :-first, that if Shakspeare's portrait was 
ever at the Boar's Head, it had been alienated 
before the fire of London in 1666, when the ' 
original house was burnt ;f and, secondly, that 

'* Philip Jones, of Barnard's Inn, the auctioneer who sold off 
Mr. Sloman*s effects, has been sought for ; but he died a few 
years ago. Otherwise, as the knights of the hammeryire said 
to preserve the catalogue of every auction, it might have been 
known whether pictures constituted any part of the Boards 
Head furniture; for Mr- Sloptan himself could not affirm, that 
there were no small or obscure paintings above stairs, in 
apartments which he had seldom or ever occasion to visit. 

s 

Mrs. Brinq, the widow of Mr. Sloman's predecessor, ttfer her 
husband*8 disease quitted Eastcheap, took up the trade of a 
wire-worker, and lived in Crooked Lane. She died about ten 
years ago. One, who had been her apprentice (no youth,) 
declares, she was a vei^ particular woman, was circumstantial 
in her narratives, and so < often repeated' thei^, that be could 
I nojt possibly forget any article she had communicated relative 
to the plate, furniture, &c. of the Boar's Head: — that she 
often. spoke of the painting that represented the robbery at 
Gadshill, but never so much as hinted at any other pictures 
in the house; and had there been any, he is sure she would 
not have foiled to describe them in her accounts of her former 
business and place of abode, wfaSch supplied her with materials 
for conversation to the very end of a long Ufe. 

t An extract from Mr. Evelyn's Memoirs, will sliew the 
horrible certainty of the destroctbn alluded to, 

««1666. 2 Sept This fatal night, about ten, be|an that 
deplorable fire near Fish Streete, in London. 

<*■ 3. The fire continuingi after dinner I took xotch 
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the path through \^ich the same picture has tra- 
velled since, is as little to be determined as the 
course of a subterranepus streaiql 

It may also be remarked, that if such a Portrait 
had existed in Eastcheap during the life of the 
industrious Vertue,* he would most certainly have 
procdred it, instead of having submitted to take 

with my wife and sonn, and went to the Bankside in Sautk- 
work, where we beheld that dismal spectacle^ the whole Citty 
in dreadful flames near y« water side ; all the houses from 
the Bridge, all Thames Street, and upwards towards Cheapside, 
down to the Three Cranes, were now consumed. 

** The ^fire having continu'd all this night, (if I may call 
that night which was light as day for ten miles- round about^ 
after a Jreadful manner), when conspiring with n fierce Eastern 
wind in a very drie season, I went on foote to the same 
place* and saw the whole South part of y« Citty burnii;i^, 
from Cheapside to y« Thames, and' all along Camehill, (for 
It kii^drd hack against y« wind as well as forward). Tower 
Streete, Fenchurch Streete, Gracious Street, and so along to 
Bainard*8 Castle, and was now taking hold of St. Paule*s 
Church, to which the scaffolds contributed exceedingly. The 
conflagration was so universal, and the people so astonish'd, 
that, from the beginning, 1 know not by what despondency 
or fate, they hardly stirred to quench it ; so that there was 
nothing heard or scene but crying out and lamentation, run- 
ning about like distracted creatures, without at all attempting 
to save even their goods, such a strange consternation there was 
upon them.'' — Vol. i. p. 371. (See Mr. Boaden's Inquiry, p. 84.) 
> 

* The four last publicans who kept this tavern are said to have 
filled the whole |)eriod, from the time of Vertue*s enquiries, 
to the year 1788, when the 6oar*s Head, having been un« 
tenanted for five years^ was converted into two dwellings fof 
•hopkeepers, 

c2 
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his first engraving of our author from ajuveiiife 
likeness of James I.* and^ his last from Mr. Keek's 
una,uthenticate4 purchase out of a dressing-roond 
of a modem actress. 

It is- obvious, therefore, firorti the joint depo^tions 
of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Sioman, that aA infei^ence 
disadvantageous to the authenticity of the Boar's 
Head story must be drawn ; for, if the -portrait in 
iquestion arrived after a silent progress through 
obscurity,^ at the shop of a broker, who, being 
ignorant of its value, sold it for a few shillings, it 
must necessarily have been unattended by any 
history whatever. And if it was purchased at a 
sale of goods at the Boar's Head, as. neither the 
master of the house, or his two predecessors, had 
' the least idea of having possessed such a curiosity, 
no intelligence could be sent abroad with it from 
that quarter. In either case then we may suppose 
that the legend relative to the name of its painter,f 
and the place where it was found, (notwithstanding 
both these particulars might be true,) were at 
hazard appended to the portrait under consideratioi^, 
as soon as its similitude to Shakspeare haid been 

acknowledged, and his name discovered on the 

. i • ' . ' 

* The reverse is the truth; for the eDgrating by Virtue is dat^^ 
1721« and that from Mr. Keck*s picture has the date 1719, 

A. WiVELL. 

t The tradition that Burbage painted a likeness of Shakspeare 
has been current in the world ^ver since the apfieaj^iioe of Mr. 
Granger's Biographical History. 
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back of it.-— This ciTCiimstatice> however, cannot 
affect the credit of the picture ; for (as the late 
Lord Mansfield observed in the Douglas controversy) 
^^ there are instances in which falshood has been 
«nsf)loyed in si^>port of a real fact, and' that* it is 
m uncommon thing for a man to defei»d a tmie 
realise by &bulouspr6tence»." 

That Shak$peare's family possessed na resem«- 
Idbnce of him, there is ^uffici^nt reason to believe. 
Whei:e then wa3 this fashifmable, and^ ther^forc^ 
jiecei^ary adjunct to his worlos tp be sought for? 
•If any where, in Londmi, the theatre of his fitme 
and fortune, and the only place where painters, at 
that period, . could have eXpected to thrive by their 
profession. We may suppose too, that the book^ 
sellers who employed Droeshout, discovered the 
object of their research by the direction of Ben 
Jonson,* who, in the following lines, has borne 
the most anmle testimony to the verisimilitude of a 
portrait whijch will now be recommended, by a more 
accurate and finished engraving, to the publick 
notice : — 

'' This Figure, that thou here seest put, 
** It was for gentle Shakespenre cut ; 
** Wherein the Graver had a strife 
«< With Nature, to oat doo the life ; 
*' Op could he hut have drawne his Wit 
** As wdl in Brasse, as he balh bit 



- " ^ ' >» 



* It is not improtmble that Ben Jonson furnished the Dedi- 
cation and Ijdtrodaction to the first folio, as weU as the Conr- 
mendatory Verses prefixed to it, : . 
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** His face ; * the Print would then surpasse 
** Ally that was ever writ in brasse. 
*' But, since be cannot, Reader^ looke 
'* Not on his Picture, but his Booke. 

That the legitimate resemblance of such a man 
has been indebted to chance for its preservation, 
would excite greater astonishment, were it not 
recollected^ that a portrait of him has lately become 
an object of far higher consequence and estimation 
than it wcis during the period he flourished in, and 
the twenty years succeeding it; for the profession 
of a player was scarcely then allowed to be reputable. 
This' remark, however, ought not to stand unsup^ 
ported by a passage in The Microcosmos of John 
Davies, of Hereford, 4to. 1605, p. 215, where, 
after having indulged himself in a long and severe 
strain of satire on the vanity and affectation of die 
actots of 'the age, he subjoins— * 



Placers, I lone ^ou and yoilr qualitie. 
As ye are men that pass time not abusM: 
•* And some I loue for paintings poesie,* ♦ " w. s. K. b." 



4i 



ashehaihhU 



His facei\ It should seem from these words, that the plate 
prefixed to the folio, 1623, exhibited such a likeness of Shakspeare 
as satisfied the eye of his contempory, Ben Jonson, who, on an 
occasion like this, would hardly have ventured to assert what it 
was in the power of many of his readers to {contradict. When 
will evidence half so conclusive be produced in favour of the 
Davenantico-BettertonianBarryan-Keckian-NichcJlsian-Chandosan 
eontMif, which bears not the slightest resemblance to the original 
of Droesbout*8 and MarshalFs engraving t 
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V '^ And say fell fortune cannot be excus'd^ 
*' That hath for better uses you refus'd : 
*' Wity courage^ good shape, good partes, are all good, 
'^ As long as all these goods are not us*d ; * 
** And though the stage doth stfline poor gentle hlood, 
*' Tet generous yee are in minde and moode. 

The reader will observe from the initials in the 
margin of the third of these wretched lines, that 
W. Shatopeare was here alluded to as the ih>^, and 
R. Burbage, as the painter. 

Yet, notwithstanding this compliment to the 
higher exoeDencies of our author, it is almost cer- 
tain that his resemblance owes it present safety to 
the shelter of a series of garrets and lumber-rooms, 
in which it had sciilked till it found its way into 
the broker's shop, from whence the discernment of 
a modem connoisseur so luckily redeemed it. 

It may also be observed, that an excellent original 
of Ben Jonson was lately bought at an obscure 
auction by.Mr. Ritson, of Gray's Inn, and might 
once have been companion to the portrait of Shak- 
speare thus fortunately restored, after having been 
lost to the publick for a century and a half They 
are, nevertheless, performances by very different 



are att good. 



As hmg 08 all these goods are no worse uid;] So, in ou^ 
author^s Othello: — 

** Where yirtue b, these are most yirtuous;^ 
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artists. The face of ^akilpeare was imitated by a 
delicate pencil, that of Jonson by a bolder hand. 
It is not designed, however, to appretiate the dis- 
tinct v^uiB of these pictures ; though it must be 
allowed (as several undoubted originals of did Ben 
are extant), that an authentick head of Shakspeare, 
is ijie greater desideratum. 

To conclude — those who assume the liberty of 
despising prints, when moderately executed, may be 
taught by this example the use and value of them ; 
since to a coarse engraving by a second-rate artist^* 
the publick is inddbted for the recovery of the only 
genuine portrait of its favourite Shakspeare. 



* There is reason to believe that Sbakspeare's is the earliest 
known portrait of Droeshout's engraving. No wonder then that 
his performances twenty years after, are found to he executed witlr 
a somewhat superior degree of skill and accuracy. Yet» stilly he 
was a poor eqgrayer^ and ^his^ productiona are soMght for more on 
account of their scarcity than their beauty; He seems, indeed,. to 
have pleased so little in this country, that there are not above six 
or seven heads of his workmanship to b6 found. 



PROPOSALS 

BY 

WILLIAM RICHARDSON^ 

PRTNTSELLER, CASTLE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, 

VOR THE PVBUCATION OF 

TWO PLATES 

* 

FROM THE PICTURE ALREADY DESCRIBED. 



These Plates are to be engraved of an octaves 
fiize^ and jn the most finished style^ by T. Trotter^ 
A fac-simile of the hand-writing, date, &c. at the 
back of the picture, will be given at thd bottom of 
one of them. 

They will be impressed both on octavo and qiiarta 
paper, so as to suit the best editions erf* the Play^ 
of Shakspeare. 

Price of the pair to Subscribers, 7«. Qd. N4 
proofe will be taken off. Nooksubscribers, lO^, M. 

The motey to be paid at the time of subscribing^ 
or at the delivery of the prints, which will be ready 
on December Ut, 1794, 
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Such portions of the hair, ruff, and drapery, as 
are Wanting iti tba ori^nal pidtUre^ will be supplied 
from Droeshout's atid MarshaH's copies of it, in which 
the inanimate part of the 'composition may be safely 
followed. . The mere outline in half of the plate 
that acdbmpanies the finished one, will serve to 
ascertain how far these s^upplements have been 
adopted. To such scrupulous fidelity the publick 
{which has long been amused by inadequate or 
ideal likenesi^s of ^halc^peare) has an undoubted 
claim; and sliould any fine ladies and gentlemen of 
the present age. be disgusted at the stiff garb of 
our author, they may readily turn their eyes aside^ 
and feast them on -the more easy and elegant suit 
of clothes provided for him by his ndodern tailors 
Messieursr; Zouist, Vertifey IJoabraici^n, and the 
Jbuiiible imiitators of ^U[^)Osititious drgi|)ery. r ^ 

..,.', . - , < . ^ . ■ ■ • ■ ' A ■ 

'. The dr£ss that Shatepe^re ^edi^^' in; this attol^nt^ 
picture, migld have been a theatrical on^ y Bji iw the> 
course of observation such another habit has not 
occurred. Marshall, wlsKih < lie eoogbra^jtlrfro^ i^^ 
same ..pQi^drait, mcd^rially alter^ its p^capher^alia,! 
and, perhaps, because he thought a stage garb did> 
not stand so characteristically before a volume of 
Sodms ' a)s b^ore a' coU^cHon> *of ' Plays;;^ stodf yeij it 
.mi^^t^ ^eonfessed, thallthi^ xhaiige ihigbt have; 
been introduced for no other reason than more 
eji^tuoUyi to discriminate Ms own ptoduotion frotn 
t^ i^ Jiisi pvediecessor. On the same account also > 
he might have reversed the figure. -» 

c 
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N. B. The plates to be delivered in the order 
they are subscribed for ; and subscriptions received 
at Mr. Richardson's where the original portrait 
{by permission of Samuel Felton, Esq.) will be ex-p 
hibited for the inspection of subscribers, together 
with the earlier engravings from it by Droeshout 
in 162S, and MarshaU in 1640.* 

WILLIAM RICHARDSON. 

Castle Street^ Leicester Square, 
Nov. 6, 1794. . 



* It is common for an artist who engraves from a painting that 
has been already engraved, to place the work of his predecessor 
before him, that he may either catch some hints from it, or learn 
to avoid its errors. Marshall iQost (sertainly did so in the present 
iostaace; but while he corrected Droeshoufs ruff, he has been led 
by him to desert his original in an unauthorised expansion of our 
author's forehead. 
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When the newly discovered Portrait of our 
^reat Dramatic Writer was first shown in Castle 
•Street) the few remaining advocates for the Chcm-- 
dosan canyaS) observed^ that its unwelcome rival 
exhibited not a single trait of Shakspeare. But 
all on a sudden, these criticks have shifted their 
ground; and the representation originally pro- 
nounced to have been so unlike our author, is 
since declared to be an immediate copy from the 
print by Martin Droeshout 

But by what means are such direct contrarieties 
of opinion to be reconciled? If no vestige of the 
Poet's features was discernable in the Picture, how 
is it proved to be a copy from an engraving by 
which alone those features c^be ascertained? No 
man will assert one thing to have been imitated 
from anotfaibr, without allowing that there is some 
unequivocal and determined similitude between 
the objects compared.--^The truth is, that the first 
foint of objection to this unexpected Portrait was 
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soon overpowered by a general suffrage in its favour. 
A second attack was, therefore, hazarded, and has 
yet more lamentably failed \ 

As a further note of the originality of the Head 
belonging to Mr. Felton, it may be urged, that the 
iarti^t whl) had ability, to pi^uce Bufch ^ ddicate 
and finished Portrait, could most certainly have 
made an exact copy from a very course print, pro- 
vided he had not disdained so servile an occupation. 
On the contrary, A.rude eingraver like, Droeishbut, 
would necessarily have failed in his attempt to exr 
press the gentler graces of so delicate a : pjicturQ. 
Our ancient ' handlers of the burin were c^ii 
faithless to the character of their originals ; and^ 
it i$ conceived^ that some other performances by 
Droesfaout will furnish an .exception to this i:e- 
mark, . 

if- t 

Such defective imitations, however, eiren at this 
period, are suflSciently common. Several prints 
from well known portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Mr. Romney, are rendered worthless by simi«- 
lar infidelities; for, notwithstanding the^e mez£Or 
tints preserve the outlines and general effect of 
their originals, the appropriate characters of them 
are as etntirely lost as that of Shakspeare under the 
hand of Droeshout. — Because, therefore, an en« 
graving has only an impartial resemblance to its 
archetype, are we at liberty to pronounce, that the 
cme could not have beooi taken fix)m the^ otiier? 
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^^ 

/ it may ako he: observed, that if Droeskoiit's 
plate had been followed l3y the painter, the line in 
froilt of th$ ruff would hive been incnrvated, and> 
not have appeared straight, as it is m the smaller 
print,* by MarshaU, from the same prcture. In an- 
tiquated English portraits, examples of rectilineal 
ruffs are familiar; but where will be foiind such 
another as the German has placed under thechiin' 
of his metamorphosed poet? Fit)in its poitited 
corner^, resembling the wings of a bat, which aire- 
constant indications of mischievous agency, the^ 
engraver's ruff would have accorded better with 
the pursuits of his necromantick countryman, the 

celebrate Moctor Faus^. 

/ . . . , "^ 

In die mean \^le it is asserted b^ every ^6quat6^^ 
judge^ that the coincidences between the picture 
and the print under consideration, are too strong* 
and too nunfieioi&s . to have been the effects of 
chdkice. And yet the period at which fliis' likeness 
of eur authw must have been produced, afBoirds 
no evidence that any one of our early limners had' 
condescended to borrow the general outline and' 
disposition of his portraits from the tasteless heads 
prefixed to volomes issued out by booksellers. The 
£Urt4£^ indeed, who oould have filched from 'Droe->> 
sboilt, likei Bardolph, might have ^^ stolen a lute<« 
case, cairiied it twelve leagues, and sold it for 
three half^pence." 

'' : _-_____^ ■ — — . 

^* Marshairs Print is not straiglit in front/ though not so 
curved as* DFoeshout's* A.-WiYBLL. 
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But wete the print allowed to he the origtnal, 
and the painting a mere copy from it, the admissioir 
of this fact would militate in full force against the 
authenticity of every other anonymous and undated 
portrait from which a wretched old engraving had 
been made ; as it would always enable cavillers to 
assert, that the painting was subsequent to the 
print, and not the print to the painting. True 
judges, however, would seldom fail to determine, 
(as they have in the present instance,) whether a 
painting was coldly imitated from a lumpish co[^r^ 
plate> or taJken warm from animated nature. 

* 

For the discussion of subjects like these, an eye 
habituated to niinute comparison, and attentive to 
peculiarities that elude the notice of unqualified 
observers, is also required. Shakspeare's counte- 
nance, deformed by Droeshout, resembles the sign 
of Sir Roger de Coverly, when it had been changed 
into a Saracen's head; on which occasion th6 
Spectator observes, that the features of the gentle 
Knight were still apparent through the lineaments of 
the ferocious Musselman. 

That the leading thought in . the verses annexed 
to the plate by Droeshout is hacknied and "common^ 
will most readily be allowed ; and this observation 
would have carried weight with it, had the linea 
in question been anonymous. But the subscription 
of Ben Jonson's naine^ was a circumstance that 
rendered him immediately responsible for (b^. 
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pft)i»iety of an encomium which, however, open to 
jiii^ute, appears to have escaped contradictioni 
<aither metrical or prosaick, from the surviving 
friends of Shalcspeare. 

But, another misrepresentation, though an iu« 
vduntary one, and of more recent date, should 
not be overlooked. 

In the matter prefatory to W, Richardsmi's 
Prc^sals, the plate by Vertue from Mr. Keek's 
(now the Clmndos) picture, is said to have suc<- 
ceeded the engraving before Mr. Pope's edition of 
Shakspeare, in six volumes quarto.^ But the 
contrary is the fact ; and how is this circumstance 
to be accounted for? If, in 1719, Vertue supposed 
the head, which he afterwards admitted into 
his Set of Poets, was a genuine representation^ 
how happened it diat his next engraving of the 
same author, in 1725, was taken from quite a 
different painting, . in the collection of the Earl 
of Oxford? Did the artist, in this instance, direct 
the judgment of his Lordship and Mr« Pope ? or, 
£d their joint opinion over-rule that of the artist? 
These portraits, being wholly unlike each other, 
coiuld not, (were the slightest degree of respect 



* This mistake origiiDaied from a passage in Lord Orford's 
Anecdotes^ &c. 8vo. Vol. V. p. 258. wliere it is said, and truly, 
that Vertue*s Set of Poets appeared in 1730. The particular 
plate of Shakspeare, however, as is proved by a date at the 
faimoin of it, was engraved in 1719. 

E 
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due to either of them) be 6o<A - received as le- 
gitimate refNresentations of Shakspeare. — Perhaps, 
Vertue (who is described by Lord Orford as a 
lover of truth,) began to doubt, the authenticity 
of the picture from which his first engraving had 
been made, and was, therefore, easily persuaded 
to expend his art on another portrait, the spurious- 
ness of which (to himself, at least) w^as not quite 
so evident as that of its predecessor. 

The publick, for many years past, has been 
familiarized to a Vandyckish head of Shakspeare, 
introduced by Simon's raezzotinto from a painting 
by Zoust. Hence the countenance of our author's 
monumental effigy at Westminster was modelled; 
and a kindred representation of him has beert 
given by Roubiliac. Such is still the Shakspeare 
that decorates our Jibrariesj and seals our letters. 
But, cetatis cujusque notandi sunt tibi mores. On a 
little reflection it might have occurred, that the 
cavalier turn of head adopted from the gallant 
partizans of Charies I. afforded no just resemblance 
of the sober and chastised countenances predomi- 
nating in the age of Elizabeth, during which our 
poet flourished, though he survived till James, for 
about thirteen years, had disgraced the throne.— 
The foregoing hint may be perused by the judici-- 
ous examiner, who will take the trouble to compare 
the looks and air of Shakspeare's contemporaries 
with the modern sculptures, &c. designed to per- 
petuate his image. The reader may- then draw an: 
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obvious inference from these premises ; and con- 
clude, that the portrait lately exhibited to the 
publick is not supposititious because it presents a 
less spritely and confident assemblage -of features 
than had usually been imputed to the modest and 
unassuming parent of the British theatre. — It is 
certain, that neither the Zoustian or Chandosan 
canvas has displayed ' the least trait of a quiet 
and gentle bard of the Elizabelkan age. 

To ascertain the original owner of the portrait, 
now Mr. Felton's, is an undertaking difficult 
enough; and, yet, conjecture may occasionally be 
sent out on a more hopeless errand. 

The old pictures at Tichfield House, as part of 
the Wriothesley property, were divided, not many 
years ago, between the Dukes of Portland and 
Beaufort. Some of these paintings that were in 
good condition were removed to Bulstrode, where 
two portraits*^ of Shakspeare's Earl of Southamp- 
ton are still preserved. What became of other 
heads, which time or accident had impaired, and 
at what period the remains of the furniture, &c. 
of his Lordship's venerable mansion were sold off 
and dispersed, it may be fruitless to enquire. 

. Yet, as the likeness of our author lately redeemed 



* One of these portraits is on canvas, and, therefore/ the 
genuineness of it is controverted, if not denied. 

E 2 
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from obscurity was the work of some eminent 
flemish artist, it was probably painted for a per« 
sonage of distinction, and might, therefore, have 
belonged to file celebrated Earl whom Shakspeare 
had previously complimented by the dedication of 
his Venus BXid Adonis. Surely, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose, that a resemblance of our excel-' 
lent dramatick poet might have been found in the 
house of a nobleman, who is reported to have loved 
him well enough to have presented him with a 
thousand pounds. 

To conclude — ^the names* which have honoured 
the subscription for an engraving from this newly 
found portrait of Shakspeare, must be allowed to 
furnish the most decisive estimate of its value. 

[*«* Since the foregoing Paper was received^ we have been authorized to 
inform the Publicky that Meseieurg Boydell and Nicol are to thoroughly 
emtoinced qf the genuineness of Mr. Felton's Shakspeare, that they are 
deterfnined to engrave it as a Frontispiece to their splendid edition of our 
Authsr^ Jni^^aA..j£.J^iiiang kihetited by 

the Chandos Family.] 

From the European Magazine, for December, 1794. 



* III the numerous List of Gentlemen who thoroughly exa- 
mined this original Picture, were convinced of its authenticity* 
and immediately became subscribers to W. Richardson, are the 
names of— Dr. Farmer, Mr. Cracherode, Mr. Bindley, Sir 
Joseph Banks, Sir George Shuckburgh, Mr« Chalmers, Mn Reed^ 
Mr. Ritson, Mr. Douce, Mr. Markham, Mr. Weston, Mr. 
Lys5ns, Mr. James, Col. Stanley, Mr. Combe, Mr. Lodge, 
Mess. Smith, sen. and jun. Mr.Nichol, Mr. Boaden, Mr. Pearce, 
Mr. Whitefoord, Mr. Thane, Mess. Boydell, Mr. G. Komney, 
Mr. Lawrence, (Portrait-painter to his Majesty,) Mr. Bowyer, 
(Miniature-painter to his Majesty,) Mr. Barry, R. A. (Professor 
of Painting,) &c. &c. &c. 
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In Mr. Steevens's Preface to Mr. Richardson'^ 
Proposals, page 14, he remarks, ^^ on the back of the 
Felton picture, is the following inscription, written 
in a very old hand: Guil. Shakspeare, 1597, R.N." 
whether these initials belong to the painter, or a 
former owner of the picture, is uncertain. 

When I was making a drawing from the above 
picture, I observed two holes made in the back, 
apparency to ascertain if it was old wood. I found 
it to be in a very decayed state, and begged per- 
mission of Mr. Nicol, to nourish tlie.back with some 
linseed oil, which was granted, and, by so doing, 
the writing became more intelligible than it had 
been, when only wetted with water, and instead of 
R. N. as we have hitherto been led to believe, I 
discovered those important letters, R. B. which 
could refer to no other person than Richard Burbage, 
the player alluded to by Mr. Wilson, in his letter 
to Mr. S. Felton, see page 15. 

As I have no wish to have the above picture 
considered genuine, without circumstantial evidence, 
it would be unjust to see it condemned without 
a fair triaL 
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In August, 1794, Mr. Wilson assured Mr. 
Steevens, that the Felton picture was found be- 
tjveen foilr and five years ago at a broker's shop 
in the Minories, by a man of fashion, whose name 
must be concealed': that it after ^a^rds came, at- 
tended by the Eastcheap story, with a part of 
that gentleman's collection of paintings, to be sold 
at the European Museum. 

We may reasonably suppose from the above 
account, Mr. Steevens had applied to Mr. Wilson 
as to every information he could ^ give of the 
picture, and received, in answer, the above; but 
we cannot suppose that such a story bs the 
Eastcheap invention, coiild have been thDUght on 
by the broker in the Minories, who sold the picture 
for a trifling sum of money ; but my idea is, the 
origin of the story might have been surmised by 
the gentleman , who purchased it from there, ' or by 
some friend, in consequence of the condition the 
picture was then in, for we cannot think it had 
come to the broker from any true lover of the 
poet, to be sold for a mere trifle ; but where^ 
ever it originated, it is immaterial, as it cannot, 
in the . slightest degree, effect the 'originality of 
the picture. 

Mr. Boaden, in his remarks on the Eastcheap 
«tory, musters the whole of his ingenuity to 
debase the picture, as being that of Shakspeare, 
and prates much on Mr. Wilson's concealing the 
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gentkman's name, ^hidi it seems he was bonod 
to do, and what is no uncommon case with 
persons cf his description, for few gentlemen 
like to have their names pablicly exposed in 
catalogues of the pn^rty they send to be 
sold. 

Mr. Richardson, id his proposals for pubUshug 
two plat^ from the above picture, promises to give 
a fac-simile of the hand- writing, at the back of the 
portrait, and which ii shown in the first plate by 
Trotter. That this promise is not fulfilled, I will 
prove by giving fac*similies of both the writings, 
(see the plate.) That Mr, Hidiardson is, , by some 
means, under a mistake, is evident as to a letter 
(N), being one of the initials of the painter's name, 
and it might originate from the drcumstance, that 
it requires a good sight to distingui^ what it really 
is, as it has been rubbed at frequent inspections. 
The reader will observe in the plate I have given, 
which is traced from the ori^nal writing, that the 
tail of the (R) has been mistdcen for the centre 
line of the letter (N). There are also two other 
mistakes, as to the spelling of the poet's names; 
first, his christian name is spelt Gul. and not Guil. 
and, therefore, is not translated into ^^ French" (as 
Mr. Boaden says it is at page 89), but in Latin, 
consequently, Mr. Steevens is also in the wrong. 
At the end of the surname there is not a letter (e), 
as it fipisl^es with (r), part of which is imperfect, 
it having been taken away with a piece of the wood. 
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The ffeifiefidklilar Ikie on the plate ig the extpeimty 
^. the panels the square attached .to it -with tb6 
]ietter;(a) is ^ piece of wood that is cut out of the 
panel. As the above documeiit is of so much im-* 
potrtaiice me^blishtng the originality of the portrait^ 
I thought it essentially necessary to be thus explicit 
on the subject. 

It is impossible to tmagioe at this distant period^ 
what could have caused, originally^ the report, that 
Burba^ had painted Shakspejo-e, for the only infor- 
mation we have, that he was a painter^ iir to be found 
in the satiricfd lines,* by John Davies, of Hereford, 
4to^ 1605, pa^ 2t5, (see SteevensV PrefiiK^e to 
RiohardsGpr's Proposals, page 22,) witlnn eight 
yi^^ucs^after the date of the Felton picture. I muBt 
jbet^ ex^ness my regret, that our accounts of that 
aotor do#^ not go so far back as the above date, for 
the tiF^ mention of him, in his dramatic profession 
is^ as we a|*e informed by Mr. Chalmers, (see 
Malcme's^ History of the Stage, page 50, 1^1,) in 
the licence (granted by King James I. soon after his 
accession to the throne,) to the company at the 
Globe Theatre, which is found inRynaer's Foedera:— 

'^ Pro Laurentio, fl^tcher and WiUiedmo Sh^e^r 
speare, and alik. 



* It is a singular coincidence, that the first notice taken of the 
Stratfdrd liionumeiity Is in some poetical lines by L. Digges; ht 
the sanie UtncL aliBO> 4ihe Droisbout print, is first mentioned by 
Ben Jonsoit in the same manner. 
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«A.D. 1603, Pat. 

" I Jac. P* 2- m^ 4. James by tfie Grace of 
Cfod, &c. to all justices, maiors^ sheriff, con-- 
stables, headboroughs, and other our officers and 
loving subjects, greeting. Know you. that wee^ 
of our speciall grace, certaine knowledge,, and 
meer motion, fa9.ye licenced and authorised, and 
by these presentes doe licence and authorize theise 
our servaunts, Laurence Fletcher, William Shake-^ 
speare, Richard Burbage, Augustine Phillippes, 
John Hemings, Hcnrie Condel, William Sly, 
Robert Armin, Richard Cowley, and the rest of 
their associates, freely to . use and exercise the 
art and faculty of playing comedies, tragedi^, 
histories, interludes, morals, pastorals, stage-plaies^ 
and' siich like other as thei have alreadie stu- 
died or hereafter shall use or studie," &c. 

f - ■ 

r 

The above grant, proves Burbage, if not a 
painter, to have been, at least, an actor, wiChia 
six years from the date of the Felton portrait, 
and which picture " Mr. Steevens thinks too good 
as the work of an amateur, but of an artist by 
profession ; and, therefore, could hardly have been 
the production of Burbage." p. 161 With due 
deference to that gentleman's opinion, I leg to^ 
observe, it is not. impossible but that he did paint it, 
and that he pursued both callings for some time 
previous to. the above period; his first occupation 
might even have been that of a'paintferi ^^i* ^^^^ 



/ 
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have instances at the present tiiiie of perforniers 
drawing of portraits, the late Mr. Emery drew 
• them very wdl, and Mr. Pope, I cpnsider to be 
of the first class in the line of porjtrait painter^ 
indeed, it ^as l|is first profession ;^ therefore, let i]is 
not suppose the above picture too good to have 
been done by Burbage, the principal actor of 
his time ; and though he handled the pencil as 
a favourite amusement, we msiy imagine he wouI4 
dp hin^self some credit in the arts, especially 
when taking the likeness of one with whom he 
so niuch associated. 

The next mention of Richard Burbage, by M alone, 
(p. 184,) is of his being introduced in person, in a 
play, called " The Return from Parnassus^" (written 
in or about 1602,) and instructs a Cambridge schplap 
how to play the part of King Richard the Thii^d, 
in which Burbage was greatly admired; that he 
represented this character, is ascertained by Bishop 
Corbet, who, in his Iter Boreaje, speaking of his 
host at Leicester, tells us. 



When hie would have said. King Richard died. 



" TTUCU uc wuuiu uairc oaiu, x^iug &vi\.iia 



** And caird a horse^ a horse he Burbage cry'd.' 

Mr. Malone, p. 183, informs us, that Burbage 
was born about 1570, consequently, he was twenty- 
seven years of age at the date ^ of the Felton 
ftead, and died the latter end of March, 1618* 
j^hat this ^ picture is the genuine portrait of 

'^ ^akgpeare,^ by Richard Biirbage, is my belief 

■ « * 
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and partly founded upon the circumstance, that 
the writing on the back is not done with ink, ' 
although any person might imagine it was, whd^ 
did not think of any thing else; it is painted 
with white and black paint, a most sure sign of 
its haying been done by the artist who painted 
the head, and more especially so, as it is impos- 
sible to imagine it to have been of " modem ' 
innovations," (as Mr. Boaden asserts), when, in fact, 
it is clearly of the hand writing of th^ time of 
Mizabeth's reign, which speaks more in; its^favotir, ' 
than all that has been, or ever can be said' lipoh ^ 
the subject. 

On first comparing the ^Felton pictufe with the ; 
bust, a quick observer will discover a strong 
resemblance, as to the forehead, nose, and^ the/ 
cheek bones, which are parts of the face less 
likely to change or show any material difference, 
but the more fleshy parts are liable to changes, 
by debility of constitution, and each period of 
life, in the above two portraits, are clearly depicted. 
In: the picture, the fleshy part of the cheeks are ' 
less than the 'bust, and terminate much thiriner 
towards the jaw, the chin is free from thatf ta^er. ' 
beard, which is on the bust, that wasr so much ' 
the fashion in James and Charles I.'s reign. 

I have a few observations to make, very essential 
in confirming my former remarks^ (that the^ioseitf ' 
the bust is too short, which caiisi^s that diiiprb- 

f2 
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The Chandos Head has been generally considered 
by the public^ as the most authentic portrait of 
Shakspeare^ and, especially, by Mr. Boaden ; therefore, 
l^t us now examine the first printed authority on it 
in competition with the Felton portrait. Accord- 
ingly I will give that which Mr.' Malone has so ably 
asserted: — 

, *^ Mr. Granger observes, (Biog. Ht^t vol. I. page 
259,) that " it has been saidy there never was an • 
original portrait of Shakspeare, but that Sir Thomas 
Clarges^ after his death, caused a portrait to be 
dm\iii for him, from a person who nearly resembled 
him." This entertaining writer was a great collector 
of anecdotes, but not always very scrupulous in * 
inquiring into the authenticity of the information 
which he procured ; for this improbable tale, I find, 
on exanlination, stands only on the as^rtion of an 
anonymous writer^ in The OerUlemarHs Magazine, 
for August, 1759, who boldly " affirmed it as an 
absolute fact;" but being afterwards publicly called 
4ipon to produce his authority, hevet* produced any. 
There is the strongest reason, therefore, to presume it 
a forgery." 

" Mr. Walpble (adds Mr. Gran^rir) informs me, 
that the only original picture of Shakspeare, is that • 
which belonged to Mr. Kefck, from whom it passed ^ 
to Mr. Nicol, whose only daughter married the 
Marquis of Caemavon," (now Duke of Chandos.) 
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r ; */ Jnj the maBulsecipt notes of the late Mr. OMys^ 
thii^ portrait is said to have been ^^ paiiited by old 
Cornelius Jansen." " Others," he adds, " say, that 
it was done by Richard Bm'bage, the player;" and; in 
lanother, place, he ascribes it to " John Taylor, the 
player." This Taylor, it is said in The Critical 
Revi^y fpr 1770, left it by mil to ^r William 
D'iA.y^nant. But, unluckily, there was no iJayer of 
the chiistian and surname of John Taylor, f^ohtem* 
poirary with Shakspeare. The player who performed 
in Shak^peare's company, was Joseph Taylor. 
There was, however, a painter of the name of John 
Taylor, to whom, in his early youth, it is bardy 
possible that <we may have been indebted for th^' 
' ori^iiial. portrait of our author ; for, in the Picture 
Gallery at Oxford, are two portraits of Taylor, the 
Water Poet, and on each of them "/oAn Taylor ^ 
pinga. 16^." There appears some resemblance of 
manner \ between these portraits, and the picture of 
Shakspeare, in the Duke of Chandos's collection. 

That picture (I express the opinion of Sir Joshua 
{leynolds) "has not the least air of Cornelius Jan- 
SQu's performances." 

. " That, this picture was once in the possession of 
Sir William D'Avenant, is highly probable; but it 
is much more likely to have been purchased by him 
from spme of the players, after the theatres Were shut 
up by piuthority, and the veterans of the stage were 
i^uced to greft.t distress, than to have been be- 
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queathed to him by the person who painted it, in 
whose custody it is improbable that it should have 
remained. Sir William D'Avenant appears to hav^ 
died insolvent.. There is no will of his in the 
Prerogative Office ;. but administration of his effects 
was granted to John Otway, his principal creditor y 
in May, 1668. After his death, Betterton, the 
actor, bought it, probably at a public sale of his 
effects. While it was in Betterton's possession, it 
was engraved by Vander Gucht, for Mr. Row's 
edition of Shakspeare, in 1709. Belterton made no 
will, and died very indigent. He had a large 
collection of portraits of actors, in crayons, which 
were bought at the sale of his goods, by Bullfinch, 
the Printseller, who sold them to one Mr. Syked. 
The portrait of Shakspeare was purchased by Mrs. 
Barry, the actress, who sold it afterwards for forty 
guineas to Mr. Robert Keck. In '1719, while it 
\yas in Mr. Keek's p6ssession, an engraving was 
made from it by Vertue : a large half sheet, Mr. 
Nicol, of Colney Hatch, Middlesex, marrying the 
heiress of the Keck family, this picture devolved 
to him ; and while in his possession, it was, iii 1747, 
engraved by Houbraken, for Birch's Illustrious 
Heads. By the marriage of the Duke of Chandos 
with the daughter of Mr. Nicoll, it became his 
Grace's property." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds painted a copy from it, in 
1770, for Bishop Newton, and remarked, that 
whatever person it was designed fpr, it might have 
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been left; as it now Spears, ukifinished. Sir Joslma's 
ppinlon, I apprehend there cannot be a doubt, is 
the most to be relied i^n. The above picture, 
cx>piM by Sir Joshua^ is consid^ed by Mr. Boaden, 
as not true to the original ; he further states, that 
Mr. Malone and other persons', did not consider 
Sir Joshua a faithful cc^iyist. I cannot suppose, 
that Sir Joshua Reynolds, one of the greatest 
painters that ever lived, could n6t but copy a picture ; 
a man whom no artist ever surpassed, in painting 
portraits from the life. The fact is this, that thet 
only difference Sir Joshua ever made when copying 
a picture, was to leave out that which he conceived 
bad, as unnecessary to represent ; as he, also, shewed 
his good sense, in the like manner, when painting 
from nature. 

If we are to believe that the Chandos picture 
was left, by will, to Sir William D'Avenant, we 
ought to know, where that will is to be found ; iaJso, 
some proof, if Joseph Taylor ever painted portraits ; 
for to suppose this to be by him, and although it is 
said, that Sir T. Clarges, after the poet's death, 
1^ a portrait painted from a young man that re- 
sembled him, I cannot think that this picture can 
be the one, for it expresses, in the best prints, rather 
a different period of life.* 



* As it is one hundred and eighteen years since M, Y^^' 
£pocht engraved from it^ that is» at leasts excellent proof of 
its antiquity, and as those very questionable tales, are of a more 

a ' 
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Mr. Malone further states, that ^^ when occupied 
en his life of Dryden, he discovered the portrait, 
which that poet possessed, of Shakspeare, painted 
by Kneller, to be done from the Chandos picture, 
and is now in the possession of Earl Fitzwilliam, at 
Wentworth Castle." Should Mr. Malone be right, 
here is proof, as (Boaden says) in the seventeenth 
century, that the picture did exist between 1683 
and 92, and conjectures, that the following tines, 
by Dryden to Kneller, must have been written between 
the above dates : — 

*' Shakspeare, thy giiflty I place before my sight; 
*' With awe I ask his blessing as I write; 

With reverence look on his majestic face. 

Proud to be less, but of his godlike race, 
" His soul inspires me, while thy praise I write. 

And I like Teucer under Ajax fight : 

Bids thee, through me, be bold ; with dauntless breast 
** Contemn the bad, and emulate the best : 
*f Like his, thy criticks in the attempt are lost, 
** When most they rail, know then, they envy most.'' 

We may naturally suppose, that had the painter's 
pame of the Chandos picture, been known to Kneller, 
we should not now be in doubt about it, espe- 
cially, when we consider, that between thirty and 
forty years before, we are told that it belonged 
to the original proprietor, J. Taylor. Mr. Boaden, in 









modern date, the authenticity of it ought not to be disputed, as it3 
general resemblance to what I consider are like each other, decides 
it, in my opinion, a genuine portrait of Shakspeare. 
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his usual way, and without proof, sets it down, that 
** Diyden must have seen it, either at D' Avenant's 
or Betterton's, and no doubt had conversed with 
them on its authentic?ity." Now, in my opinion, we 
have no reason to suppose that the poet ever did 
see it before Kneller painted the copy, or, of his 
knowing any thing about the original picture. If, 
surmises like his are to be considered as valid, it 
would, also, be equally as much in character, to say 
it was painted by Taylor. 

In the advertisement prefixed to edition, 1793, 
is stated as follows: — 

** The reader may observe, that contrary to former 
usage, no head of Shakspeare is prefixed to the 
present edition of his plays. The undisguised fact 
is this : — ^The only portrait of him that even pretends 
to authenticity, by means of injudicious cleaning, 
or some other accident, has become little better, 
than " the shadow of a shade." * 

It appears the Chandos picture is painted on 
canvas, and Mr. Boaden, speaking of it at page 49, 
says " a maa must be little conversant with the 

portraits of 1607, to start an objection, (alluding 

, — J __ — , — 

* ** Such» we think, were the remarks, that occurred to us several 
years ago, when this portrait .was accessible. We wished, 
indeedy to have confirmed them by a second view of it but 
a late accident in the noble family to, which it belongs, has 
precluded us from that satisfaction.'' 

G 2 
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to Mr. SteevenS)) !beofi.use it wa$ not pftii^bed upon 
wood, I know very well, that ^rAe: of the smodth 
painters^ about this time> and long* after, preferred 
panel, for subjects that were to be very highly 
finished, and se^n hear. The wood allowed of a 
thinner and more' transparent system. You fre- 
quently, in these pictures, see the absdute grain of 
the wood, through a tinted gelatinous substance^ 
merely vehicle, bi|t amazingly brilliant. The ab^or^ 
bent ground of the canvas took the oil entirely from 
the surface, and left their colours heavy and opaque« 
Here, therefore, they were compelled to use great 
body of colour, ^iid to paint with deeper shadows* 
The panel pictures, generally, have the features 
little relieved by shadow/' 

The above description on the art of painting, is 
truly ridiculous, as it is inconsistent to suppose^ 
that it is not possible to paint on canvas, or even 
copper, or any other material equally as transparent 
as upon " wood," which is of itself, dark in its 
nature, and cannot possibly produce either a brilliancy 
or transparency in the colours of jet. picture, which 
is covered from the beginning, as a foundation, for 
further process, with white and colours that are 
opaque, which is necessary before you finish with 
what is transparent, so as to produce the desired 
effect. A painter never intends to show the material 
that he works on, any more than a plasterer, who 
does all he can to hide the laths under his work, 
but, it is evident, Mr. Boaden has seen some picture 
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tliat has been i^ibbed^ and .did not know to thei. 
contrary. 

• - 

It is worAy of remsirk, that the Feltoii picture,. 

the Droeshout prints and the monument, have 

HQ-. rings in the ears, but the Ghandos picture 

has them ; there is also a difference in the beard 

of the latter, which, with the expression of the 

face, is very characteristic with the ring, to that of 

Shylock, it may be Shakspeare, in that character^ 

In giving this opinion, I allude to the engraving 

in Mr. Boaden's book, and, which is very inac« 

curate, as to the cheek bone, on the distant side 

of the face, it being too small for the other, 

it is well engraved by Scriven, but rather hard. 

I have heard much said on the merits of the 

crayon portrait by Mr. Ozias Humphry, that this 

print was done from, and which is very different 

to the one lately engraved from the original,* by 

Mr. Robert Cooper; in this last print, and the 

Felton picture, I am able to distinguish much 

resemblance to each other, which establishes them, 

m my mind, to be both genuine portraits of 

Shakspeare. 

Those who have seen Droeshout's or Marshall's 
engravings of the poet, might reasonably imagine 
them to have been done from the Felton picture 
(as far as regards the head), the only doubt in 

* I have lately been favoured with a sight of a- copy from 
this picture, in the possession of Mr. Thomas Shakespear^ of 
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my mind, is, whether we should not have seen 
a more finely executed print/ from so delicate a 
painting. It has been said, that ^^the print by 
Droeshout, is his first effort in this country; no 
wonder then, that his performances, twenty years 
after, are found to be executed with a somewhat 
superior degree of skill, and accuracy ; yet, still, he 
was a poor engraver, and his productions are 
sought for, more on account of their scarcity, 
than their beauty; he seems, indeed, to have 
pleased so little in this country, that there are 
not above six or seven heads of his workmanship 
to be found.'' 

Mr. Malone, speaking oi^ the same engraver's 
works, notices^ two of his productions, " William 
Fairfax, who fell at the siege of Frankendale, in 
1621; and John Howson, Bishop of Durham; the 
portrait of Bishop Howson, is at Christ Church, 
Oxford. By comparing the above two prints, 



Ranelagh Street, PimlicOy which has been in his family more than 
a century. From the bold manner in which it is painted, I 
think it is bj J. Richardson. I understand there is another in 
the small apartment at the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
which formerly belonged to Mr. Capell^ the editor of Shakspeare,^ 
in 1768. Besides the above, Mr. Malone said, that ** he possessed 
three by eminent masters." This avowal produced the annexe^ 
feu d*esprit: — 

** I knew our Shakspeare's gentle iace : 
The reason why you'll plainly see: 

His picture 'long'd to Chandos' Grace; 
Of which Tve got rare copies three. 
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^th the original pictures from whence the en- 
gravings were made^ a better judgment might 
be formed of the fidelity of our author's portrait^ 
as exhibited by this engraver, than from Jonson's 
assertion, that ^^in this figure 

« the Graver h?ul a strife 

<V With Nature, to out-do the life;** 

a compliment, which in the books of that age, 
was paid to so many engravers that nothing 
decisive can be inferred from it. — ^It does not 
appear from what picture this engraving was 
made, but from the dress, and the singular dis- 
position of the hair, &c. it undoubtedly was 
engraved from a picture,' and prob&.bly, a very 
ordinary one. There is no otlier way of account- 
ing for the great difference between the print of 
Droeshout's, and his spirited portraits of Fairfax 
and Bishop Howson, but, by supposing that the 
picture of Shakspeare, from which he copied, 
was a very coarse performance/' 

I consider Mr. Malone's last remark, so <very 
much to the purpose, that the Felton picture, 
cannot, from the deUcate pencilling, be the head 
that Droeshout engraved from, and more par- 
ticularly, as he must have seen the initials 
of 4lie painter, at the back of the portrait,' and, 
consequently, would have had them put in the 
plate, in a line with his own name. But from 
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tibe strength of likeness that it bears to that 
engraviiig, as to the contour and features, I am 
of a firm opinion^ it is the original picture, painted 
by Richard Burbage, (see page 22.) 

The portrait of Shakspeare, by Martin Droeshout,* 
is a performance, which claims the most indubitable 
right to originality. It is, as I may say, the key to 
unlock and detect almost all the impbsitions that 
have, at various times, arrested so much of public 
attention. It is a witness that can refute all false 
evidence, and will satisfy every discerner, how to 
ap[H*eciate, and how to convict. 

Mr. Malone, speaking on the above two' lines of 
Ben Jonson's, has remarked, that Droeshout had 
shown more ability in the execution of his latter 
works of William Fairfax and John Howson ; that 
they also bear ample testimony as to fidelity erf 
imitation, and a better judgment can be formed, 
as to the likeness of Droeshout's print of Shakspeare, 
than from Ben Johnson's two lines. 

Mr. Malone, in his observations, has only proved 
that Droeshout could copy a picture very exactly, 

* Mr. Briton says of this engraving, ** That it cannot be 
like any human face, for it is evidently ill drawn, in all the 
features; and a bad artist can never make a good likeness.'* 
As to his first remark, I cannot agree with him, for it is 
the good drawing only, which it has to recommend it, therefore, 
Ben Jonson^s lines are by no means ** futile and unworthy of 
credit." 
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and which is done by very mechanical means ; 
but, that Droeshout had resorted to those means, 
for his print of our poet, cannot be inferred from 
any of Ben Jonson's lines, which lines, I do 
think, are perfectly descriptive of the portrait, 
and proves Jonson had the peculiar understanding, 

requisite in every portrait painter. 

< 

It is very true, as Mr. Malpne says, ^^ that 
nothing decisive, can be inferred from the afore- 
said lines ; yet they are applicable to any other 
portrait that is deficient of resemblance ; for he 
who makes no strife^ will never excell in the 
arts, and as a proof of it, I will quote a few 
lines from the Epilogue to the " Brothers," by 
Cumberland, in which there could not be a much 
higher compliment paid to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
on his celebrated picture of Garrick, between 
Tragedy and Comedy: — 



** Who but bath seen the celebrated strife^ 
Where Reynolds calls the canvas into life» 
And 'twixt the Tragic and the Comic muse. 
Courted of both, and dubious which to choose^ 
Th* immortal actor stands.*' 



It is only to such men of high talent, as Sir 
Joshua, that we can expect such praise, I know 
of no artist, either antient or modem, that has 
ever surpassed the portrait of Garrick, or the 

H 
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fp.ce of Comedy, and we may tery readSly in- 
i^cribe, this does 

« — ; '• — ' surpass 

Ail that was ever writ in brass.** 

. It is very evident, from the fonr first lines, 
Qf Jonson's verse, (seep. 21,) a conjecture may 
be formed, that . Droeshoiit was himself the mastel? 
of this portrait, for it might have been ^rst 
drawn from the life by him, on the plate, and 
then engraved, without the aid of any thing else 
but nature; as many instances of the kind, have 
been done, from the earliest period of engraving; 
bi!it^ the e^act time when it was engraved, can- 
not be tdld, as its first register is in the folio 
edition of 1623. 

Mr. Boaden in his criticism]^ on the above plate, 
remarks, ^^ that it is made to furnish out a portrait 
of the poet in the edition of 16^3 ; in that of 1632, 
in which it continued very tolerable ; and in the 
two latter folios of 1664 and 1685, when I confess 
it to have become, what it has frequently been called, 
" an abominable libel upon humanity." 

The three first of the above folios, I have carefully 
examined, in the possession of Mr. Nicol, and those, 
also, in the British Museum, but the edition of 
1685, I have never 6een ; Mr. Boaden is certainly 
under a mistake, as to the plate being in a bad state 
in the third edition, for Mr. Smith, of the Museum, 
and myself, compared them together, and only con- 
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sidered it not well printed, and as a proof that it \m9 
so, we referred to the book of the various portraits of 
Shakspeare ; there is an impression of this plate of 
the edition 1664, quite equal to what is seen in 
the^ first folio, and superior to what is in the 
second. I have since seen an impression of the above 
plate, with the lines by Ben Jonson under it, in 
imitation -of the edition 1664, but the plate had 
beeli re-touched, and evidently worn out ; yet, ii;i this 
ghostly appearance, it was valued at three guineas ; 
this, very Jikely, might belong to the edition 1(385. 

The pla.te, in the first folio, is' printed with the 
following words over the portrait: — "Mr. William 
Shakespeare's Comedies, Histories, & Tragedies. 
Published according to the True Originall Copies." 
Under the portrait, at the comer of the plate, is 
(Martin Droeshout^ Sculpsity London.) Under 
which is, " London, Printed by Isaac laggard, and 
Ed. Blount, 1623." 

The second edition, and which is also in the Mu- 
seum, has some variations, as follows : "Mr. William 
Shakespeare's Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. 
Published according to the True Originall Copies. 
The second impression." Under the plate„ is "London, 
Printed by Tho. Cotes, for Robert Allot, and are to 
be fold at his shoj^ at the signe of the Blacke Beare 
in Pauls Church-yard 1632." Mr. G. Nicol has an 
edition with the above date, with a different pub- 
Uisher, and is thus, "London, Printed by Tho. Cotesy 

H 2 ^ 
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for Jdhn Smithwick, and are to be sok} at his shojp 
in Saint Dunstans Church-yard, 1632.^' At the end 
of this edition, it also states, that various publishers 
have their names printed on the title pages, ^^ William 
Aspley, Richard Hawkins, and Richard Meighen." 

In the third edition, there are still fiirther altera- 
tions, the plate is printed much higher on the paper, 
in order to admit Ben Jonson's ten lines of poetry^ 
which are signed B. J. Those lines have always 
before been printed on a separate sheet. Ih the 
first folio the initials are B. I. What I have given 
(at page 21) is from the folio 1632. 

V * 

Mr. Boaden tells us, page 13, that "some ten years 
ago, I was shown a picture, which appeared to be 
painted by the very artist who supplied Droeshoutwith 
the likeness of Shakspeare. The figure is a hal f-length. 
The dress of the person is like that of Shakspeare, 
the ruff is in form the same. On the left hand, at 
the top of the canvas, is painted anno 1602, sBtat. 25. 
On the right, in the taste of the Shef^erd's .Ca- 
lendar, is this quibbling-emblem, sperando, ferendo, 
vivo, vinco. He wear^, moreover, " a seal-ring^ 
probably of his grandfather's," the arms on which 
are plain enough for a herald to interpret" 

The above story is so unaccountable, that the 
author's mind ^eems to overflow with imaginations^ 
inconsistent with realities, for according to the above 
dates, Shakspeare was thirteen years older in 1602^ 
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being bom in 1564. And it would also i^pear by 
the picture, that the poet would have been bald at 
twenty-five years old. After this, what is to become 
of all other portraits of this poet, that have hair on 
the top of their heads ? is he not, 

'' A Daniel come to judgment! yea, a Daniel l** 

As I have been in the habit of employing many 
engravers, of late years, I flatter myself to have 
some knowledge of that art, and am aware of what 
engravers are subject to, through the caprice of their 
employers, for, in very lew instances, can I show an 
engraved portrait, firom my own drawing, precisely 
like it, and for this reason, a new thought occurs, that 
I might have improvements in the plate, either in 
the dress or general effect, which I suggest to the 
engraver, and is almost always done. Therefore, as 
Mr. Boaden has taken every trifling means to 
decry the Felton picture, and in a very irrevelent 
manner, said, it cannot be the portrait, either 
Droeshout or Marshall engraved their plates from, 
owing to the picture being, in some respects, diffe- 
rent from the above two engravings, (not as to the 
head in particular,) but more as regards the dress, 
therefore, in this author's idea, that circumstan'ce is 
sufficient to convince him, that Droeshout had ho 
reference to that portrait. But, only observe, this 
Contradictory part, his allowing Marshall's print to 
be like Droeshout's, at the same time it is different 
in dress and attitude. As a proof that heads and 
draperies have heen frequently borrowed, acr 
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cording to people's faDcy, I refisr my readers to an 
engraved print, of what is called, by Mr. Malone, 
the Stratford monument, engraved by G. Virtue, 
where is substituted^ instead of the original head of 
the bust, that of the Chandos picture, and which, 
it seems, has escaped this discerning critic's notice ; 
for he states, " the above monument was engraved 
by Virtue, and in mezzotinto, by Miller;'^ I 
have not been able to learn, that Miller ever en- 
graved any other monument of Shakspeare, than 
that in Westminster Abbey, which is in mezzotinto, 
of the folio size, one of which is in the illustrated 
Shakspeare of Thomas Wilson, Esq. and Very rare, 
therefore, should an engraving differ, in point of 
dress or other trifling matters, from a picture it was 
supposed to be don^ from, it ought not to be dis- 
carded on such a misapprehension, and more espe- 
cially, where the most important parts, so closely 
resemble each other. 

Exclusive of all I have as yet said, it is a very 
common practice at the present time, to transfei: 
the head of a theatrical portrait, to a dress in 
another charsu^ter, for instance, witness many of 
the Kemble's, Mrs. Siddpns, Mr. Kean, &c. &c. 
none of which they have ever sat for; therefurte, I 
must cQofess, that I think such evidence as Mr. 
Boaden's, " trifles light as air." I have yet in 
reserve, an authority from the pen of Mr. SCeevens^ 
that the Chandos pictures" have been engraved, 
twelve different times, and " no two of thesQ 
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poSrCraits are a^ke, ndr dbes any one 6f th^n bear 
the dightest resenablance to the wretdied original*^'^ 



* In an interview with Mr. Triphook, late publisher of 
Boaden's Inquiry, I was shown the erayon drawing, in his 
possession, n^ade by Ozias Htunphrey; it is execute in a 
very masterly manner, with great freedom, of pencil and good 
effect. The remark I have already made, as to the deficiency 
of the distant cheek-bone in Scriven^s engraving, is confirmed 
by this drawing, as it is less defeo6Ve» nor ate they so much 
opposed to strong light and shadow ; the outline of the fore* 
hea(|l is also more beautiful, as it is free firom a projection 
which is in the print, that is unnatural, besides, the expression 
•f the latter is by no means so lieuevolent. It is a great 
pity» that whatever constitutes beauty, should ever be made 
less, as it must make defects* if any predominate. One great 
objection to this print is, its being too strongly marked in 
the outliqes, and iiltogether too black, which makes it out of 
harmony. It is to be hoped those little bints may be of use 
to such as may hereafter have occasion to copy it. On th^ 
back of the drawing is the following inscriptiou, in the hand- 
tirriting of Mr. Malone :*— 

'< This drawing of Shakspeare, was made in August, 1783, 
by that excellent artist, Mr. Ozias , Humphrey, from the origi- 
D&l picture ertan^ which formerly belonged to Sir William 
lyAvenant, and b now in the possession of the Duke of Chaados. 
The painter is unknown.*^ 

** The original having been painted by a v^ry ordinary bandit 
having been at some subsequent period painted over, and being 
now la. a.M^te of decay, this copy, which is. a faithful one, 
is, in my opinion, invaluable. Mr. Humphrey thinks that 
Shakspeare was about the age of forty-three when this portrait 
was painted; which fixes its date to the year 1607." 

<<£dmond Malone, 

June 29, 1784." 

** The original picture is twenty-two inches long, and 
eighteen bfoad." 
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His contempt for this portrait^ is apparentl]^ with* 
dut any c^er motive than its bad condition ; 
however, it could not be done, with a view to extol or 
appretiate the rival portrait in the following year, for 
that picture, we cannot suppose, was known to him at 
the time. In addition to what I have just quoted, I 
have in my possession, various engravings from 
the Felton picture, since 1794, each unlike the 
others, in some part, the best is by W. HoU, 
who is the only engraver that has condescended 
to attend to the dress of the picture, the likeness 
is as correct as so coarse an engraving can well 
be made; another is by Trotter, published by 
Richardson, in 1794, but not very like. He also 
had the picture re-engraved, in 1796, by J. God- 
frey, and which is unworthy of preservation. 

I come now to animadvert upon some passages 
in Mr. Boaden's book, to show how superficially 
those portraits are described, and to point out 
the various contradictions which appear in it, 
relative to them; at page 19, *^ Shakspeare, in 
1598, acted in " Every Man in his Humour ;" and 
the author of that play has rendered it clear, 
that the part he played, was Old Knowell."* 
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* I apprehend^ that the dress of Shakspeare, if ^ot his 
private one, to be merely a fancy suit from the circumstance, 
of a print of a religious order, which is in my pos- 
session, done about the same period as Droeshout's, and in 
his style of art; exclusive of the dress being more fanciful 
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Thus he i^uj^posed that the poet is in ihsLt efa^^ 
raster, by Martin Droeshout^ when a little forther^ 

we are told, 

I ■ ■■ . , ■ 

- ** The above, it may be said, is but conjec- 
ture; but, it is a very important one, as to the 



in its ornaments, it is the same. The following inscription 
in latin, is on the top of the print, 

■ % 

JO. BARCLAIUS 

Nidua 2S lanum^ * Obfft 12 Aprilii , 

1682 1621 ; 

■■' A. 
1 

AT THE BOTTOM, 

r 

Gente Caledonius Gallus katalibus hie est Roman 

Romano qui docet ore loqUi. 

M. Grothi^. 

AND AT THE BACK, 

N 

JO. BARCLAII 

\ 

A R G E N I I) EM 

• • * - 

D. THEANDRO BUGNOTIO 

ILLtSTRATAM 

EPIGRAMMA. 

Quod te, Barclat, m&gnum 3f manorahile nomen, 
Qiue tefama potens, quis sequeretur hanos, 

Niluxingenii soli concessa The AH DRO 
Exeuteret noctem, qtue tnalh fmdat opus? 



jiS8triPU3 .iK>Tteait3 of tit^ townd; l^pftiipe, if t^ 
^1^ i^iltbjori^d io xeg^diUm precept m ^^ like- 
ness of the actor, in a certain choracier^ t^^^t 
circumstance will help us to account for some 
4i10fere*iQ)5S, ^hijQh ]ui?q)ae^tifflttably exigt ^ween 
ihis head, ^eiod o^er rf$s^n;1^^ces of $h^Ji^p^Mfe^ 
\duch we have grounds also to consider as au- 
thentic." 
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" What may a little confirm the above notion 
of mine, is the simple fact, that when Marshall 
afterwards, in 1640, took this print and reduced 
it for the spurious ^ edition of the poems, then 
published, he turned the poet out of the stage 
drgs3 he woye in the earlier engravings, and 
invested him ip fi .maptle siiid Qth^r hB^biliaments, 
M9^ suited to the work he was engaged to 
embellish." 



Abgbnis 4* frustrd toto legerdur in Orbe, 

Hancfi;U9trd nostpr soUicitar^t amor, 
?iitm quo$ Miciat quamvis git plena leporiSf 

Jgnoti cum sit nulla cupido boni ? 
Hujus Sf occultos quispossit noscere sensus, 

.Ver^haque ifim variis rvubila Jfqctfl^ mqdi^J 
Maxima pervigili debetur gratia cura^ 

Qua lUx est, oppi cfafi^jr o^a jtuff : 
Qtf t tibi pro scrtptis posthac referentur honares, 

Hos tantadef^s j^se referre i/irp. 
Qui lacem h media portuit deducere nocte, 

yEi fleets denat lumhie posse /rta. 

ViNCENTIUS SaBLONIUS 




7A»; Shadoioe is renavned Jhil^air's^ScuU ofiKaae 
The applauje' deliaht^ Ac wonder efxhe 6Xaae . 
Nature her seUb, war fraud of his itftans! 
lAnJJcyd to loaarc the ircfiirta of his KneS, 
The learned tcill Cot/cfs, hxr toorhs arcjuchi 
L^s neither man- nor jAu^, can prayja to much. ■ 
' id to tell 1 
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III my o(>in|[on, fho^i^' hi^ senieii<^e^ of Mr. 
Boaden's hal^onfirnied wfcat I have s&id, andwi^ 
a' refutatioii of fais forniei;' a:i3serti6n. At pa^e 1 13^ 
lie c€tottients on tlib head of Shaklp<§d^ ^ 
W. Mai^hdF, to thfe poem^ in 1640.' and the' 
suppdi^d h^d by Pa^he. 

" The writers of caldlogues are happy piersfonS V * 
they describe many portraits which caAtodt be 
fodnd^ aiid so circumstantially, as to l^ad ' onW ' 
to imiagine/ that onc\B they must have exteiteci/ 
Among these d^iderata, is to be numbered one ^ 
of Shakspeare, by that excellent engraved, John^ 
Paytie; Mr/ Granger says of it. that the po^ is' 
* represented with a laurel branch in hiii left 
haidd.' But afi my' enquiries, have ne?<re'r b&Bi 
able to procure a sight of this print ; and, perhaps, ' 
it is confounded with that by W. Marshall, - 
which certainly exhibits our poet with this si- 
mstrous decoration." 

" Payne wanted only application to coiifihn 
both his fortune and his fame; he had' a' good ' 
deal of the firm and forcible mannidr of hiis master, 
Simon Passe, and he executed som6 heads, after 
Cornelius Jansen, in a. style, so beyond the cbm- 
mon embellishments of his time, that it is indeed 
greatly to be regretted, that his Shldospear^ has 
disappeared, if he really engraved it I confess, 
lam half tempted t6 think it will yet be found, 
for the reason which I now proceed to a^ign." 

I 2 • 
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^^ Whoever is acquainted with iksb loose atid 
wiry manner of Marshall, witness his bilst of 
Fletcher, and the wretched "bi-forked hill," on 
which he has grounded it, (see the folio, I6475) 
cannot but feel that his hedd of Shakspeare, in 
1640, is in a manner not his own; and, indeed^, 
a dark and strongly relieved print, instead of the 
Arjy tasteless, colourless thing, which he bestowed 
as a usual sign to Mr. Moseley's editions of the 
contemporary poets ; I, therefore, feel almost con- 
fident, that MarshaQ here copied the head by 
John Payne ; indeed, taking the half-length of 
Elizabeth, by Crispin de Passe, the father, after 
wljiom they all worked, as the niodel; the 
head of Marshall, is exactly such a perforqiance 
a^ you would expect from that school, where, as 
is certain the pupils, though alike, are yet inferior 
to the master." 

It is rather cunous, that Mr. Granger should 
be the only person that has mentioned having 
seen the print by Payne. As Mr. Boaden seems 
to have more knowledge of his works than I 

* 

have, as to affirm^ that he ^^ cannot but feel that 
Marshall's head of Shakspeare/ in 1640, is in a 
manner npt his own ;" it may not be very for 
from the (ruth to imagine, that Payne had nearly 
e»gr?tv^ it, an^ was* afterwards finished by Mar- 
stroll ; ii^ such a case, it is possible Mr. Granger 
may have seen an impression with Payne's name 
to it, either engraved, or i^ writing ; . but be it 






ta it raBty^ the fallowing remarks will show what 
use Mr. Boadeii has made by some further ob- 
jservations on it« 

His belief is> that ^^ Marshall's print of Shaks- 
peare, is derived to him from Payne, when, 
perhaps, iti is confounded with ib&t by W. Mar-^ 
shall," who, as well as Payne and Droeshout^ 
worked from the sohool of Crispin de Passe^ and 
whose method was most likely imbibed by his 
scholars; again, in his two concluding pages, 
121 and 122, ^^ The. head, by Marshall, seems to 
have been, copied by him from a head by Payne, 
who reduced that by Droeshout, with some va- 
riations in the dress and attitude." 

He then talks of the light he has thrown on those 
five portraits of Shakspeare, which to tne is about 
as clear as the moon m seen through a fog. Mr. 
fioaden attempts, in his remarks on Mr, Steevens's 
opinions, (p. 98) to reprove what was absolutely 
well explained by that gentleman. The ^axt I 
allude to is [ as follows ; ^^ Marshall too," says 
Mr. Steevens, " when he engraved it reversed the 
%ure5 (alluding to the Felton picture.) To 
be sure he did; and did he never ask liirqself, 
how it happened that Droeshout, on his hypo- 
thesis, did not do the same thing? Yes, the picture 
knd an engraving pretending to be taken frooi 
it in 1623, absolutely look the same way; though, 
even as late as Houbraken's, (1747) all the 
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heads were reversed by the engraver as a comtnoii 
practice." 

^^But yet, how did it happen that Marshall, 
wh6 was a superior engraver, did not produce a 
more accurate likeness' frbm thfe picture, if he 
copied it? he coidd' not be suspected df simitar 
volunteer infidelities with those of the DutcHndian. 
He would have exhibited the conifcad foreliebd, 
the strai^ht^eye brcwv^ the flatted liose, and the' 
thi» beard of the picture one would think. Nothing 
lil^ it. Marshall saw no picture. prt)eshbut was his' 
original; only, that having reduced it as to size, he 
was unable, with all his skill, to give a tithb 
of the expressions communicated in the folio by 
the " mischievous agency of the Dutchman." 

T 
« 

Mr. Boaden says, (page 121) " Thie bead by 
Marshall has been copied by him from a head by 
Payne, who redn^d that by Droeshout." And at' 
(page 98) in anfolher passage, speaking ot the Feltoii > 
head and Droeshout's print, is ai follows ; " Yes, 
the picture and an engraving pretending to be; 
tfiiken from it in 1623, absolutely look the saiAe- 
way.^ If a print, in those times, could- not be' 
made to look the same way as the iMcturCj it 
was not possible that Marshall could have engraved 
his plate from Payne, for Payne's, in such a case, 
must, if copied from Droeshout's, look the reverse 
to that ^ original ; whereas, Marshall's looks the . 
contrary Way to Droeshout's ; consequently, it cotild - 



Wt ih^yeih^nAoim bom Pajrim'iS. lajthe above 

^pja£iM:ed bis, o^ evidencp, apd, m he very jijstly 
fih$Qrved m his . conaluudi^^g page 122^ on the Pelton 
fdeture^ 

'^ Happily, in neariy aU cases pf <^b nature, 
the ingenuity 13 never so complete as to baffle 
the inquiry of criticism; and the gentle progress of 
time conducts to the triwnph of TRUTH-" 

It is a very common case to observe, that 
i^henever an enthusiast engages in a dii^putation, 
i^ith wb»t vehemlhce he applies the shafts >of 
his ridicule, as though it was absolutely necessary 
to destroy the thing he contemns, in order to 
ponvert the .minds of his /adversaries: but this 
ccotpmely, in the end, generally recoils on the 
calufnniator* l%ua flndlngith^t the Fdton portrait 
has the strongest circumstantial proofs c^ its 
originality, is abused, and entirely rejected fen* 
the /want pf a discriminating judgment, it is a 
duty to appear in such a cause, and expose .what 
Mr. Boaden^ caUs TRUTH, resecting the. oriigin 
of . engravingSiloalqng Ihe.san^e way asiUie pictures;, 
this author assess they ,were not so. done luitil 
Houbraken, 1747 ; I shall now show that he is in 
Uie wrong, .8& p^ctuiies were engraved in Droe- 
shout's time, thasame way as they look, which 
9pn l^e prc^v^liJ bj ^iquerqus epgrayiiflgs in the 
British Museum. The first I have to ol)serve, 
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is WUHam Summers,, Jester to Henry VIH. 
engraved by Ddaram. This portrait, is a whole 
length, in a tunic, small folio, (very rare,) 
with the initials H I R, upon his breast. Had 
the plate of this print been engraved as the 
picture looked it would have printed the above 
letters thus, SL III. I must here observe, that this 
. print is done very near the time of the first 
portrait that was ever engraved, which was that 
rf Archbishop Parker, 1673. 

But as the above may not be sufficient satisfaction 
to many persons, I will now refer them to a decided 
proof The portrait of Philips II. of Spain, who came 
to England to marry Mary I. has his sword on the 
left side in an engraved print of the day. Also the 
whole length portrait of Henry Prince of Waxes, 
has also the sword on the left side. The above print 
is by Simon Passe, A. D. 1612.* Another print 
is by Marshal], 1640, a whole length portrait of 
Lord Ba^on, sitting at a table writing, with his 
right hand in a book* Those admirable productions 
of Le Brun's Battles of Alexander the Great, 
engraved by Edelink, have the implements of war 
in their right hands, and every other part corre- 
sponding as though they were pictures. 

As I have now shown that portraits were en- 



** This print is extremely rare, and has been lately copied in 
mezzotinto^ by Dunkerton, for Mr. Woodburn. 



^mi% eifU^i, I will ^ow t^lie Jbi«Q "a button hbfe 
JoAier/' fm^ shm vhat be say^ atp^e ,104:-^ 

: *^ Wheji I firpft ^w 4^s headajt RiehaFdaon's^ I 
fbt^d tbat it ^a|d been a good deal cubbed under 
t^ ^S^i btnk tbere wi^^ po cifrpillar <3rac]^ upon tbe 
0as§Bimi wfaieh time u a(¥e to {^oduce:" 

Here k an error scarcely to be credited. pUj^ 
would thMc thi$ ^thor haj^ : never seen a ^pief^urie 
older than hinfiself. Had he ever inspected pictures 
lay Haq^ Holbein, Titiai^ Claude, Rubens^, &c. 
^ Al^ould bear wijtneas [to the contr^y ; and most of 
the aboy0 ijiaater's works are to be seen at the 
]^atio^ <^lery> in Pdll MaH, where there k evi- 
filMitiprdi:^ l& the cpntr^tfy .of what he asserts. 

As J b^ve i^me knfowlec^ 'how cracks ara 
{H^odciced in paintuigs, I will sftiow that time has 
hvit little to do with it beyond a short period^ 
(Cr$tcl^ in pictures a^e caused by glutiqous ^matterip 
used in , too ^greiptt a quaiittty in the body of the 
ipaint, and which istnore dop^- at: present than in 
.finrm^ times. When too ^eat quantity is used 
^th ^ coloiirs^ it makes pictures beautifully . trans«- 
.fiirent, biti asr they ^t hard m drying, they shrinl^ 
mAf ccm^^neptly, will cradc. Whereas, let a pictutp 
be painted with colomrs as they come from the mci^npir 
factory, with only nut and drying oU^ the pietur<^ 
will then stand for ever, without "circular cracks :? 
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if not'pmned by cleanitig ot tNiii treiifiiMt. ^b 
Feltoii pictare js painted en' wdod) e^xtr^mciy ^ (i^ 
of colour^ "on a « white prepared groiiiid, and th^ 
substance, alUx^ether^ is not so thick as a wafer, « con- 
sequently, that cirdumstance* wifl^ ais6> |>revi&nt 
cracking in a degree. Thei»ef6re, let ^^ VXUTW 
no more falsely blind the eye-sight df ^ his 1^^/' 
In some of the works c^Sir JoshimReyudildd, cradk^ 
pictures may be seen in greatest perfection, ^^ch is 
pf modern date ; and I have s^en instanpes whj^re 
pictures tare cracked in the " circular forms," in a 
few years after tbey were painted. We are n^xt 
tpld"Th^re:was a splitting of the cnii^t of the ipictnre 
doym thenose, which seemed the operation of hjeat 
T^th^r than age. ]i remember t|ie 4|flS[cult task 
Mr. Bpydell described, when he a^rwfurds,^ by 
softening "the painty and pressing with t^ pallet k&ife, 
S)]Lcceeded in fixing thpse warped and djsseyered parts 
to the ^ak pan^l; on which thety priginaUy |-epospd. 
{fit ever originated ip the quarter alluded to, it might 
have been considered os spoiled in th^ Egyptian 
-operation of the oven, and so have been condemned to 
the Miiiories,'or the 'Museum." This crack i^ of a 
another sort, and not occasioned by the process ailtided 
to, it is ^tiH y§ry visible^ not only as < to the nose, 
but to the very ^«edge Pf the* pictucei dowawaj<ds.i I 
<;annot ^ say I Jbave^ an;^ ptetemiotB > to 'know > Kvhat 
the " j^yptiftn operation of theoten," \^ do^ but I 
do affirm, it is not cmcked by heat, for ituhas etery 
appearance of being done when the panel was cut 
(perhaps by the broker,) to fit the frame, it is now in. 



^y ^P^^tj^^ 1^^ ^4 ^^ ypw^ds^ and in the 
sawiQg, fit ,>|^ bent back^ ^o as ^, cause afraeture^, 
fFpngi th^ Cf^ptiie ^ th^ fo|rehead to the extr^uity of 
i|^e |)ipture .; ao'«o<;her reasonable conjecture oembe 
foraged oi^it^ aQdl^avean idea^ (hat until it came 
under Mx. J3ayd^'s hand^, to h?.ve never before be^n 
t^pjBiiredi for all he did to it is quite visible. At^ 
page 9Qf J\Ir. ^3c^tden gives as follows :-^. 

^^ "What tfien^ I n\ay be asked> do you think ^f ^the 
pic^ture in ^uei^ion? *lsit«ntirely/painkd from the 
print ? Cert^^inly not. A piaiiiter of sfciU m^ould 
,hate seen the ^ne^pmnts of the expression^ 4ind pre^ 
sei^ved sill iliat the print cfcmvc^ed^if he did not even 
improve fliem. ^IVfyc^iniouiistlns^; pec^e hadilopg 
been ^seeking for >pictures df Sbajkspeare. -Every 
thing wa^, during my youth, wansanted Hifd^ ihat 
had a high forehead^ litUe or no hair, and th&sli^test 
look of the iknovm print of htm. 1 conceive ihen^ 
that at last, some fragment of an > early portrait did 
occur, with more thsm \i6U^l resemblance, asto JLhe 
poi^ition of the head, and the costume of t^e hair.'' j 

lliisi is no je^t, but <^of most exceH^t fimcy ;? 
.butgp on :-Tr 

^< I Mppose dial^tJ^is was improved into stiH 
^elosmr ^resemblance ; that the ruif was daubed o^ 
dnidie jMitilated sAate of (he piotuiie, and the name 
^lac0d im ^e ibaok of 4t, in the hand-writing of 
^Eliztfbtth's jT^ign, and in the modish orthography." 

It ;is raiher unfortunate for Mr. "Boaden,. that 
he' shourd^have supposed, Chat the generd ap- 
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pearance of this [^ctare^ di^ onginally >^)pear 
** with more thatt usual resemblance,** to the poet^j 
for if this evidence is to be taken at all upon it, 
1 think he has, in this instance, rather estaUished 
than refuted ^e originality of th^ picture ; but, 
any man who is ^ judge of paintiqgs, 'would not 
" w/>^e,** without giving evident reason that tte 
ruff is ^^ daubed on/^ for the repairs in die picture are 
so visible, that the Ivord ^^ $wppo$je^ might be very 
well dispensed with* The exfaremily of the jvt% 
where the picture is^eut off, hw iieed r^Niir^d, aiida 
smaP pie<^ added» fiinceU w^ discovered in i^ 
Minories, probablyi as Mr, BoydeU bad surgidilly 
repaired the nos^, b$ might h^ve added ^ small 
piece to the ruff, and whiph is not sD ni^ as might 
have been done ; ther^ are two or thr^ pl^ioess in tb# 
left cheek niend^ about the size of a p{^ th^^i^ 
on the fwime side ^f the ^m i£| &• littM rubbedf At 
page €15, we are told, 

'^ The fbrehe^d js npt only different in character fQ 
Droeshout's^ but the ablest artists have assured me^^ 
that nature never produced ooe of such a form*^ ' 

I see nothing in the forehead beyond what is very 
commCndy seen, which is h^ andnairow, and only 
proves, that ^lakspeare was tiot thi^ head^ m W0 
are convinced bybiP woits. It ift^mther ipQgalar in 
itsa|q)eatance, I wMl allow, wUoh is oausedlby t^ 
hair not beii^ «iiffi(4ei^ off the sid^ to miake it 
look like the bust or I>ropshout's print, Ix^ of which 
aiedone iipwjij;da^.<rf 



Ah» }mW^W^' %V,*',al»^t the time the 
C^iW^.iR^<?t«re.vfoM^ ijl# Mr, Keek's 

^P^» l#»^' iyep%^WP 9^ P<»*»*»**«, w^ so Hub iit- 
*W^^f^^}^Mi^,^^^^^ 9^ot^ a»d Mr. 

t^ofj^fjkspeare," Tfee ^v^ an^pcjbte i». surely 
<^f^fi'^R3F|g9p4 n^^us^,; ^Jvy I4M I#oest^r and Lord 

Oj|^;(jlB,xi.P, M^^) 4^^ *^ purchase th« Felton 
P^tiv^j ^^ % ifj^jre^ulity , pf ,*e^ch dii^iiigpished 

m<?B> ifisjIiQ,^;^ fep^e^^flc^ of 4bBir, pwcha«iig, 
\^t^,|is,n)Pa|ii?t{ li^y,,fia gej^TOi.por^mit of Uie 
pqf^,f .es^a^vf ,( of th(^t ha4 -conjitiop it, was 4teq^ 
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Xw^^npiy.ifla^ ^pc^ Ofi the 4reps of jthe ? 

jectured, in a reasonable mai^i^ i^bat it might, 
be. It appears in the Stratford Register, th^t on 
'^!fing:n^\t^ son of William Shak- 

sjpeare, was buried, at the age of twelve years." 
And in tHe following ye^r, the above picture was 
painted, t Vhe ^rei$», ^ i^hsA Mttle is «een^ < has . all the 
apiicarance of mourning, the plain white linen oma?- 
ai«iifciDtfH€l>tI|c^ m&ck, i^hodizoBtally straight in front, 
attd* ikf *doubt», from' its appieaFanod at tl^ sidles^ is 
intb^d^d to be- citcular at the back of the neck. 
'Fhe 'Swall^ pkits inwardly terminate with sharp 
points; la lite 4Mtward hMi, which is \^ery smsM, 
The dress under it is black, and has the appearance 
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of a cape of a cloak, from the direction of the 
corners pointing! to the shoulders. It is rather re-» 
markable, that a cloak of this character is seen on 
the right shoulder of Marshall's print of Shakspeare, 
forty-three years after, I, therefore, trust theaboye 
observations, tendi^ a little towards confirming the 
originality of the picture,^ as the poet most likely 
wore a cloak of that description. 

At page 92, Mr. Boaden asserts, in opposition to 
Mr. Steevens' statement, the manner which Shakspeare 
spelt his name. As that cannot affect the picture in the 
least degree, I shall say as little as possible on the sub- 
ject. But, what Mr. Steevens very justly observes, 
is that his name, on the back of the picture, is spelt 
as the poet himself spelt it, (exclusive of the omitting 
a letter (e) at the end,) as can be proved by his will, 
and, also, by his autograph to a mortgage, signed 
by Shakspeare, A.D. 1612-13; and which seems 
entirely to have escaped Mr. Boaden's notice, but 
which tends to make a complete book of blunders. 



* We find a very similar interest was excited by the Dilettanti 
Society, on the discovery of an original miniature of Mikon, 
painted by Samuel Cooper, and which Sir Joshua Reynolds pur- 
chased for one hundred guineas, from a picture dealer, who had 
obtained it from a common furniture broker, that could not re- 
member the time nor manner by which he came by it*. Seven 
years after, a very corresponding attack was made on this miniature, 
as to the above portrait of Shakspeare, which was totally 
defeated by Sir Joshua, in a letter addressed to Mr. Urban, in the 
Gentleman's Magazbe of i791»— See Northcote's Memoirs of 
Sir J. R* 
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Mr, Boaden^ at page 103, remarks thus, " there 
is, however, something of strange coincidence in 
what I have before stated. Mr. Wilson receives, in 
1792, from a man of fashion, who must not be 
ilamed, a head of the poet, dated in 1597, and 
endorsed Guil. Shakspeare. About the same time, 
were received sundry deeds, letters, and plays of 
Shakspeare, from a gentleman, who, in like manner, 
was not to be named. And they abounded in the 
hand- writing of Elizabeth's reign, and, also, exhi- 
bited the poet's name, with the recent orthography 
of the commentators. I do not know, but, that 
this picture might have been intended to appear 
among the infinite possessions of the nameless 
gentleman."* 

The above insinuations of Mr. Boaden, ha$ been 
the means of my obtaining a book, entitled, " The 
Confessions of William Henry Ireland," in the perusal 
of which, I have received much pleasure, one part 

* The author of these writings alluded to» is Mr. Ireland, In a 
book, entitled Chalcographimania, he is noticed by the following 
lines and note» p. 57 : — 

** Whose impudence deserves the rod. 
For having ap*d the muse's god.f 

t ^ It has frequently afforded me a matter of astonishment, how this 
literary fraud could so long, have duped the world, and involved in its 
decc£tioB8 vortex, such personages as a Parry Wharton^ and Shendan, not 
omitting Jemmy Bo$well, of Johnsonian renown ; nor can I even refrain 
from smiling, whenever the pamphlets of Boaden^ Waldrotif Wyotty and 
PhiUikihe9y otherwise — Wehb^ Eiq. chance to fall in my way. All 
this, however, verifies the words of Martial, when he says, StuUus labor 
est ineptiwrum." 
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mparticidai!^ fetesst to thelettemMr. Bdadea men- 
tionsp in his pre&ce, to have had: ^^ lAe ^dumir fai 
mddrea^ to the late George SteeveHs, Esq;, v^ch 
krouffht before Ike jmbUc fhe first detecHon^ ^ OM 
impudeidt and verif onsiti^l forfferyy 

^Sxm< far Mr. Btaden nvists the firsit detector ei 
these £»g^es^. \viA. ba seen by ^e fe}lewi«ig extinct, 
tabeiis fiXMn.|i«2fi9, ofi W. H. Ii^dajid's ^cnvn .ocmr' 

^^ AseVQi7<eiid6a^voiirto calm Mr. Samuel Ireland'$ 
UHidf^rcrteA fiitile^ i .eansidted Mc. Albany Widlis 
m)» the expediency t<^ dispatehkig a lettef to him 
averring myself the author of the manirsofipti^, astd 
referring him for further satisfaction to Mr. Albany 
Wallb: to whioh. suggestion Mr. Wc^ s^re^d; 
»nd i, in cmiiseqvicfieie^ |)^ined a very long ei^istle to 
Mr. IrdaDdy stating the whole transaetii^n, and 
4iTmmg \m pardon, in the most Aubmksive temu^ 
f or the ^fror I had cmnmitt ed and thatrouble I iiad 
ithus unintentionally caused him* This commu- 
^ieatien^ being approved of by Mr. Wallis^ waa 
immediately forwarded to Mr. Samuel Ireland fer 
his perusal.^' 

Next, comes Mr. Lrehm^s Remark on Mr. Boa^ 
den's Letter to Mr. George Steevens. 

^^ A very early oppositionist to the validity of the 
£stbricated manuscripts was the above Mr. Boaden^ 
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^ho, from being one of their most staunch sup- 
porters, suddenly shifted his ground ; and, in a letter 
addressed to Mr. George Steevens, endeavoured to 
controvert what was at that stage of the business 
generally believed, — ^that the manuscripts were from 
the pen of ShaJk^peare." 

In pages 17 and 18 of his pamphlet, under the 
head *^ Collations and Remarks," is the following 
paragraph; which proves that Mr. Boaden in his 
research went beyond Mr. Malone, as he there 
allows that the fabricator had referred to the edition 
of Lear in 1608. As to his statement, with regard 
to the folio of 1623, he has not, however, proved 
himself so acute ; that edition being then in my 
possession, and often referred to by me : — 

" The first circumstance I think it necessary to remark is, that 
dih'gent collation of the printed copies with the Lear just publishedp 
has enabled me to decide, that the writet of the manuscript at first 
used only the second folio edition, with such modern impressions 
as he might chance to possess — although, in the course of the play, 
he acquires evidently a copy of Butter*s quarto, 1608, and uses it 
with so determined a preference over the folio, that he preserves its 
readings to the absolute injury of the sense of this passages. The 
folio 1623, he does not appear to have seen. The first proof which 
is offered occurs in the bequest to Gonerill. The words, which 

we find in the folio — 

/ 

' and with cbampaines rich'd 
With plenteoos rivers' — 

are inlVir. Ireland's edition, and are not in the quarto." 

Mr. 3oaden's remark with respect to the word 

L 



/ 
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^dm, in fyage 21^ I muirt twtaiiily allow to hb 
i^i&trec/t. My losng i^sidence m Fr^^nce liad so ane* 
c«^i)^ me to .speH the word i^las, t^t a coosi- 
demble period elapsed ere I correlated mysetf of 
that miidtake in ottbograpliy. The note in question 
is as follows : — 

** By tbu cuHoaswode of writmgthe bterjection one wighl be 
leaa^ted tobeii^i^ that Shakspeare had received a Fi^seli edueatiod 
at Ihe eoUe^ of St. dners.'^ 

In page 41 Mr. Boaden quotes the words that 
follow ih italics from lord Southampton's letter, ai^d ' 
adds the annexed comment : — 

** ' Thryce I have tusayed to wryte, andthryce mye efforts have 
tenne fruitleste,' is a sentence fliat seems to have been written by 
a reader of Milton :— 

* Thrice he essayed, and thrice, in spite tff scorn, 
Tears, snch as angels weep, burst forth^' '* 

On this comment I have only to remaric, that 
Milton, or his works, never occurred to me at the 
moment when lord Southampton's letter was written* 
This Is one of the many instances to be adduced 
of the fallacy of such criticisms^ which are 83 
remote from truth as they must prove unintereisting 
to the reader. 



\ 



With respect to the tout-ensemble of Mr. Boaden's 
pamphlet, I have little to state, further than that its 
iappearance )stli.mped that gentleman's a^XMstacyi and 



brought Us name into public notice as an avowed 
eaemy to the Shaksperian production. 

Boaden^s Pamphlet answered. 

Shortly, after the s^pearance of the above gentb- 
maft's pamphlet, Mr. Wy^tt, who had frequendgr 
inspected the manuscripts, and entertained no doubts 
of their genuineness, published a answer to Mr. 
Boaden's publication, under the following title— ^ 
" A comparative Review of the Opinions of Mr. 
James Boaden (Editor of the Oracle), &c., in 179^ 
andof James Boaden, Esq. Author of FontainviHe 
Forest, &c.) in 1796: By a Friend to Consistency." 



In pages 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 1 1, in order to show 
the former opinions of Mr. Boaden on the subject 
of the manuscripts, Mr. Wy*tt quotes some of the 
paragraphs which appeared in the Oracle ; being as 
follow : — 

** * Shakspeare mamueripU.^'^Byi tbe obliging pelitenesa oi Mr. 
Ifelaody of Norfolk Street, the conductor of this paper* is enabled 
to gratify, in i. geoend way, the public curiosity^ To particularise* 
\rould be fraudulent and ungrateful; Besides the Lear and Vor- 
tigeriH there are various papers, the dameHica facta of thiiB great 
nmn'slifey discovered. 



** * For attribHtiDgto Mr. Boaden the paragrapht which appeanedan 
the Oracle relative to theShakspeare MSS. I have one simple reason, viz. 
that he was. the only person concerned in the dlVection of that paper that 
ev«r viewed them.'' 

L 2 
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*' ' A letter to the lady he afterwards married, distinguished for 
the utmost delicacy of passion, and poetical spirit. It incloses a 
lock of hb hair, also preserved. 

" * A profession of his religious faith, rationally pious, and 
grandly expressed. 

" ' Some poetical compliments and poetical exercises of fancy, 
amongst the company at whose head he is numbered. Devises of 
land; receipts for money advanced, <&c.; and a discovery relative 
to lord Southampton, which we forbear to anticipate,, reflecting 
immortal honour upon the bounty bf the one, and the modesty of 
the other. It is the intention of Mr. Ireland to publish the first 
volume, with fac-similes, if possible, by the king's birth-day ; the 
second volume probably within the following year : and now, to 
this new information, we have only to add, that the conviction 
produced upon our mind, is such as to make all scepticism ridi- 
culous, and when we follow the sentiments of Dr. Joseph Wharton, 
we have no feftr of our critical orthodoxy.' 

** * The same paper of the'2ist contained further observations to 
this effect : ' When we were favoured with a sight of these inva- 
luable remains, we promised the possessor that no sneering ani- 
madversions, written by those who bad never seen them, should 
pass without reply, and probably reproof. One gentleman makes 
himself merry with a profession of faith from Shakspeare; he shall 
be reduced at once to the plea of ignoramu8,'^ihere happens to 
be indusputable proof that this was the custom of the age, nay, 
that other members of the same family had done so. 

*' * But an objection has been urged triumphantly by those who 
have not seen, that a gentleman who had been accustomed to the 
hand -writing of that period, was yet unable to read them. 

** ' The writer of this article is ready to prove his acquaintance 
with the hand-writing of Elizabeth's reign, in the first instance, 
and to read once more the MSS. in the second.-^As to the silly 
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stuiF about the poet's courtship and the lock of hair, with recol- 
lection of similar feelings and similar gifts — 

^ We canDOt bat remember such things were. 
And were most precious to uB"-r- 

** * The man who cannot, should never trust himself with the 
subject of Shakspeare's life, should never by a touch " pollute 
the page of iuspiration.' " 

** On the 26th of February, Mr. Boaden called a second time 
on Mr. Ireland, again expressed his conviction of the authenticity 
of the MSS. and took so deep an interest in their success, as to 
send, on the following day, a letter (of which I among others have 
been ^voured with a sight) which is only remarkable for the 
officious zeal with which he endeavours to make himself a party 
in the ultimate success of the MSS. — an extract will be sufficient 
to satisfy the reader : — 



«' t 



My dear sir. 



** * Though I spoke from memory when I said that Hunsdon 
was lord-chamberlain of Elizabeth's household, it was correctly 
stated— ^Henry Carey, whom she created a baron in the first 
year of her reign, had the charge of her person at court— 
and to secure us as to the ^required date, he was with her 
at the Tilbury camp, in the year 1588, and had there the 
care of her person. — I tb^nk this ample satisfaction upon the 
subject, and lose no time in sending it. This, on any deeper 
inquiry, will be but a poor return for the favour of your 
unreserved communication.' " 



«< 



On the 28th appeared the following: — 



•* * The manuscripts of Shakspeare. — ^The public look up to 
us for a faithful account of these important papers — what we 
have opportuiiity to examine, we shall, from time to time, 
report with the> most scrupulous fidelity. We have read a 



GOQsidei»b.le portioa of the MS.. Leac. Id the title-page, th^ 
great bard professes to have taken the story from Holiugshed^ 
and has, in the true spirit of modesty, apologised for the 
liberty he topk iq, departing fromi the exact statements of the 
Chronicle. — ^There is a letter from Queen Elizabeth to Shak- 
speare, when the poet was manager of the Globe, commanding 
him, with his best players, to perform before her,, and thanking 
him for some verses which her majes1;y much admired.— 'We 
think it will be clearly proved that all the degrading non- 
sense, of his holding hordes, &c« will be found utterly fictitious, 
and that this great man was the Garrick of his age, caressed 
for his powers by every one great and illustrious, the gentle 
friend of genius, and most excellent in the quality he pro- 
fessed.' " 

** On the 23rd of April, thb paragraph appeared :— 

'* * The Shaksperiana, which have been so luckily discovered, 
are now considered as genuine by all but those who illiberally 
refuse to be convinced by inspection.' " 

In pages 44 and 45, in order to expose the won^^ 
derful change so speedily ef&cted in Mr. Boaden's 
ofHnions, Mr. Wy^tt contrasts his sentiments on 
the papers of the two different periodls named in the 
title. 



<f 



LeUm to Ama HgthmiBaye. 



** Oracle. ** James Boaden, Esq. 

''This letter is* distinguished ^ 'This letter must, if ge- 
for the utmost delicacy of pas- nuine, have been written at 
sion and poetical spirit/ " sixteen years of age. The ex- 

pressions have nothing of tb«i 
character of our prose in thai 
period of our literature. Thja 
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¥€Ms (4kat Fcillo^ in %Sr. ive» 
land's ,pi4>licatfdii) are worthy 
of RO other notice than that 
they are metrically smooth.* 
Page 40 of a Letter to 'Gt. 
Steeveds, £^." 

^ Letter to Lord Souihamptm. 

^ Oracle. ** James Boadcfn, E^q. 

** * A Jbcovery telative to ^* * The judicbas critic at 
lord Sottthaniptoii, reiectii% ^Nide p^ceiVes the modern co« 
immortal honour on the boanty lonring xif diction and flow 
of the one^ and the modesty of language.* Page 42.** 
of the other. The conviction 
^rodaced upon our mind is 
such, as to make aU soepticittti 
ridiciillMis.' " 



t€ 



The Profeuion of Faith, 



** Oracle. «' James Boadeo, £aq. 

** *A profession df liis re- *' * Nothing but the puerile 
ligioos faitlii rationally pious qoaintness and idiomatic po- 
and grandly expressed.'*' verty of a methodist rhapsody ! 

Exquisite nonsense! Execrable 
jargdn ! ' Pp. 42, 4», 44." 

" Of Mr. Wy^tt's pampMet I shall oriy fiirdier 
add, flrnt it w«$ lat the time deenfied a very ^rited 
defenc^) aiad proved highly gratifying to every ad- 
vocate for the validity of the Shakqperiaa *nattu-» 
scripts." 

At page 102, Mr. Bdaden observes, " It is not 
iiacuriouB, that Mr. Steevens should have allowed 
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my friend, Mr. G. Nieol/ to purchase the head 
from Mr. Felton at forty guineas, rather than 
secure it at any price for himself; he was not 
much in the habit of weighing money against 
peculiar gratifications; but, in this instance, he 
chose to retain merely a copy of it, made for 
him by the late Josiah Boydell, « Esq. a man 
whom to name, is praise enough. That artist 
worked upon it, until no discoveraUe difference 
remained; and the" fac-simile was before Mr. 
Steevens constantly till he died." 

In consequence of the above misconception, I 
requested Mr. Nicol to inform nie the reason, 
that Mr. Steevens did not purchase the picture 
of Mr. Felton ; to which he answered, " At the 
time Mr. Boydell made the copy from it, which 
Mr. Steevens afterwards possessed, Mr. Felton 
was not inclined to part with the original, but, 
as I expressed a wish to possess it, I was in- 
duced to offer the sum of fbrty guineas, which 
he accepted, and what I certainly should not 
have given, did I not think it the most genuine 
portrait of Shakspeare." As to Mr. Boaden's 
remarks, that ^^ the fac-simile was before Mr. 
Steevens constantly till he died," I think is suflS- 
cient confirmation, that, that gentleman believed the 
original, was a genuine portrait of the bard; and 
is surely a complete answer to the story told 
by Mr. Boswell, of his (Mr. Steevens's) smile, 
upon Mr. Bindley's attesting its authenticity, (see 
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page 101 of Bo9Aen%) and (at page 100,) ba 
asserts, ^< Mr Steevens inferred^ that all vibo sub- 
scribed to Trotter's engraviiig firom it, wore sincere 
believers, a matter to which I myself can give a de- 
cided negative ; numy subscribed, who aely wished 
it genuine." After what is here said, it is sin- 
gular to perceive in the list of subscribers to the 
above print, Mr. Boaden's name is among them, 
an^d which is rather evid^it, that at one time 
his opinions was (^^M)6ite to his present argu- 
ments. Setting aside the (pinions of Mr. Boaden, 
as to the validity of the Felton picture, I do 
think, that the ignominy he has attempted to 
throw on the good character of Mr. Steevens, 
(page 102,) is both ungenerous and unfeeling, 
as the man is dead.* ^' His having heard also, 
various tales of the wanton (Peasantries of this 
ingenious person,'' (among friends,) as to stile 
him ^^ the puck of commentators," has anght to 
do with what that gentleman gave to the wwld, 
as his belief, for to establish truth, was the basis 
of his intentions, there can be no doubt. 

Having gone over the whole of Mr. Boaden's 



* Dr. JohnsQa says, *' the dead* it is true, can make no resis-. 
taoce; they may be attached with great security; but, since thej 
can neither feel, nor mend, the safety of mauling them seems 
greater than the pleasure. Nor, perhaps, would it much misbe- 
seem them to remember, that amidst all our triumphs over the 
nometmcal and the iCMeku, that we likewise are men,** and as 
Swift observed to Burnet, ** shall soon be among the dead oar- 
selves." 

M 
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sts^tb^uts, I have selected those parts to com*^ 
ment upon, principally connected with my main, 
object, (the Felton picture,) and flatter myself 
to have produced such evidence, as must prove^ 
to demonstration, its originality beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, as the initials iand date on the back^ 
records it to have been done by Richard Burbage^ 
when the poet was in the thirty-^third year of 
his age, and in mouniing for his only son, who 
died at the age of twelve, and this being sup-- 
ported by the account given , by Granger, that Bur-^ 
bage had painted a picture of the poet, is to be 
credited^ as the verses by John Davies, of Hereford, 
clearly prove he haniUed the pencil, within eight 
years diter the date on the above poi^rait, and which 
I think is sufficient evidence, to set it down cbs the 
original of Shakspeare, by that celebrated per- 
former, and must Be considered one of the most 
valuable gems in the world. 



V 



THE SHAKSPEARE's PORTRAIT, 



SUPPOSED TO BE 



BY CORNELIUS JANSEN. 

ANNO 1610, -aETAT. 46, 
PRINTED VERBATIM FROM Mjl. BOABEN*JS ACCOUNTS. 



In the year 1770, the play of King licar was 
published by White, in fleet-street, as a specimen 
of what the Editor intended with respect to the 
whole of ^Shakspeare's works. The plan was ex- 
ceedingly judicious, and differed from that of Mr. 
Capell only, by making the collations of the various 
copies accompany the poet's text, instead of as- 
semUing them in' volumes of another size, and to 
be published at a distant time.^ 



* To shew how a necessary task may be ridiculed, and what 
a test of truth this precious ridiculb is likely to be, we way 
iDstance the treatment of Mr. Jennens, This laborious gentleman 
used to spread the various copies, ancient and modern, of our 
poef s works, in a rather distant series, and pass himself rapidly 
from one end of his collection to the other and back again, line 
by line. Mr. Steevens, I suppose, must have seen, him at this 
brisk collation, for be' fastened upon his rival the title of the 
iAifl(fe-c0ciir Commentator. 

M 2 
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To the above play of King Lear was prefixed a 
Tery delicate mezzotinto by R. fiarlom, from the 
origiiml portrait of Shakspeare in the possession of 
Charles Jennens, Esq. of Gopsal, in Leicestershire, 
the ostensible patron, but real editor of the work. 
That gentleman was firmly convinced of its au- 
thenticity. What communication Mr. Jennens 
made upon the subj ect of this picture to the 
critics of his time, I cannot discover: under his 
print from it, he merely states, that it w9^s painted 
by Cornelius Jansen, of which, indeed, even the 
jprint exhibited sufficient evidence. The late Mr. 
Steevens, speaking of the fortunate possessor of 
this picture, says, that he "was not disposed to 
forgive the writer who observed, that, being dated 
in 1610, it could not have been the work of an 
artist who never saw England till 1618, above 
a year after our author's death.'* There were 
other inferences which he might leave Mr. Jennens 
to draw-: — such as this, that if, however, he could 
be certain of his painter, ^ that certainty was de- 
cisive against his poet — or this other, that if still 
he deemed the head a Shakspeare, Jansen could 
merely have copied it from some other picture. 

Mr. Steevens was unfortunately a person, who 
took a very marked delight in ruffling the com- 
placency of others^ Finding in WaJpole's Anec- 
dotes of Painting, vol. ii. page 8, the words — 
^^ Jansen's first works in England are dated about 
1618," (in which, bs will be afterwards shewn. 
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Walpole was certainly ivrong), he at once assumes 
the year 1618 to be the date of the painter's 
arrival in this country, and throws it at the 
picture in Jennens's possession, to blot out the 
characteristic proofs of its authenticity. Howeiver, 
be it observed, that, having been bom in the year 
1564, in 1610 our great poet was certainly 46, as 
this picture expresses him ; and further, that in a 
sli^t, but neat scroll over the head, there are the 
two words UT MAGUS, which very personally, 
indeed, apply to Shakspeare. The two words are 
extracted from the famous Epistle of Horace to 
Augustus, the First of the Second Book ; the par- 
ticular parage this : 

Ille per exientum funem mibi posse videtur 

Ire poeta; meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 

Irritat» mulcet^ falsis terroribus implet, 

Ut Magus; et modo me tl^ebis, modo pooit Athenis. 

No man ever took this " extended range" more 
securely than Shakspeare ; no man eyer possessed 
so ample a controul over the passions; and he 
transported his hearers, as a magician, over lands 
and seas, from one kingdom to another, superior 
to all circumscription or confine. This always 
was deemed the peculiar characteristic of Shak- 
speare ; and great as the merits of his contempories 
unquestionably were, had Ben Jonson been to 
apply this passage of his beloved Horace to some 
poet of the reign of King James, he woukl as- 
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suredlyy have written the two words in question 

over the portrait of Shakspeare. 

> . 

When Mr. Steevens assumed the year 1618 
to be that of Jansen's arrival in England, he 
dould not but know that Walpole's book itself 
exhibited a doubt when he arrived. According 
to Sandrart, he was born in London,* of Flemish 
parents ; but, Vertue, and the author of an essay 
towards an Bngli^ school, say it was at Amsterdam, 
where, the latter asserts, that he resided long ; the 
former, that he came over young '^ Mr. Vertue also 
pronounced his earliest performances to be his best. 
It is extremely probable that Sandrart was right in 
his assertion, and that Jansen, bom among us, started 
as a painter in London ; but, however this may be, 



*232. Cornelios Jaosonius Londipensis. 

Belgis propterea annumerari potest^ quia Parentes ejus in Belgico 
Hbpauico nati fuerant, et ob tumultus saltern bellicos Londinum 
concesseranty ubi hunc deinde genuere filium. Hie cum ad artem 
pictoriam sese applicuisset, iconibuspotissimumconficiendisopenim 
-dedit ; unde in servitia CaroH Stuarti Regis Augiiee assumtus^ Regis 
atque Reginse^ totiusque aulae elegantes jelaborabat effigies. Ortis 
autem inter Regem hone atque Parlamentum dissidiis, ade6que in 
turbas basce involute tota Anglia, Jansonius noster un^ fere cum 
omnibus celebri oribus artificibus aliis ex Anglia discedebat, trans- 
late in HoUandium turn temporis omni felieitatis genere affluentem^ 
domicilio : ibidemque postquam icones coiifecisset egregias pluri- 
masy tandem anno 1665. Amstelodami ex bac miseriarum valle 
emigravit. — Sandrart. Academiae Picturae Nobiiis. Caput xx. 
ii.314. 
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if" Ik came over to us, he came over young, for 
Mr. Malone thus notices the old mistake respecting 
his arrival : 

" Mr. Walpole has stated that Jansea came into England about 
tlie year 1618, (the reader bas seen what Mr. Walpole really did 
state) ; but tliis is a mistake ; for 1 bave a portrait painted by him, 
dated ISll,* which bad belonged, for more than a century, to a 
femily that lived at Chelsea."— ii/e of Shakipeare, edition 1821, 
ol. ii. p. 42B. 

Here we certainly see him in the practice of luf 



■ As to the information Mr. Malone has given, it is without any 
evidence to establish Jansen's being in this conntry in IGII, for he 
lias not evea hinted, who or what waa the person painted, by him, 
in tbe above date, whether it is of a man, woman, child, or aa 
English character ; but, allowing it to be of the latter, it is equally 
possible to have been painted abroad, therefore, wc are still in 
doubt who was tbe painter of the Sbakspeare portrait ; a minute 
coniparisiiu with some other works of Jansen, may decide it in hi* 
favour. Mr. Boaden, however, says in the next page, in con- 
sequence of Mr. Malone's statement, that, "the objection is 
removed, that it could be painted by Jansen." 1 apprehend now 
it h not. 

When Mr. Woodburn purchased this picture of Mr. Spackman, 
he informs me it was in a very decayed frame, with an inscriptiaa 
on it, and believes it was the name of the poet. I had tbe honour 
«f waiting on her Grace tbe Duchess of Somerset, at her town 
residence, for tbe purpose of inspecting tbe picture, which was 
granted. The forehead resembles Droesbout's print the moat of 
any other, the formation of the eye brows and eyes is that of the 
bust, but the great difference between the latter and the picture, 
is ID the space between the noseand mouth, tbe painter has certainly 
given more of nature and the true proportion which constitutes 
beauty. There is also some difference in tbe chancter of tbe 
A. W. 
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art among us seven years before the assigned date 
of his arrival ; and we are carried one year fitrther 
ba4 by the picture under examination, which has 
an English character at all events, if it should be 
contested that it was the character of Shakspeare. 
However, now the objection is removed, that it could 
be pointed by Jansen, I believe on the matter of 
most moment it wUl speak for itself Nothing can 
more distinctly embody our conceptions of Shak- 
speare. It is extremely handsome ; the forehead ele- 
vated and ample ; the eyes clear, mild, and be- 
nignant ; the nose well formed ; the mouth closed, 
the lips slightly compressed ; the hair receding from 
the forehead, as of one who would become bald ; 
the beard gracefully disposed, and a very neat laced 
collar thrown over a dress such as the poet, from his 
circumstances, his character, and his connexions, 
might be supposed to wear. Indeed, at this period 
the players in general were censured for being splen- 
didly drest in silks and satins.^ There was doubtless 
no exceeding on the part of Shakspeare ; — ^he who 
shews himself in the Sonnets, to have enjoyed the 
familiar intercourse of Lord Southampton,f would ' 



* This statement is sufficient to do away with Mr. Croker's doubt, 
'* whether shakspeare was a person of sufficient worldly import- 
ance, to haye his portrait painted in the style of the picture iu his 
own possession."— A. W. 

t In opposition to the late Editors I consider the greater number 
of these short poems to be addressed to his patron, and that they 
refer to many interesting circumstances in his professional life* 
The Sonnet J now allude to is the 57th. 
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oartainly sit for his portrait in a costume at once 
simple and elegant. 

It ijs not a little curious, that we should possess 
undoubted proof that Cornelius Jansen was the 
painter employed by the great patron of Shakspeare. 
" At Sherburn Castle, in Dorsetshire (says Walpole), 
is a head of Elizabeth Wriothesley, eldest daughter 
of Henry Earl of Southampton, and wife of William 
Lord Spenser; her head richly dressed, and a 
picture in a blue enamelled case at her breast. This 
picture is well coloured, though not equal to another 
at the same seat, a half length of her mother, Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of John Vernon, wife . of Earl 
Henry. Her clothes are magnificent, and the attire 
of her head singular — a veil turned quite ^ back. 
The face and hands are coloured with incom- 
parable lustre, and equal to any thing this master, 
executed." 

With this absolute certainty as to Jansen's being 
Southampton's painter, I might assume, that it is 



Being yonr slave, what should I do but tend 

Upon the hours and times of your desire? 
I have DO precious time at all to spend, 

Nor services to do, till you require. 
Nor dare I chide the world-without-end hour, 

Whilst I, ray sovereign, viratch the clock for yon, 
Nor think the bitterness of absence sour. 

When you have bid your servant once adieu; 
Nor dare I question with ray jealous thought. 

Where you may be, or your affairs suppose ; 
But, like a sad slave, ^tay and think of nought, 

Save, where you are, how happy you make tiiose* 

N 
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highly probable he would have employed him to 
delineate his favourite poet : that this is the picture 
so painted for that magnificent nobleman ; and that 
it once hung among the illustrious members of his 
family, in one of his splendid residences, Tichfield, 
or Beaulieu, a shining proof of his own genius, taste^ 
and liberality. I am unable, indeed, to prove the 
transmission of this lovely portrait from the seat 
of the great Earl to the mansion of the Commfen- 
tator on Shakspeare. It may, however, have been 
a part of that collection once divided between the 
Dukes of Portland and Beaufort, by one of whom 
it might have been presented to Mr. Jennens. I can 
only express my conviction, that it is a picture of the 
poet ; and, in my judgment, fully to be relied on. 
When he published from his picture so beautiful an 
engraving as that by Earlom, it is greatly to be 
regretted, that he was not more communicative. 

I hope that Mr. Jennens did not allow his faith to 
be shaken in respect of the fine portrait he possessed. 
Mr. Steevens, in his turn, made his election of a 
picture, which he considered to be the original 
of Droeshout's engraving. Could Mr. Jennens 
have perused the laboured essay in which he en- 
deavoured to impress conviction, in spite of the 
very refutation he at the same time produced, he 
might have said, " here is started among us a new 
species of advocate ; one who demonstrates, that 
the whole evidence of the case is against his cause ; 
and that he expects a verdict, from the jury's for- 
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getting all the statement he has made^ and listening 
only to the expression of his wishes at the close 
of it" 

But Mr. Jennens might have requested any per- 
son, whom his witty assailant had led to smile at 
his pretensions, to compare his picture in some 
important traits with the bust at Stratford. He 
would point to the identity of the forehead, and the 
placid unbroken sweep of the eye-brows. He would 
shew that the general contour is the same — ^he 
would notice that the expression is different, only 
because the painter had the surer taste : — he 
closed those lips that the sculptor opened. The 
latter aimed at a particular and casual expression 
of hilarity; the former exhibited the general ex- 
pression of his . countenance and his mind. A 
marked difference to be sure remained in the style 
of the beard and the mustaches ; in the picture, 
both are waving and artless ; in the monument, 
the one turns up with a Bobadilian fierceness, 
and the other, like the fashion of Southampton's 
beard, courts the form of the dagger j or rather 
of the spade,. TGe print of Droeshout, differing 
from both in these particulars, exhibits our poet with 
a beard clipped close to the chin ; a mode, that, 
while he was an actor, he probably preferred : the 
chin, unencumbered by its native growth, lefl the 
player at liberty to discharge his part, as Bottom 
has it, " in either your straw-coloured beard, your 
orange-tawny beard, your purple-in-grain beard, or 

N 2 
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your French crown-coloured biBard, your perfect 
yellow." 

With respect to the picture by Jansen, one point 
is clear enough — Mr. Jennens seems to have ac- 
quired it after the year 1761. This is ascertained 
by a reference to the very exact catalogue of his 
pictures at the house in Great Ormond Street, which 
may be found in a work of the period, called London 
and its Environs, There we find only Vandergucht's 
drawing in crayons from the Chandos picture. 
But in 1770, he published, as has been stated, Mr. 
Earlom's beautiful engraving from his new acquisi- 
tion. In the regular course of business, the picture, 
after Earlom had done with it, should have gone to 
the magnificent residence he had built at Gopsal, 
in Leicestershire, to take the honourable position 
that had no doubt been assigned to it by Mr. 
Jennens. I incline to believe that it never reached 
the gallery of that fine seat. In 1773 its owner 
died, and Gopsal became the property of the late 
Penn Asheton Curzon, Esq. who had married the 
niece of Mr. Jennens. 

Although the utmost reliance can be placed upon 
the fidelity of Earlom, under Mr. Jennens's anxious 
inspection, it became desirable to compare some 
proofs of his print, in my possession, with the 
original picture, to see whether the resemblance 
could at all be heightened by the present admirable 
artist. I accordingly wrote to Earl Howe, the noble 
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proprietor of Gopsal, expressing my wish to review 
the picture, which I did not at all doubt must be there 
with the rest of the collection. I received an 
answer from his Lordship/ which stated, that un- 
fortunately, the only head of Shakspeare in his 
possession, was the drawing in crayons by Van- 
dergucht, ^ certainly of no great antiquity,' as the 
Earl observe*: he was pleased to add, how happy 
it would have made him to concur in the object to 
which I had drawn his Lordship's attention. 

s 

Thus it is ascertained, that the picture has wan- 
dered from its original mansion; and where it is 
now to be found, and the cause of its alienation, 
will be subjects, I trust, of diligent enquiry. In 
the mean time, the most perfect engraving is sup- 
plied from the only accessible authority. It is in 
truth an object of the highest importantce; because, 
however faithful, the other originals of our poet are 
work of very indifferent artists. Cornelius Jansen 
is, in his happiest portraits, only inferior to the 
hitherto unequalled Vandyke. 

A few words yet remain to be added as to this 
artist, and the period of his residence among us. 
The accounts given of him at page 71, admit of 
easy reconciliation. The author of An Essay ^ Sfc. 
says he resided long at Amsterdam ; and this is 
also said by Sandrart. But if he began to paint 
among us at the lowest date assigned, namely 1618, 
he could not have resided as a painter long in 
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Amsterdam, previous to his coming to this country* 
It follows, therefore, that the residence in Holland 
was, as Sandrart describes it, ft measure of neces- 
sity. He left this place when the civil war fright- 
ened from us every thing like elegance, and then cer- 
tainly resided long at Amsterdam, since he did not 
die till 1665; so that he probably passed more than 
TWENTY years among the Dutch, after he had quitted 
us either in disgust or alarm. The real history of 
Jansen, therefore, seems to be this : — ^Upon the 
miserable sack of Antwerp by the Spaniards in 
1576, his parents took refuge in England, where, 
some time after, they gave birth to their son Cor- 
nelius. Here he grew celebrated for his art, was 
employed by Southampton, and painted Shakspeare. 
An honour hardly less was yet reserved for him ; 
for in 1618, Milton's father carried the author of 
Paradise Lost, then in his tenth year, to sit to the 
greatest portrait painter then in England. It may 
teach us reliance upon Jansen's fidelity, to find as 
we' do, in the expression of young Milton, that 
time only developed and expanded the features ; the 
same characteristics are found in his boyhood and 
ait his maturity. 



ADDITIONAL REMARKS, 



AS TO THE PORTRAIT BY CORNELIUS JANSEN, 



Br Mr. BO ADEN. 



In the Critical Review for December 1770, the 
print by Earlom is thus noticed : — 

King Lear^ 8vo. price 35. — A mezzotinto of the author, by^ 
the iDgenious Mr. Earlom, (whose industry and abilities do honour 
to the rising arts of Great Britain), is placed at the head of it. 
We should have been glad indeed, to have some better proofs 
concerning the authenticity of the original, than a bare assertion 
that it was painted by Cornelius Jansen,* and is to be found in a 
private collection, which we are not easily inclined to treat with 
much respect, especially as we hear it is filled with the perform- 
ances of one of the most contemptible daubers of the age. 

These kind observations were from the pen of 
Mr. Steevens himself, who, being then engaged 
with Dr. Johnson in preparing the edition of 1773, 



* Walpole says, Jan^en's first works are dated hi England about 
1618; this picture bears date in 1610. The only true picture of 
Sbakspeare suppdiscd to be now extant, was painted either by 
Eichard Burbage, or John Taylor, the player, the latter of whom 
left it by will to Davenant. After his death, Bettertoo bought it ; 
and when he died, Mr. Keck, of the Temple, gave forty guineas 
for it to Mrs. Barry, the actress. From him it descended to Mr. 
Nicol, ef Southgate, by whose daughter it afterwatds came to 
the present Marquis of Caernarvon, in whose possession we be* 
Heve it still remains. — Note of the Reviewer. 
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seized the of^rtunity^ readily afforded to such a 
writer, of defeating a rival editor. I cannpt but 
lament that he should stoop to this sort of war^Bire; 
but I shall prove immediately, what Mr. Jennens 
could only suspect, that he actually wrote the reVi^w 
of the new edition of King Lear. Let us look at 
the sort of pleasantry with which the editor of the 
obnoxious work is assailed. 

<< Though for the service of his author he niglpt havirbech 
tempted, like Prince Harry, to have robbed an Excheg^uer, or 
fleeced a King's collector , or even to have stolen wilh Dumain, 
an egg out of a cloister; yet he should not with Bardolph have 
descended to filch a lute-case ; with Pistol to murder a poor 
whore's-mff: or, wkh Faistqff', to make a bankfopt ^of Mrs* 
Quickly:\ . 

The preceding is a favourite illustratiqn of Mr. 
Steevens ; and as the life 6f a review is not unrea- 
sonably long, he was, perhaps, justified itn^peailn^ 
himself more than twenty years afterwards. In the 
supplement to Richardson's Proposals, December 
1794, our friend Bardolph again makes his appoar- 
ance. " The artist," says Mr. Steevens, " wha 
could have ^/^Ai^ Arom Droeshout, like Bardolf^, 
might have ^stolen a lute-case, carried it twelve 
leagues, and sold it for three halfpence.' " , , 

The writer in tiiie Critical Rayiew^ again iioticeft 
Earlom's print in the month of January folbwii^ :— ^ 

" Concerning this print we will have no controversy ; but we 
still adhere to our former opinion^ that the soul of the mezzotinto 
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is not the soul of Shakipeare. It has heen the fiite of Shakspeare 
to have many mistakes committed both about his soul and body : 
Pope exhibited him under the form of James the First/' 

Having already considered what respects Jansen's 
residence in this country, and proved certainly that 
he might have painted Shakspeare, the preceding 
extracts furnish little to call for additional remark^ 
unless it be that we "" gather by implication, that^ 
Mr. Steevens believed, in 1770, the Chandos Headi 
to be a true picture of the poet. 

But it may be gratifying a reasonable curiosity, 
as the pamphlet is before me, to let the reader see : 
something of the reply made by Mr. Jennens to the 
Reviewer : the passage which I shall select, touches 
also upon the picture : — 

''There are three sorts of people that these reviewers seem to 
bear a moral antipathy to, viz. the old, the fat^ and the industrji-k 
ous ; from which we have great reason to conclude, that noi^e of 
them are either old, or fat, or industrious. Young, unfledged 
criticks, we think they have sufficiently proved themselves to be; 
and criticism in such hands, especially when unaccomjpAuied by: 
industry, is not likely either to thrive itsdf, or to fatten i\% 
owners. 

''But they think, contrary to all the philosophers th^t went 
before them, that age is not the proper period for criticism. : It is 
their opinion that long experience does not improve the jtidgment; 
that a life spent in study does not ripen the mental abilitiea; that 
a man nay know more in twenty or thirty years,' than he can in 
sixty or seventy ; and that those who are acquainted with the first 
rudiments of learning only, are better qualified for criticks than 
those who have gathered all the fruits of science. - . 
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Hi* Gtcam the ENike ioC JlilnU^ jiomeivfaere^ about 
iSSb&m iy,^r0ib»(6ki Tti expadate/npto tdi^ absurdity 
wbioht^airttod! iwiUiit iftom 'Qopsal,?i»istfe(»ig5tffinii% 
would fie^ii'^ilJke a /regret that itis bow inrtthb 
metropoUs; a Jeeling that I seannotept^lainii since 
otherwiae Ijmight never have had (he satisfaction of 
companng it with Eadom's print. ' ^ i > < 

: AlthQUgh I had not the hoiKMir to^ he known to 
His Grace,. . I took !the liberty to communicate J n^y 
wish to in^>ect the picture, and from ^^die jdOm^ry 
orders were transmitted to give me every ^accommo- 
daetipi^ for th^^t purpose. As it wsts pkjced near %he 
top pf the,,rQQrn^ it was taken carefully doiv^a),> and 
put^ in ^ proper %ht for examination; n Ititrnd bwn 
removed fvoax ita anci^it frame, intoione xif g^^tet* 
value, but ^ less interest The portrait is on panel, 
and attention will be required to prevent a i^itititig 
of ithe oak in two places,* ifmy eye i have ^isot 
deceived me*. 



lilt <t » t < I ■ > 



Ireland/ ^Cuptisiii Alexander Radcliffe, in His ^^ Ramble/ evidently 
points at Mn* ^t^hes* » ./ 

' ** Shoiild I be hang'd, I could not chase 

<VBtit|augk at ^h-T-fi that dnip from steWs^ ' - 

" Seeing that Mistress Margaret ; ^^ , < . > . 

** So fine is." 

Vide GraDger*s Bio. Hist, vol, IV. p. 190. 

^ * I was not aware thiait Mr. Boaden looked with but one eye, 
at the time ; as this circumstance may account for his not having a 
full sight on the subject, I have the satisfaction to state, this por- 
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It is BO made QpiquedAonable thing, like so many 
that ) I we^ ; fiiisted : updii ' us; * It is an early picture by 
ComeLmsrJanflen, tenderly and beautifolly painted. 
Time seems to have treated it wHh ii^nite kindness ; 
for it is qtiiite pufe, and exhibits itd ortginal surface. 
The V ciuthet ffentle, wfasoh cotemporary fondness 
attached to the name of Shakspeare, seems to be 
fully justified by the likeness before us. The ex- 
pression of tlfe countenance really equals the demand 
of the fancy ; and you feel that every thing was 
possible to a being so happily constituted. 

I had supposed, although I knew Eai*lom to have 
been a great ^mamierist, that with some little allow- 
anoe for his peculiar style, he would have been kept, 
by* JMEr. Jennens^s veneration for the poet, in some 
meagre* fidthful to the picture. But he had been 
fiyytfalbss be^fond measure ; and, indeed, none of the 
parts) w6re accurately reduced by him. He had 
lessened the amplitude of the forehead — ^he had al- 
tered the form of the skull — he had falsified the 
character of the mouth — and though his engraving 
was still beautiful, 'and the most agreeable exhibition 
of the poet, I found it would Ije absolutely ne- 
cessary to draw the head again^ as if he had never 
exercised his talents upon it. / 

o i .J . /\ :..< ■:.^ ' • '■ ■•• :' ■ '-^ '— 

I 

V 

trait is split in twqjplaces, wbi^h I couH| ()i$ue$M ^t.fihe distance 
of twenty yards, one is through the s^me /part, of >tlie £orefaead as 
the Felton picture, but by what means produced I cannot say, nor 
cab 1 think it is by tiie aforesaid ** Egyptian oven." — A. W. 



The QoblepmaeBfior of &e jxietara afSprd^d every 
fooility ta the aliist for this object ; and Mr. Ttimdr 
hiMsi pitodueed ao esgvavingin confleqaeoee, whidi 
may be cmisidered as giving the genuise character 
and expression of the picture. Mr. Turner tbou^t^ 
in examiniag. the liberties taken by Mr- EarloQi^^ that 
he had, however, judged wisely^ in not copying the 
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* I very luckily possess all the engravings done from this, and 
no two are like each other. Respecting the ^xi\ pri^lt by Earlom, 
I cannot impuve th/e liberties taken wbicb Mr. JBl^diepi^^stiaevtlie 
satin dress is not so bright as the picture, nor so dark as Mr. 
TurQer*s engraving. If I have uny judgment on the subject/ the 
lattet would bifve been mndi improved if all that the picttire re- 
prfseQtfiba4fbc^ gitco» but! rather thiik ]yir« Boaden bfas^hown 
us his taste wjei^ mor« on the saving plaii, than Mr. Turper's \^^ 
or Judgment, when it is well known that the latter prefers putting 
a hand ih ii'picture for which he charges five guineas, and 1 cannot 
think^hewrpuld have engraved the body for less, wliet> decorated 
with satins: exclusive of which, that artist has alwayf.$|H«^n us 
what is really good taste, and is very opposite to his Shakspeare, 

though what he has delineated is well done. 

' '■,''■ 

The eDgr?iving executed by Earlom for Mr. Woodburn some 
few years ago, is, as to the effect, very good, but very different 
to the piettirev iie has given a light back-ground, which, by no 
meaiii iujurestVc i^e^^ ; ^quite the reverse, for it accords with the 
ruff and figured dress, and is» altogether, in perfect harmony: 
but as a likeness to the face of the picture, it is a failure. 

Earlom's first print has also been copied in mezzotinto, by R. 
Cooper, for the proprietors of the London Stage, 1823. It has 
no excellencies fit to be recorded : this engraver has chosen to 
make the cheek on the distant side appear rather before dinner 
than after. The eyes are too circular ; on the whole, the true 
character of the picture is lost ; but in Earlom's, it is its chief 
excellence. The latter has been copied by Gardner, of a less 
sizci and in dots. 1 hope he is sensible it possesses no merit. A. W* 
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Jigured^tiAEtotthtdreBB. In tiie pioture, the charm 
of' cddur ble^ided the patteiii and the girouncl into 
one rich miassi, ^nd it by nb means tnjttred the ex- 
preiasicm'df the head ; bat in the prints ittvonld have 
distdttiied the grand e£fect^ to have imitated such 
tm^tps^'l be, therefore, -mth my entire concur*- 
renc^^ kept the dress dark, that^the brilliant effect 
of the head might be quite undisturbed. 

% 

r * ■ ' ' ' ' - ~ 

Compaving it ;with the other portraits, it certainly 
most resembles the head by Droeshout in the folio 
1623. But, as works of art, the rudeness of the one 
is as obAious aa the refinement of tibe ether. ^ Still 
as fidelity 'Was oquafiy dear to bodi the^ aMisliir, in 
their very cbntrasted styles, they alike, though not 
equally, exhibit the countenance qf th^ poet, and 
thus .iliustcatec and confirm the representations of 
each other. ; - 

« 

At the conclusion of this article, I sieze the oppor* 
tunity of expressing publicly my respectful acknow- 
ledgments to the possessor of this noble portrait; 
and am truly happy in laying before the public a 
most beautiful engraving from the portrait of Shak- 
speare by Cornelius Jansen, in the collection of 
His Grace the Duke of Somerset. 



. I 



At the close, as I conceived, of my inquiry, my 
attention was excited by the publication of a smaU 
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Head of the Poet, from an original picture in the 
possession of J. W. Croker, Esq. M. P. I sent for^ 
the engraving, and found it a very un&ithful and 
poor attempt indeed, to express the picture by 
Jansen. The next step, in course, was to see the 
work from which it professed to be taken. Mr. 
Croker with the utn^t readiness indulged my curi- 
osity, and agreeably surprised me by the sight of an 
absolute fac simile of the Duke's picture. I see no 
difference whatever in the execution — ^the character 
of course is identical. It should, however, be ob- 
served, that although the Duke's picture is on pa;nel, 
Mr. Croker's is on canvas.* I must add to this 
remark, that (be picture on canvas has no date or 
age painted upon it, and that the portrait is an oval 
within a square ; in other words, the angles are 
rounded off. The mode, Mr. Croker tells me, in 
which the picture was discovered, was singularly 
remarkable. It was hidden behind a "panel, in 
one of the houses lately pulled down near the site of 
Old Suffolk-street, and he purchased it in a state of 
comparative filth and decay. It has been very judi- 
ciously cleaned and lined, but no second pencil has 
ever been allowed to touch it. This discovery of 
pictures, behind wainscoting, is not unusual, particu*^ - 

4 



* This is certainly a very good copy, and is on a ti^ree-quarter 
canvas, which is larger than the original. Mr. Robert Coiiper is the 
engraver of the print taken frpm it ; and although he has done many 
fine plates of distinguished characters in his time, he has made 
Shakspeare look, in this instance, like an idiot. — A. W. 
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larly in the country. It was once the practice in 
plastered walls, to insert frames of the same colour, 
and these formed all the decorations of die picture^. 
Subsequently, when it was determined to wainscot 
an cqiartment, the pictures were often become so 
callow, by time and dirt, as to be hardly visible, and 
was so deemed not worth the trouble of extraction, 
and, therefore, .covered along with the wall which 
inclosed it. An instance of this kind comes posi-^ 
tively within my own knowledge. 

Had it been possible, I should have pursued the 
inquiry to the ascertainment of the identical house 
from which it came, and thus, at all events, have 
tried to trace out its ancient possessor. But Mr. 
Crokei: could give no further detail. He received 
the acbount without suspicion, for the picture was 
obviously ancient, and, from its condition, had as ob- 
viously been liidden. He bought it liberally, and has 
reasop to congratulate himself upon the acquisition. 

In talking over the subject of Shiakspeare's 
portrait Avith Mr. Croker, that gentlemai;! very 
faiily put before, me a doubt which he said had 
frequently entered his mind, whether Shakspeare 
was a person of sufficient worldly importance to 
have his portrait painted in the style of the picture, 
which then hung before us? As I know such a 
notion has occurred to many of the poet's fondest^ 
admirers, it may be proper to throw what light I 
am able, upon a point so worthy* of investigation. 
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If the high admiration of gemus, of itself ei^- 
folii^faed ihe tight of such a distiDction; there can be 
little Tobbfi ' to dispute, that' among . mdny of ' the 
gteAtest men of ftiat age, his^ powers wete kk jMtly 
appreciated, and himself as highly honoured, as 
our niost ardent love f<ir him cotild wish to have 
been' the case. Still there is tbe diMressittg feet 
before^ us, that Spenser, with very striking^ clatmi^, 
was neglected and reduced to poverty, and- might 
have wanted, at ail events, a distinguished grave, 
but for the munificence of that great, but erring 
character, the Earl of Essex.* We have further 
to consider, that the profession of an ^ctor was not 
at that time reputable, and that Shakspeare himself 
has complained that his name was injured by 
** the quality he professed." f It may, therefore, 
still be requisite to shew the degree of worldly 
consideration which attached to him, and to^ prove 
that vtery considerable things were soiight, and 
probably acquireil) through the mediuni bf his 
influence with the great personages, his friends and 
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^ Edmiiod Spen^er^ qui obiit Bpud diversortooi iiipiflitea.fiegki, 
apud WesttiioousteriiiiiijuxtaLondon»16o 4^ Jaauarij^ ($i^(l,$98.9 
of course.) Juxtaq: Geffereum Chaucer, ip eadi^m ecclesia 
supradict : Honoratissimi Comitis Essexiae impensis sepelitur. — 
Henry Capell, 1598. In Mr. Brand's eopt/ of f. Q. 1696. 

t Thence comes it that «y v^xat receifes a brand t^ 
And almost thence mj nature is suhdu'd 
To what it works in, hke the dyer's hand. 

Sonnet cxi. 
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pQto)ns. Now it appears £rQm some papers, which 
Mr. Malpne did not live to work into his biogrs^hy 
of the poet, that in the years 1597 and 1698, the 
eider Mr. Richard' Quiney was i&<L<MdoQ^ soliciting 
a rene^wal and enlargement of the . chartery Md an 
exemption for the borou^ of SrRAS'FOiiPt from a 
subsidy granted by parliament. The plea on which 
datey claimed this exemption, before the^Loird Trea- 
surer Bui^hley, was poverty and distr^s oQ0a$ioi^ 
by two recent fir^s. Upon ibis and ti%a»y other 
tepics, Abraham Sturley, on the 24th of > January, 
1II91^«^, writes a letter from Stratford : to Mr. 
Quin(^. I have no business with more xriT it, than 
r^tes to Shakspeare, his circumstances^ his^ in* 
fluence, and his connexions. The folk>wing : I copy 
literatim: — 



^ ! 



• ii 



^ This is ooe special remembrance from u^ fatfirs motion. It 
mOQietb bi him that o^" couotriman Mr. Shakspe is %viUiiig to dis- 
burse some motnej upon some od yardeland or other att Shottrj or 
neare about us. He thinketh it a very fitt patteroe to move him 
to deale in the matter of o^ Tithes. Bj the iustructions u cao give 
him tbeareofy & bj the frendea he can make therefore^ we thinke it 
a iaire marke for him to shoot at, & not unpossible to bitt.> It 
bteinoed would advance him in deede, & would do us much good 
•— boc movere & quantum- in te e pmovere, ne negligas : hoc enim 
et sibi et nobis maximi erit momemti : hie labor, hoc opus esset 

eximiaTet gloriee et laudis sibi.'' 

< 

Thusi we find, that so early as 1697-8, and when, 
with the exception of Romeo and Juliet, he had 
(according to Mr. Malone's chronology) written no 

p 2 
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one of ' bis * greatest productions, Sbok^peare war 
enabfed'to purchase land in his otm country, and in 
the Ojpinion V>f ' his rdktions and townsmen, able to 
mate sudi ^ends as i^houid very Materially beneifit 
hjs native pkCe, whose ' interests ^eke eari be no 
doubt ^he wisrtiiily felt iand promot«J. 

'We are next in the letter presented with a* pic- 
till* af tfce (Kscontents of the writei*'s n^i^hbOuts at 
the exeessive dearness of com, and the pO^hlar 
6utt^ry4ti cc^sequence against the malsters. As the 
narrative is very simple and very natural, I iihall 
throw a fittle of it into modem orthography, for 
a purpose, which will appear at the end of the 
extract :-=^ 






y \ i ! •. I. < 'i ; 



< ff ThfQt^teve assembled together ia great numbers, §!Di travelled 
Ip.^^f TiPOMA;^, JLucT on Friday last, to complain of par, Old- 
sters. ^ On Sunday to Sir Fulk Gfeville and Sir John Conway. 
Thei^e is a meeting here expected to>morrow ; the Lord knoweth 
to what end it will sort, 'fhomas West returning from the l^wo 
Knightls^^f th& Wlc^odland, (just mentioned) cathe iiome 90 full, 
thal^lit said to Mr. Baily that night, he hoped, wkhin a week, to 
lead some of them in a halter, meaning the malsters ; and I hope, 
saith Thomas Granams, if God send my Lord of Essex down 
shortly, to see them hanged on gibbets at their own doors." * 

Here we have a glance at one of the friends whom 

. , — -,^— ■ — . J — , — _ 

* Mr. Richard Qdlney's address . In town %ill complete' this 
amusing record of the past :— *' To his most loveinge brother Mr. 
Richard Quineyi at the Bell, in Carter Lane, att London, give 
these." 



V. 
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the , Poet Blight be expected to^ s^c^ure towards the 
' object of his towasmen. We \x¥SPf^ i iy AddMiop, 
exhibited one of those simple relwuice^tiof. t|ie 
ccftoaion peq^de upon their &vpurites,^oqc^sJwbpm 
the most decided ioipossibilities are wit^ f^U ,coi^r 
deuce expected; aad/ in the £ate of !^$ei|[, hTv^^ ] ^e 
the corresponding reliance upon the people, as idly 
and more mischievously placed. Ther# i^% cb9]nn, 
however, in perusing such familiar Qopi;!:e¥|^qde<¥?P 
^ the above, which is easier felt than de^s/c^^bed* 
We idew the great men of history op^ati^g/^pgn 
fl^milisir life, and understand and feel mor^ djisjtii^fztiy 
the ties which united them with the geji^^ m^^^ 

Having thus shewn the early consequence, gf the 
Poet, in a worldly sense, there is . no difficulty in 
eonceivtng its progressive increase^ * itovA the 
decided patronage of King James ; the 'te^tbration 
of Lord Southampton to liberty and the new sove- 
reign's favour ; the ' rival ardour of , thej , excellent 
William Earl of Pembroke, who,, we/are> ^d> was 
a decided favourer of the poet and his i writings ; 
and, indeed, from the resplendent claihis 6f his own 
genhis upon all who were worthy to follow it, pro- 
ceeding, as he did, from one brilliant production to 

■* ^ > y , ' r > ■ » . ' t ' ! ' ^ ' ' * ^ t ' • ' ' ' - M \ ' ^ ' ■ T ■ ■ » ■ I I , , II y ■ .. ^ II » ^ ■ . * ■ ^ 

* This is proved by his purchase, in the forty-foorth year of 
the Que^D» of one byodred and seven acres of arable land, lying 
in Old Stratford, ia the county of Warwick, for wbich he paid to 
his friends, William and John Coonibe, the very considerable sum, 
at that period, of £320. current English money. 
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another, and exhibiting onb ahd twenty of his 
most perfect dramas, within the short space of about 

THIRTEEN YEARS. 

I should, therefore, find not the slightest diffi- 
culty* in believing that; both SoiUTHA^nrroN and 
Psi»fBR0K£^ would order Jaio^en to enrich their re- 
i^etive seats with the most perfect likeness of 
Shakspeare ; and, grateful, indeed, must have been 
their consciousness, as the resemblance hung before 
them, that they had not confined themselves to 
barren admiration, but had advanced the fortunes 
of the exalted genius whom they had honoured, yes 
HONOURED, with their personal friendship. 

* From all the surmiaes aod statements given by Mr. Boaden, 
I do think but one conclusion can be drawn, which is, that 
neither of the above noblemen never had a picture done of 
Shakspeare; as we have never before had any iatimdtioo of 
the kind» iit will, therefpre, be necessary for Ibis author to adduce 
stroDgf fr argiunents th^m he has hitherto done, to support his hypo- 
thesis, whichp at present, only tends to show his vanity, by speaking 
80 positively on the subject. — A. W. 
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Having made frequent inquiries respecting the 
copy •from the Felton picture, by Josiah Boydell, 
I was at last informed by Mr. Douce, that it was 
in the possession of Mr. Harris, at No. 15, 
Brompton Crescent. This gentleman told me he 
had left a commission to give the sum of five 
guineas for it, at the sale of Mr. Steeyens^s pro- 
perty, in King Street, Covent Qarden, but was so 
fortunate aa to purchase it for about three^ It is 
a very good copy as far ad regards the drawii^, 
but the colouring is not so well. Since it has 
been in his posseiision, a son of Mr. Boaden's made 
a copy, for (as he understood,) an historical 
picture, but, having by some cause changed his 
opinion as to its authenticity, this head has not 
been used. 

On the back of Mr. Harris's picture, is lliis 

writing : — 

May, 1T9T. 

"Copied by Josiah Boydell, at my request, 
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from the remains of the only genuine Portrait of 
William Shakspeare. 

George Steevens."* 

^ ■ — ■ ■■ - I, , I , '. — ■ — '■ ■ ■ 1 1 ■■ 

* Of one to whom the readers of Shakspeare are so much 
obliged* a slight memorial will ~ not here be considered as 
misplaced. 

George Stbsvens was born at Poplar, in the county of 
Middlesex, in the year 1736. His father, a man of great re* 
spectability, was engaged in a business connected with the East 
India Company, by^ which he acquired an handsome fortune. 
Fortunately for his son, and for the publick, the clergyman of 
the. place was Dr. Gloucester Ridley, a man of great literary ac* 
complishroents, who la styled by Dr. Lowth poeta natus. With 
this gentleman an intimacy took place that united the two fa- 
milies closely together, and probably gave the younger branches 
of each, that taste for literature which both afterwards ardently 
cultivated. The first part of Mr.- Steevens's education he re- 
ceived under Mr. Wooddeson, at Kingston-upon-Thames, where 
he had for his school-fellows George Keate, the poet, and Ed- 
ward Gibbon, the historian. From this seminary he removed; in 
1753, to King*s College^ Cambridge, and entered there under 
the tuition of the Rev. Dr. Barford. After staying a few 
years at the University, he left it without taking a degree, and 
accepted a commission in the Essex militia, in which service lie 
continued a few years longer. In 1763 he lost his father, from 
whom he inherited an ample property, which if he did not lessen 
he certainly did not increase. From this period he seems to have 
determined on the course of his future life, and devoted himself 
to literary pursuits, which he followed with unabated vigour^ 
bdt without any lucrative views, as he never required, or ac- 
cepted, the slightest pecuniary recompence for his labours. His 
first residence was in the Temple, afterwards at Hampton, and 
lastly at Hampstead, where he continued near thirty years* In 
this retceat his life passed in one unbroken tenor^ with scarce 



^^ l%e^origIiial hid boi^Higed to Mr^ Felton/ and 
h now in the Shakspeare GaJlery, PaJl Mall," 

I haie no doubt but ilie above indorsement will 
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any variation, except an occasidnal visit to Cambridge, walking^^ 
to London in the mornings six days out of seven, for Itie^sulK^ 
pf health and conversation, and returning home in the afternoon 
of the same day. By temperance and exercise he continued 
healthy and active until the last two years of his life, and to 
the conclusion^ of it did not relax his attention to the ifltistni- 
tion of Shakspeare, which was the first object of hid i^gatd. 
He died the 22d of January, 1800, and was buried ih Poplar 
cfhajpel. 

^ To the elogium contained in the following epitaph by Mr* 
Hsiyl^, which differs in some respect from tfaftt inscribed on the^ 
monument in Poplar chapel, those who really knew Mh Sleevent 
will readily subscribe : — i ^ 

« . ''Peace to thete ashes! once the bright attire 

^' Of Steeve^s, sparkling with etherial fire I 
'' Whose talents, varying as the diamoucTs ray, ^ 
<* Could Ascimite alike the grave or gay f V . ' 

'' How oft has pleasure in the social hour 
* Smird at his wit's exhilirating power! 
''And truth attested, with delight intense, 
^'The serious charms of his colloquial sense! ' 
'^>HiB genius, Ihat to wild luxmi^ce sw^l'd^, 
if'.His,la|g€^ yet latent, charity exqeU'dt , 

" Wapt with such true benificence he chear'd, . 
'^ All that his bounty gave his zeal endear'd. ' ^ ^ 

i* Learniiig, as vast as mental power could seise. - 
'* Iq sport displaying and with grateful ease, 
"Lightly the stage of chequered life he trod, 
^Careless of chance, confiding in his Cod! 

, ^ This tomb may perish, but not so his name 
"Who shed new lustre upon SuAKSPBA^'sfamer* ' ' 

Q 
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FRONT AND PROFILE 



MONUMENTAL BUST OF SHAKSPEARE. 





SHAKSPEARE's MONUMENT. 



The following remarks on the Monumental Bust 
of Shakspeare, in the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, in Warwickshire, is printed 
from my Pamphlet, 1825, with additions. I have 
also given an interesting account of the Chancel 
of the above church, which is extracted from an 
elegant work* now in course of publication. 

I 

" The town of Stratford-upon-Avon, illustrious in 
British topography as the birth-place of Shakspieare, 
is situated on the south-western border of the 
county of Warwick, on a gentle ascent from the 
banks of the Avon, which rises in a small spring 
at Naseby, in Northamptonshire; and continuing 
its meandering course in a south-westerly direction, 
approaches Stratford in a wide and proudly swelling 
stream, unequalled in any other part of its course. 
The town is distant eight miles south-west from 
Warwick, and ninety-four miles north west from 



• Vide No. 4, *' Views of Collegiate and Parochial Churches 
in Great Britain, from drawings by J. P. Neale." The engravings 
of which are very suitable to the illustration of the present work^ 
especially the fourth plate, which shows Shakspeare's monument^ 
his grave stone, and those of his family, &c. ^. 
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London. The Church stands at the south-eastern 
extremity, from which it is approached by a 
paved walk, under an avenue of lime trees, 
which have been made to form a complete 
arcade." 

^^ The chancel, the eastern part of which is repre- 
sented in Plate IV., is the most beautiful as well as 
the most perfect division of this Church, and was 
erected between the years 1465 and 1491, by 
Thomas Balsall, D. D. who then held the office of 
Dean. It is separated from the transept by an 
oaken screen, which originally formed a part of the 
ancient rood-loft ; and which was glazed in the year 
1813. Five large ornamented windows on each 
side, give light to the chancel; they were formerly 
decorated with painted glass, the remains of which 
were taken out in the year 1790, and transferred to 
the centre of the great eastern window, where they 
still remain, though in a very (Confused state. On 
each side of the eastern window is a nich, boldly 
finished in the Florid style of pointed architecture. 
In the south wall, near the altar, are three simular 
niches, conjoined, in which are placed the concesstis, 
or seats, for the priests officiating at mass; and 
immediately adjoining them is the piscina. These 
objects are all shewi^ in the Plate. On each side 
of the chancel is a range of stalls belonging to 
the ancient choir, remarkable for the grotesque 
carvings which ornament the lower part of each 
seat. 
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" Erected Against the iiorth wall, within the cdm^ 
munion rail, is< a curious aJtar-tomfo df alabaster, 
to the memory of Dean Balsall, who died in 1491. 
The front is divided into five compartments, in each 
of which is sculptured some remarkable event in the 
history of Our Saviour: 1st. The Flagellation; 2nd. 
The leading to the Crucifixion; 3d. The Crucifixion ; 
4th. The Entombment ; 5J;h. The Resurrection. At 
the west end are two niches, in one of which is the 
figure of a saint, and in the other are tliree 
figures of doubtful appropriation. At the east 
end are likewise two niches, one containing the 
figure of a saint, and the other three figures, one 
of vvhich appears to represent St. James. This 
tomb, which has formerly been painted, is seven 
feet six inches in length, by about three feet six 
inches in height, and is covered by a slab of 
marble, in which an engraved brass figure of Dean 
Balsall and an inscription, were originally inlaid, 
but have been long since torn away. The letters 
t« ib^ the initials of his name, and (^ U> carved 
in stone, still remain in several places. Against 
the eastern wall of the chancel is a monument, 
in memory of John Coombe, Esq. the subject 
of a well known satirical epitaph, ascribed 
to Shakspeare; he died on the 10th of July, 
1614." 

"The next monument, that claims our attention, 
is against the north wall, (being elevated about 
five feet fixnn the floor,) erected above the tomb 
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which enshrines the dust of our inicomparable 
poet, WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 

*! Whose excellent genius 
*' Opened to him the whole art of man 

" All the mines of Fancy, 

"All the stores of Nature, 
«« And gave him power, beyond all other Writers, 
'*To move ! astonish! and delight mankind !" 

Our immortal bard is represented in the attitude 
of inspiration, with a cushion before him, a pen in 
his right hand, and his left rested upon a scroll. 
This bust is fixed under an arch, between two 
Corinthian columns of black marble, with gilded 
bases and capitals, supporting the entablature ; 
above which, and surmounted by a death's head, 
are carved his arms; and on each side is a small 
figure in a sitting posture, one holding in his left 
hand a spade, and the other, whose eyes are 
closed, with an inverted torch in his left hand, the 
right resting upon a scull, as symbols of mortality. 
This bust was originally coloured to resemble life, 
conformably to the taste of the times in which the 
monument was erected; * the eyes being of a light 



♦ Sir Henry Wootton, in his Elements of Architecture^ calls 
the fashion of colouring statues an Engjisk barbarism: but Sir 
William Hamilton, in the M. S* accounts which accompanied 
several valuable drawings of the discoveries made at Pompeii, 
and presented by him to the Antiquarian Society, proved that it 
was uiual to colour statues among the ancients. In the chapel of 
his, in the place already mentioned, the image of that goddess 
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•hazsel, and the hair and beard nubuJ&Qr : The drqss 
consisted of a scarlet ddubUt, oyer ; which was. a 
loose black gown without sleeves: the lower part of 
the cushion before him was of a crimson colour, 
and the upper part green,' with gUt tassels, &c. 
Shakspeare, however, stood in need of no such 
memorial as this ; his own works have rendered him 
immortal ^^ to the last syllable of recorded time." 



/ '^ Exegit monuiQentum sere perennius, , , 

** Regalique situ Paramidum altius : 
** Quod non imber edax» non aquilo impoteus,, 
"** Possit diruere, aut iunumerabilis ' ' . 

** Annorum series, et fuga temponim.*' ^ ^ ^ 

" A daubty perhaps, not unworthy of notice, arose 
about sixty years ago, whether this original monii-v 
mental bust of Shakspeare had any r^sembkiBce^ef 
the bard ; but this doubt did not take date befo9^l£e 
public regard shewn to his mepaory, by erebtin^ 
for him the elegant cenotaph in Westminster Abbey, 
The statue in that magnificent monument is i in a 
noble attitude, and excites an awful adniirationfih 
the beholder; the face is venerable and majestic, 
and well expresses that intenseness of serious thought, 

had been painted, as her robe wa9 of ap^rpl^ hije; |ipd J[ai|ius, 
on the painting of the ancients, objserv^d , froip ^]Paii9an'iaf ai^^ 
Herodptus, that sometimes the statues of tfic^.^i^ents we^e 
coloured after the manner of pictu^. Tbeife i^ri^ n^pf^erou^ in- 
stances, both before and after Shaksprai^e*s timj^, (not to ipiention 
those in Stratford Church,) of the mopiiinental portraits of the 
great being painted in their proper colours,^ ; ; .^/ » 

R 
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thaf dej^th of contemplation, ivbich tfie pdet undoabt'** 
edly, sometimes |iad.> The &ce oa tlie Stratford 
monument bears very little if any resemldance to 
that at Westminster. The air of it is, indeed, some- 
what ihoughtfuly but then it arises from a cheer^ 
fulness^ of thought, which, it must be allowed, 
Shakspeare, at proper times, was no stranger to. 
However this may be, as the faces on the two 
monuments are unlike each qther, the admirers of 
tiuit at Westminster only^ averred, diat the country 
figure differed as much from the likeness of the 
man, as it did from the face in the Abby; and so 
far endeavoured to depreciate itsme^it* This is a 
derogation by no means to be allowed of ; and for 
the following reasons : — Shakspeahe died before - he 
had compleated the age of fifly-three ;^ the unanimoCis 
tradition of this nei^bourhood is, that by the 
uncommon bounty of the Earl of Southampton, he 
was enabled to purchase houses and land at Strat* 
ford; wherei, after. retiring from the puUic std^ge, 
he lived cheerfully among his friends some time 
before he^ died. If these circumstances are con- 
sidered aright, that Shakspeakb's disposition was 
cheerful, and tiiat he died before he could be daid 
to be an old man^ the Stratford figure is no improper 
representation of him. Some observers discover a 
strong similitude of this bust, to the earliest print 
of our poet, prefixed to the folio edition of his 
works, printed in 1623, which Ben Jonson, (who' 

♦ Hehad just complei^t^d his tifty^fieoondy^ar.^ 
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not only pers^aUy knew but was familiarly ac- 
quainted with Shakespeare,) in his verses under it^ 
{dainly s^erted to have been a great likeness ; and 
Ben was of too aiistere a dispositi<»i to pay un* 
necessary compliments to the artist.^ The exact 
time of the erection of this monument is now un- 
known ; but it was probably done^ by his executor, 
Dr, John Hall, or relations, at a time when his features 
were perfectly fresh in every one's memory, or, 
perhaps, with the assistance of an original picture, 
if any such one ever existed." It is evid^it, however, 
from the following verses made by Leonard Digges, 
a cotemporary of our poet's, that it was erected 
Before the year 1623: — 

Shakespeare, at length thy pious fellowes give 
The^ world thy workes : thy workes by which outlive 
Thy tombe, thy name must: when that stone is rent 
And time dissolves thy Stratford motiument. 
Here we alive shall view thee still. This booke 
When brasse and marble, fade, 9haU make thee looke 
Fresh to all ages. 

" In the year 1748, this monument was carefully 
repaired, and the original colours of the bust, &c, 
as much as possible preserved, (by Mr. John Hall, 
a limner of Stratford,) by the receipts arising from 
the performance of the play of Othello, at the old 
Town-hall, on Tuesday, the 9th day of September 



* The original article, from which the above is extracted, was 
written by the Reverend Joseph Greene, and inserted by him in 
the Geiitlemau*s Magazine for 1759. 

r2 
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1746; and generously given by Mr. John Ward^ 
(grand-father of the present Mrs. Siddons,) manager 
of a company of comedians then performing in 
the town; * and, in 1793, the bust and figures above 



♦ Tp give every encouragement to the performance for. so 
laudable a purpose, the following elegant lines were composed by 
the Reverend Joseph Greene, and spoken in an admirable manner by 
Mr. Ward, which much contributed to the evening's entertain- 
ment :— 

To rouse the languid breast by strokes of art, 
When listless indolence had numb'd the heart ; 
In Virtue's cause her drooping sons t' engage, 
And with just satire lash a vicious age ; 
For this first attic theatres "were reai'd. 
When Guilt's great foe in Sophocles appeared : 
For this the Roman bards their scenes displayed, 
And Vice in its own vicious garb array'd ; 
Taught men afflicted Innocence to prize, 
And wrested tears from even tyrant's eyes. 

» 

But, to great Nature to hold up the glass. 

To shew from her herself what is and was, — 

To reason deeply as the Fates decree -j 

Whether 'tis best " in be, or not to be," J 

This, uxmdWous Shakspeare, was reserved for Thee ! 5 

Then, in thy skill extensive, hast reveal'd 

What from the wisest mortals seem'd conceal'd ; 

The htaman breast from ev'ry wile to trace. 

And pluck the vizard from the treacb'rous face; 

Make the vile wretch disclaim his dark designs. 

And own conviction from thy nervous lines ; 

Reform the temper, surly, rough, and rude, 

And force the half-unwilling to be good: 

In martial breasts new vigour to excite, 

And urge the lingering warrior still to fight. 

Or, if a state pacific be his view. -^ 

Informed by thee, just paths he dares pursue, > 

And serves his Maker and his neighbour too. J 

Ask by what magic are these wonders wrought ? 

Know, 'tis by matchless words from matchless thottght,^ 
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it, leather -jvith the effigies of Mr. Coombe, were 
painted white, at the request of Mr. Malone,* to 



A ray celestial kindled in the soul, 

While sentiments unerring fiU'd the whole. >• 

Hence his expressions with just ardour glow'd, ^ 

'While Nature all her stores on him bestow'd. 

Hail, happy Stratford ! envi'd be thy fame ! 

What city boasts than thee a greater name ? 

*^ Here his first infant lays sweet Shakspeare sung : 

^ Here the last accents faultei^d on his tongue •^' 

His honors yet, with future time shall grow, 

Like Avon's streams, enlarging as they flow; 

Be these thy trophies. Bard, these might alone. 

Demand thy features on the mimic stone : 

But numberless perfections still unfold, 

In every breast thy praises are enroU'd : 

A richer shrine than if of molten gqld ! 



] 



- * In a book called The Confessions of William Henry Ireland^ 
we have the following interesting account of bis visits to Stratford 
Church: — 

** On entering the church, which contains the ashes of our im- 
mortal bard, it would be impossible to describe ^he thrill which 
then took possession of my soul. Mr. Ireland, as usual, began 
his delineations of the monuments of Shakspeare, Sir Thomas 
Lucy, and John Coombe, which are in the chancel of Stratford 

Church, and were afterwards engraved for Mr. Ireland's River 

.*■'■"'■ ' ' 

Avon. While occupied on these drawings, he greatly reprehended 

the folly off having coloured the face and dress of the bust of 
Shakspeare ; which was intended to beautify it, whereas it would 
have been much more preferable to have left the stpne of its pro- 
per colour. Mr. Ireland also made application in order to. be 
permitted to take a plaster cast from, the bust ; which request had 
been granted, on a previous occasion, to Mr. Malone ; but as it 
was necessary to petition the corporation, and much time and per-f 
sevevance being requisite, the idea was wholly relinquished. 
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suit th^ {KresenJt taste, for which act he vms eerefeiy 
BSLtirvsed, in the follomog^nzas, that were wrkten 
in the^bymj^.^t Stratford^ Church, by one. pf. the 
visitors to Shakspeare's tomb : — 

** Stranger to "^hom this mooament is shown, 
** loTdke the Poet's cursdt upon Malone ; 
<« Who^e meddling zeal his barbarous taste betrays, 
** And daubs his toqib-stoiie as he marr'd his ptays.*^ 

Had Mr. Malone, before he destroyed this antient 
relic, * have had a picture fir^t painted by some able 



^* The Chamel Hmue. As Mr. Ireland was Tery particular in 
his delineations of the three monumentSy which occupied him for 
a considerable time, I strolled about the church ; and on returning 
to the spot where Mrr^Ifelan4 was engaged, being just opposite 
the door of the charnel house, I pushed it open, when the largest 
collection of human bones I had ever beheld instantly struck my 
regard. On mentioning this circumstance to Mr. Ireland, he ap^ 
proached the spot^ to be an eye-witness of the fact.; when he 
immediately remarked, that, if any ^uch collection of bones was 
there at the time of Shakspeare, it was by no means improbable 
that they inspired him with a horror, at the idea of so many rem- 
nants of the dead being huddled together in a vast heap, and 
that he in consequence caused the following lines to be carved on 
the stone, which covers his grave, (being to the right of the chamel 
house door, and directly under his bust,) in order to deter any 

sacrilegious hand from removing his ashes." 

I . . ... 

* ** Although the practice of painting statues and^busts to imitsrte 
nature, is repugnant to good taste, and must be stigmatized as 
vulgar a^d hostile to every principle of art, yet when an effigy is 
thus coloured mtd transmitted to us, as illustrative of a particular 
i^e (UK pe<]|>le, and as a record of fashion and costume, it becomes 
an intei^esting r^^c, aad.sbould.be pr^sefved with as much eare«as 
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artist, I ishould iiot so much feave regrdtted the act ; 
and, as it is possible to restore it again to its original 
state/I am in hopei^^ that in a shwt time it will be 
done^ as the e^s:pencb w6uld be but small. 

' The armorial bearings apprc^riate to the family 
of Sh^^spbarej are,-:— Oir, on^ abend sable ^ a tilting 
spear cf the firsts paint upwards, head orgrew/.— Crest^ 
A falcon displayed argent, supporting a spear,, in 
pale or. 

• •«•-■■•>•■ 

It is remarkable that Shakspeare's personal arms 
only, as just described, should be depicted^ and 
that the quartering of Arden, which was expressly 
allowed him by grant from the Herald's office, 
shoidd liot be emblazoned on the monument, 
neither the empalement of his wife, as Ha^a/wa^y 1 
have never seen noticed in porint 

Inscription on i%e Mural Tablet under the Bust. 

jVniCIO PYLIVM, GENIO SOCRATEM, ARTE MARGNEM, 

'Terra tegit, POPVtvs m^eret, olympvs habeI*. 



an Etruscao vase, or aa early specimen of Raffael's painting ; and 
the man who deliberately defaces or destroys either, will ever be 
regarded as a criminal in the high court of criticism and taste. 
From an absence of this feeling, many trufy curious, and to us 
impoo'tapV^ii't^ts b^^^ ^^^ destroyed* A mpng i^iiufa iff to be 
noticed a vast if^>num^nt pf antiquity 4m Maribrough Downs, io^ 
Wiltshire ; and which, though once the most stupendous work of 
human labour and skill in Great Britain^ is now neairly demolished.^' 

J. BRtTTON. 
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'^ The first remark tibat occurs on viewing this 
^^ bust, is, that it presents our bard in the act of 
^^composition, and in his gayest mood. The ti^ 
^^ comica so brightens his countenance^, tha;!; it is 
'< hardly a stretch of fancy, to suppose J^iim in, the 
actual creation of Falstaff himself Very, sure, 
I am, that the figure must long have continued 
^^ a source of infinite delight to those .who had en« 
<< joyed his convivial qualities. Among this cifiefe, 
'^ it is nearly certain the artist himself was to be 
*^ reckoned. The performance is not too good* for 
^^a native sculptor. The contour of the head is 
'^ well given ;— the lips are very carefully cairv^ ; 
" but the eyes appear to me to be of a very poor 
" character ; — ^the curves of the lids have no grace, 
" —the eyes, themselves, have no protecting piM^ 
^^minences of bone, and the whole of thi^ inqmr^ 
^'tant feature is tame and superficial. The nos0 
'^ is thin and delicate^ like that of the Chandos 
^^ head ; but I am afi*aid a little curtailed, to alloW 
" for an enormous interval between the point of it 
" and the mouth, which is occu^ed by very $olid 
'^mustaches, curved and turned up^as objects of 
some importance in that whfsk^ed age. ^Yet^ 
I must acknowledge, that the distance between the 

■* ■" " '' " ■ " " ......it.i. . I I I . ||. j ^..* • '. ! ." f !] ^ 

Mr. Wheleh, of Stratford, is in possessioo of a cast of thb 
head and shoulders only. I do not know by whom it was moulded. 

Mr. Britton has iiad the head' and shoulders ve^mbdelKed'by 
Scoular, half the original size; a mould front which >lia» been 
made, and is in bis possession. 






^* niottth and the nose is rather greater than is com- 
" mon, in both the folio head and the Chcmdos pic- 
" ture. There was, perhaps, some exaggeration here 
*^in the bust; — viewed in fronts it consequently 
^ looks irregular and out of drawing — in profile, this 
" disparity is somewhat recovered. However, with 
^ all abatements as to the artist's skill, who was^ 
"neither a Nollekens nor a Chantry,* he most pro- 
" babfy had so many means of right information, 
"^-^worked so near the bard's time, add was so 
^^ conscious of the importance of his task, diat this 
^^ must always be regarded as a pleasing and faithful, 
" if not a flattering resemblance, of the great poet." 

' From the above account, I must beg leave to 
differ. The deficiences remarked in an important 
feature^ i. e. the eyes, — ^which are noted as, poor^ 
iamey and mperficial^ with the curtailment of the 
no9€y to make room for an enormous disproportion 
between it and the mouth ; — describe a portrait 
that cannot reasonably be supposed to flatter, 
in the least degree; — yet, we are told, that this 
very work must be regarded as a pleasing and 
fai^uly if not a flattering resemblance. Moreover, 
were it a known master-piece of art, in fidelity of 
hkeness, we ought still to have better reasons af- 
forded us for conceiving the sculptor to have en^ 
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• Mr. Chantry; It is very ^ratifyiog to remark^ that this 
most emineirt sculptor, has the greatest faith, as to the bust being 
like Shakspeare. — A* W. 

s2 



jeyed^d^oofiow^ qualities 6i Ike poet, tbsia (fae^ 
bai« aMimptioD of pains haying been teitimto give mf 
exfreui&i^ tf humwwr to ibe counteiiaiice. Id juflbiee 
to fldyseif, and to the public, I arm, in plain and 
flimi^ tenth, compeUed to say, I have not been able 
to give >Htiore in my dispmng^ ikmrn was visible to 
my difioeroment. How fiar I have, upon this |H*ki- 
e^ile, soeceeded in discharging d^e piecing task 
coi^ded to me, will be determined by those <^ the 
BumaM^us admirers of Shakspeare, who, froM Aheir 
receUedion of the original, can best estiHiatethe 
merits of the cqpy. 



. i 



Again we are told, that sculptors differ as to the 
bust having been modelled from a cast after Shak- 
espeare's death. I humbly conoeive this was not the 
case; as, had it been so, we should certainly see 
more of nature in the work. Indeed, I imagme, 
there can be but one opinion among sculptors, 
emdnenfin their arty upon a point so pa^ble : hat 
should t(^e need further proof, Mr. Boadbn's x>wn 
remark, that *^the eyes have no protecting pramif 
nencesof baney^ the os nasi of the nose is-^so too 
compii^sed, which must be deemed cooclusive. 

There is evidently sufficient in the ^tyle of ikm 
remarkable effigy, to manifest that nature wae 
referred to, either living or dead. The nose and 
forehead are fine ; and were it not for a rather dis- 
proportionate length from the former to'^tlie mouth, 
the face would be remarkably handsome It has a 
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iBOre fleshy appearahce than any of the other por^- 
traits, and has much less of the look of a jew than 
most of them, as his beard is trimmed to the fashion 
of the time: and sdtfaoagh some of the aiore miHUte 
parts are slighted, yet die exprei^ioB cf the whole is 
&at of the countenaiice of a good man ; and, as 
Mr, Northcote has remarked, ^^it is also the comUe^ 
nance of a gr£at man^ and such as he shonid 
conceive Shakspeare to have possessed^ 

That the sculptor has erred, by making the nose 
too diort, is evident, as also a deficiency of the under 
part of the alise, bdow the nostrils, i^ich is so 
common in nature ; for the distance from the ^louth 
^to the eyes is correct, but to the full extent, the eyes 
have their proper distances and dimensions ac-^ 
ancding. The septum of die nose is not too £Bir 
frcmi the mouth, but the deficiency lies in the alias^ 
and the nostril being too near the eyes ; as also is 
the zygoBiaticus major, connected with the aliae, 
the pictures ^eady described, are liot sa 

We have another reason, and a very strong one, 
for regarding the bust as a genuine portrait, M leaiat, 
in my opinion, — ^viz. the circumstance of its having 
been originaliy coloured to nature ; a practice very 
common at the time;— at any rate no one will 
dispute its being a strong presumption in favour of 
the originality of the work. Also the latter period 
of the poet's life may be considered to be strongly 
expressed by the loss of the haivy of which we 
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i[;^(^^,in][}(;)^,]il9ss in the bust tlmn in the print engraved 

, 1]hQre,i;^,qQ stone pen in the hand^ as r^resented 
ip, sQine, prints^ taken from the %ure* I made 
ii^ifyries coi^cerning it, and a genillenian resident at 
Sljratfori), has been most obligingly communicative 
on \^^ Qj^d many other points connected with the 
subjci^tj, W favoured me with the Mowing parr 
ti^idarj^in r^ly: — 

f*iD^. Da^yppport, our vicar, who has been connipcted 
as such, and curate of our church for fifty yeavs, 
informs me, that on his first appointment here, the 
hiif^t )fiai^ a stone pen^ which a young gentleman,* 
a^^feiid of his,, just emerged from Oxford, came to 
1^ Jiim^ having taken the pen out of the fingers^ 
f|.f|d, ||(j[dli^ with it, in the exertion, let it throu^ 
l^fs^ 9.^^^ qn the flags, which assuredly broke it in 
I|ie|[;e^3^ ai| qn^Unary pen has been occasionally 
pift^ b^t^een the fingers, for the last fifty years." . 

Mr. Britton says " there is neither proof nor mti- 
ma^io^ fJbat Shakspeare ever sat for a picture ; and, 
it V^v^^ be admitted, that the whole host oipreswmed 
port^ciii^ ^\ come in such questionable shapes,'' 
apd mt)i r ^mch, equivocal pedigrees^ , that auspicioii, 






* TbCj a|]ioye io/onpa^ion is qoi^tr^i;^, to wliat I ^iat^d im 1826, 
the circumstance originated in consequence of Dr. Davenport 
being tben absent from Stratford, \vho was tbe only person that 
oelild give any account of it— A, W. 
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or didbellef^ > attadi to i^* ^Nbi do the M>}itiM^Mfetf 
Bust at Stratford: this appeals tb^ftr'fej^^^^aii^ 
understandings with all the .force of truth. We 
Vieir it as aHfemSly record; ftisl a'tftfettibifel'tttikd 
b:^ the affectik)!!* and esteem 6f Ws ^lati*^^;' t6\ 
beep alive o^nteinporary admiratidii, £tnd^ bibitj^^ 
the gloir of entbudiasih in posterity."* Thk'iik^k^^^ 
luable ^'^ffigy^' fe iattested by traditidi; ■ cbiiie6«iyft 
by time, a^ preserwd in the invidabilfcy ' 6f itif 
own simplicity and sacred station. It Wa(^ x*^?*^ 
dently executed immediately after the poet's decease, 
and probably under the superintendance of his 
s0B^iIl.kw, Dr. Hall.'* 



■ i % r , » » 



Mr. Britton in his statements, has giveii lis ^his 
prefeiBnce to the bust over all other portraits of thd^ 
poet; at the same time, partiallity will liev^t^ ke^p 
truth in the background, for the Droeshout ' pViht' iii 
the public estimation, will for ever be considered of 
the most importance and value, as it bears witii it a 
written character from one of the bard's niost Inli-' 
mate friends. 
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Being anxious to adduce every particular i-e- 
Iktive to the subject of my undertaking, I have 
made considerable search, with a view to ascertain 
who was the sculptor of the monument, biit without 
success. Mr. Wheler, in his Guide to Stratford, 
has discussed the probability of this bust having 
been sculptured by Thomas Stanton, who carved 
the monumental busts of Richard and Judith 
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CoMbS) Kkeis^ in the chioKd; and who is dW' 
cbs^Bctored to have execHted the moiaiilient c^ 
Lord ToTNSss, in the same chnrcL The con^ 
cimitm diawn^ is, that it wos^ probabiy sculptured 
fagOi hkaiy a similiarity of style being deemed ob*- 
s^vable^ in the two monuments, indicating them 
toi have been the. works of . the samer. artist; The^' 
strong uesemlidance also which thei figui^ of Eoed 
ToTHEss beara^ io the existing porbmts. cf the^ 
nebbfnani is advertted to^ % Mr. Whbler, as^ 
ccerobotatlve: evidence of the: fidelity of SfiAit- 
tamxBXi^s bust as a likeness. I cannot subscribe 
to this assumed probability of THoaiAi^ Stanton- 
being the sculptor of Shakspeare's monumeniy 
and upon. H;ie following groands; ; the only date 
found rei^orded upon the moiiument of Bicbarb' 
and Judith Combe, is tihat of her death, in 1648; 
The sculptor's name is subjoined, mer^ thus ; 

"Thomas Stanton, Fecit, Hoi." 

" In Horace Walpole's Anecdotes of Artists, 
in the Reign of King William III. the following 
notice appears ; 

Thomas Stanton.* 



* Thomas Stanton. It is somewhat singular, so little is said 
of thb artist, and that we should be enabled to trace only so small 
8 portion of his work, which is of a character that would do credit 
to our own time. The addition of <*Hol." maybe supposed t^ 
stand for Holbom, which was probably the place of his abode^ 
There is every probability that such an artist was a resident ia 
London, or its immediate vicinity. 
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"^^A statuary, made a tomb in the church of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, which Yertue says h in 
good taste." ' 

This description will, it is presumed, help ta 
bear out the few observations, which I begleiaveto 
offer upon the question. I will first observe, that 
had Stanton been employed for SHAkspEAitE's 
monument^ we may reasonably suppose him tc^ 
have reached, at least, ninety years of age, at the* 
beginning of King William's reign, and the above^ 
mentioned monument of the Combes, to have been 
produced by the artist, at a period of not lesi^ than 
thirty-five years after Shakspeare's death, allowing 
time for the sculpture and erection of that much 
admired fabric. That both these monuments ai^& 
the work of the same hand, is, therefore, an unlUcky^ 
conjecture in point of time. ^ " ' 



The monument of the Earl of Totness^^ I am 



* As we do not hear that the figure on this monument was done 
from a bust, there is every reason to believe it was taken from one 
or more of the pibtures ^of the Earl, as is the common practice 
with sculptors, upon such occasions ; but in the case of Shak- 
ap barb's, we have nothing whatever to warrant a similar supposi- 
tibn. The effigy of the poet camot be deemed a oopy ;-^-there is 
rK)t%e sligtae^t authority foritsbeing so considered ;-^ must be 
i^gard^ iti p^tf^tiy tittpntAi There ha» been, several attsBipte^ 
itaad^ by various tfr^tsto'give the whole oi 4he roanumgnfe.igy 
ptint^ but they have aH failed in some degree^ the most correct is 
that wikh is engraved by F. Eginton, for Mr. Wheler's Antiqui- 
ties of Stratford. 
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sorry to say, I did not happen to inspect, but should 
it not bear a sjtronger resemblance in the style to 
Shakspeare's than hoes that beautiful monument 
of Richard and JunrrH Combe, I cannot attach 
any weight to the opinion, for in the latter, I am 
unable to discover the style of the same artist, in 
any degree whatever. But in the monument of 
John Combe, Esq. it requires no minute exami- 
nation to observe a strong resemblance, and this, 
although far inferior, in point of execution, to that 
of our bard, must have been done at least two years 
before. 

The above conjecture of mine was published in 
1825, and I have just heard it is really so. Mr/' 
Britton has received a copy of a memorandum (from 
Mr. Hampier, of Birmingham,) stating, that in 
Dngdale's Poojket Book of 1653, the bust of John 
Combe and William Shakspeare's were made by 
Jerrard Johnson. I have accordingly had it en- 
graved under the plate belonging to this work. 

It is very remarkable that such a genius as 
Shakspeare, should have lived and died one of 
the greatest men of the age, and yet there should 
be no portrait or recorded semblance of him in 
existance, of which it can be said for a certainty, 
(this is from the life.) —that he should be a husband, 
a father, a friend, and the esteemed associate of 
so many popular persons of his time, yet die, without 
seeming to have excited care in any individual, 
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(of the acquirement of a memorial, which would 
have been so highly venerated by posterity. 

Between his grave and the north wall, liea 
Mfft. Shakspeare, for whom there is this inscrip- 
tion, engraved on a brass plate, fixed to the 
stone :— 

HEERE tYETH INTERRED THE BODYE OF ANNE, WIFE 
OF MR. WILUAM SHAKESPEARE, WHO DEPTED. THIS 
UFE THE eXH. DAY OF AVOVST, 1633, BEING OF T&E AGE 
OF 67 YEARRS. 

Vbera, tu mater, tu lac vitamq. dedisti, 
Vae nriihi, pro tanto munere Saxa dabo ! 

Quam maUeiD, amoueat lapidem, bonus AogeF ore^ 
Exeat at Cfaristi Corpus, imago tua 

Sed oil Tota valent, venias cito Christe resurget, 
Ciausa licet tumulo mater, et astra petet. 

On another flat stone: — ^Arms, Three taJbots' 
heads erased; impaling, Shakspeare. 

HEERE LYETH YE. BODY OF JOHN HALL, GENT. HEE 
MARR: SVSANNA, YE. DAUGHTER & COHEIRE OF WILL. 
SHAKESPEARE, GENT. HEE DECEASED NOVER. 25. AG. 1635, 
AGED 60. 

Hallius hie situs est medica celeberrimus arte, 

Expectans regni gaudia l«ta Dei ; 
Dignus erat meritis qui Nestora vinceret annis. 

In terris omnes, sed rapit aequa dies ; 
Ne tumulo, quid desit adest fidissima coojux, 

£t vitas cotnitem nunc quoq. mortis habet. 

On others : — 

Arms, — Per pale^ baron and femm^: baron; 
quarterly i first and fov^rth^ on a chevron between 

T 2 
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three rweni heads erased ^ a pellet , between faar 
cross crosslets. Second and thirds a bucks' head ca^ 
bossed J surmounted by a cross paiee^ in ^ mouth 
an arrow. Femme, Hall ;— Hjuartering Shakspeare. 

HEERE RESTETH YE. BODY OF THOMAS N ASHE, ESQ. 
HE MAR. EUZABETH, THE DAVO. Sc HEIRE OF JOHN HALLE^ 
GENT. HE DIED APRILL 4. A. 1647, AGED 63. 

Fata manent omnes, hunc non virtute careotem 

y t neque devitiis, abstulit atra dies; — 
Abstulit; at referet luxvitima; siste viator^ 

Si peritara panu^ per male parta perb. 



Arms, — Onalozengef—Hoil ; impaling, Shakspeare 

HEERE LYETH YE. BODY OF SVSANNA, WIFE TO JOHN 
HALL, GiiNT. YE. D AVGHTER OF WILUAM SHAKESPEARE^ 
GENT. SHE DECEASED YE. IITH OF JVLY, AO. 1649, AGED 6G; 

Witty above her sexe, but thaf s not all. 
Wise to Salvation was good Mistris Hall, 
Something of Shakespere was in that, but this 
Wholy of him with whom she's now in blisse. 
Then, passenger, ha'st ne're a teare. 

To weepe with her that wept with alll 
That wept, yet set herselfe to chere, 

Th^m up with comforts cordiall. 
Her Love shall live, her mercy spread. 
When thou hast ne're a teare to shed. 

These English verses (preserved by DugdaJe,) 
were many years since purposely obliterated, to 
make room for another inscription, carved on the 
same stone, for Richard Watts, of Rhyon Cliiford ; 
a person of no relation tp the Shakspeare family. 



AN ACCOUNT OF 



THE MINIATURE, 



8UPP08BO TO BE PAINTED BY 



NICHOLAS HILLIARD, 

/ 
AND ALSO TO BE A 

l>ORTRAIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 



The following is an Extranet from Mr. Boaden^s 
• Account: — 

** I was about to close my subject, I remember, 
with a very brief euumeration of the spurious, 
or rather falsely ascribed portraits, when the late 
Mr. Boswell, brought a miniature to shew me, 
with which Sir James Bland Burges had entrusted 
him. It struck me to have been .unquestionably 
painted by Hilliard, and to merit attentive exa- 
minatioti. The account given of it by Sir James^ 
is such as was to be expected from his candour 
and his taste. As no one can more truly ap- 
preciate such a possession, so no man could 
possibly say less to enforce its claim, and no 
other Poet, perhaps, so little. I cannot do better, 
than transcribe here the letter which Sir James 
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wrote tD Mr. Boswell, giving the history of the 
miniature, which he had so fortunately recovered :— ' 

*< Ijnoer Brook Sired, Jum 26» 1819^ 
** Dbar Boswbll^ 

**l send you the hidtory of my portrait of Shakspeare, 
yih\c\x I apprehend will kave no reason to doubt of its au- 
thenticity. 

** Mr. Somerrille^ of Edstone, near Stratford-upon-Avon, 
ancestor of Somerville, author of the Chase, &c. lived in 
habits of intimacy with Shakspeare, particularly after his re- 
tirement from the stage, and had this portrait painted, which, 
as you will perceive^ was richly set, and veas carefully pre* 
served by his descendants, till* it came to the hands of his 
great grandson, the poet, who, dying in 1742, without issue, 
left his estates to my grandfether. Lord Somervule, and gave 
this miniature to my mother. She valued it very highly, as 
well for the S9ke of the donor, as for that of the great genius 
of which it was the representative; and I well remember, thjBt 
when I was a boy, its production v^s not unfrequently a 
very acceptable reward of my good behaviour. After my 
mother's death, I sought iu vain for this, and some other 
family relics, and at length had abandoned all hope of ever 
finding them ; when chance, most unexpectedly restored them to 
me about ten ddys ago, in consequence of the opening of a 
bureau which had belonged to my mo^r, in a private 
drawer of which, this, and the other missing things were found. 

** Believe me to be, 

"Dear'Boswell, 

'* Your's, taiost truly, 

" J. B. BORGES." 
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^< Nicholas HSUiard was bdm in 1547, aaid 
t^ntinued in the practice^ of his beantifui art 
Mnong us till a very short period before his death, 
which happened in January, 1619. If Mr. So- 
merville, of Edstone, had this portrait of the 
poet painted after his letiremejit from the stage, 
which seems ra&er to be the inference of Sir 
James's narrative,^ the old man painted Shak- 
speare just before he left town, in the fiftieth 
year of his asfe, and When he himsdf was in his 
.My^i:rth. He »Ku>»d d» p<Mer of hi. e^ 
and the steadyhess of his hand to the last — a 
thing not uncommon in the professors of minute 
design. The great Bartdozzi's letters at eighty, 
were miracles of firm, small, and beautifiil pen- 
manship/' 

^^ Upon aiding my recollection of the picture by 

* From tike perusal of Sir James's narrative, I do not con- 
sider it implies that the miniature was done after the poet^ 
retirement from the stage, but only that Somerrille frequented 
him more after that time, however* as it is indefinateiy ex* 
pressed, this, hint may be the means of Mr. Boaden changing 
his mind altogether in its favour. I have not been so for- 
tunate as this gentleman has in seeing the picture, nor is it 
of much consequence, as the fidelity with which Mr. Agar 
en^ves portraits, is sufficient to rely on its being exact. 
As to its resemblance to other portraits of the poet, I am 
able to see but little, and that is in the nose and eyes, the 
most material point against it, is, the very light hair on the 
head and beard, which denotes a period of life above fifty, which 
I cannot reconcile myself to, as the poet, no doubt, i|^ bald 
at that age, and this portrait is not.— A. W. . 
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Mr. Agar'd engraving firotn it, such actually sedms 
to be the age of the person represented. Now 
out of this grows the only difficulty with me in 
regard to its being absolutdly Shakspeare. There 
is one point . in the portraits of our author^ on 
which they are all decidedly agreed — viz. that he 
was bald. Mr. Ozias Humphry considered the 
Chandos head to have been painted when the 
poet was about forty-three years old. Upon the 
forehead there is no indication of hair. Jansen's 
picture was painted three years after this ; it has 
the same evidence that the hair in &osxt had 
perished away. Droeshout's print displays to us 
the same deficiency; and the monument, exhibi*" 
ting, the latest condition of the poet's hair, shews 
that the baldness had rapidly increased uponn 
him, and that the skull was very nearly unclothed ; 
a scanty measure of curls flowing circularly from 
a point not &r above the ears." 

^ ^^ Now this miniature has a strong tuft of hair 
growing in front of the forehead, as is, indeed, 
very usual with persons who yet are exceedingly 
bald towards the temples. I think it would be 
too much to expect from us the surrender of all 
the absolutt» authorities to the recently offered 
candidate. At the same time, unless I greatly 
mistake the poet's age in Sir James's picture, I 
cannot reconcile the appearailce in question with 
the ^ other acknowledged portraits : from the other 
pictures also, I conceive the poet's hair to have 
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been daiker than HittiiBurd has exhibited it,, On r 
this last pointy from the tendency of all pictures > 
in oil, to become brown, :no great stress ought to ) 
be laid. I regret that some of the finer toadies 
of Hilliard's pencil should have flown; what' 
remains, as to the drawing in of the features, the 
harmony of the whole, the shape of the hi^, and > 
the characjberistic look o£ the sitter, have nothing > 
in them alien to the supposition that this may: 
be Shaki^peare. It would be merely rode to ask< 
for more particulars, as to this, transmission of 
the picture, than Sir James has been pleased to 
give ; but I hope I may, without offence, express some i 
astonishment, ,that Somervile, the poet, a man bom ^ 
ahnost upon (lie banks of the Avon, glorying in : 
his countryman, and writing occasionally to poets > 
on the subject of poetry, should have, in his pos-: 
session, an authentic portrait of Shakspe^eu^ .and* 
never allow it to be engraved;^ and see Mr. Pope > 



^ There are various reasons for the owners of portraits net 
submitting them to be engraved^ one is, the more value is set 
upon a picture, the more reluctant is any person to have it out of 
their potssession, from an idea that in case: it should receive anjr 
injury, it would considerably be reduced in value. I have anotbec 
reason to state in reply to what Mr. Boaden has asserted, respecting 
the picture, called Shakspeare, lately in the pmsession of .Mr* 
Douglas, where he says, ''If I could bring myself to infringe upon 
the principles laid down, to engrave only such as were considered 
authentic /poTtr^itSf the head by Zoust, should accompany the 
series.** I can fissure Mr. Boaden he is under a mistake, for the 
owner would not have suffered him to have it engraved, what- 
ever he might chose to do as to the print by Simon. I.have also 
met with drawbacks of the same kind in attempting to embeUish 

U 
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pvbKshilig to the world a htad of King Janlee^ and 
cdling it ShalcBpeare, and never sbew to hhn the 
treltsure on which he might so seourdy have rdied» 
There was, at this time^ moreover, a slir, ra&er 
remarkable as to Shakupeare: Theobald had given 
his Shakespeare testaredy to tbe infini^ annoyance 
of E\)pe, and had followed his blow in 1733 by ah 
edition of the poet's works. AU this must have 
reaafaed Mr. Somen^le, at Edsfone, for he did not 
die tiHJuly 1742* ; bat he neither ssid nor^ wrote 
(that I can find) any thing abont his greatest 
treasure; though his friend Shenstone wouhl have 
luxunated in the b^ic^ and might have given to 
the LeasoweS) fr<nn such a picture, a bust that 
should suifiass in accuracy, and, therefore, value, 
every other deooraiion of the jdiaee. Frcmi the 
maBie country gentleman this negled; might be 
cdKpected; from the jUi^e of peace it mi^bt be 
endured; bat in the author of the Chase it is 
inconceivable and unaccountable. Surely^ Rural 
Sporte were never before so engrossing, nor did 



this i/fork) nrlncii I am sorry for, yet any ceasure on su^h 
l^fifesals worid be degrading to a iwriter, wbeu we hav^ already 
so iaaay iastaaces of liberality and goodness being abused. 

* It is singular, that tbe timeof SomenFile^ death AouM be 
80 varioiisly reported. Sbenstone says, he died in 1741* Dr. 
Johnson, dtt the :14di iiify, 1748; Sir J. E« finigca, most Mely 
td be aocnrately infcnmed, tdHsns, that event haf^ned in 1742. 
The fiwt appears to be that he died on the iMi of Jnly, 1742 
ftr the vnW vras prf^red en the 3rd Scfvtenber of tliat year. 
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tbfi Chase esev until ttien, )m^ a poet ao ft^R 
fixuBi bis natoval puisuits. 

* 

The possessor of this splendid ^nijoiatune is 
thus described and lamented liy his fiidnd Sbran 

'*Our old friend Somervilc is dead! I did not imagine 
I could have been so sorry as 1 find myself on this occa- 
sion — * Suhlatum ^ummmJ I can now excuse ail his foibles; 
impute them to age, and to distress of circumstances: the last 
'of these considerations wrings my very soul to think on. 
For a man of high spirit, conscious of having (at least, in 
one production,) generally pleased the world, to be plagued and 
threatened by wretches that are low in every sense ; to be forced 
to drink himself into pains of the body, in order to get rid of 
the pains of the mind — is a misery which I can well conceive, 
because I may, without vanity, esteem myself his equal in 
point of <£Conomy, and, consequently ought to have an eye 
on his misfortunes; for whatever the world miglit esteem in 
poor Soraervile, I really find, upon critical enquiry, that 1 
loved him for nothing so much, as his flocci-nauci-nihili-pili- 
fication of money,'' — Works, vol. iii. p.48- 

All this is, however, at a considerable distance 
from the worthy baronet. For himselfj I can 
recall him easily in his infancy, deriving an en-« 
viable gratification from this presented portrait. 
So genuine a relic could not be kissed without 
Catholic devotion. Dr. Johnson has told us, that 
Cowley became irrevocable a poet, from the delight 
he took in the, perusal of Spencer's Faery Queen ; 
and Sir James may have also been devoted to 
poetry from his infant acquaintance with Shak- 
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speare. The great Critic addb — ^^ Such are the 
accidents, \dbdch sometitaies remembered, and 
perhaps, sometimes forgotten, produce that par- 
ticular designation of mind, and propensity for 
some certain science or ^i^Ioyment, which is 
commonly called Genius." — L^e of Cowley ^ p. 4. 



THE 



PORTRAIT OF SHAKSPEARE, 



BY ZOUST, 



AS GIVEN BY Mr. BOADEN. 



^'^Among the heads, which their possessors have 
determined to be Shakspeare's, are some painted 
as low down as the reign of Charles the Second. 
They are to be noticed, from, at least, the chance 
that the artists used some true picture in their works 
of fancy ; or that they had the aid of Nature (as 
in the anecdote of Sir Thomas Clarges) in the 
face of some individual who might be known 
personally to resemble the poet. 

^^ The first and best of this class, is the picture 
painted by Zoust, or, as he himself wrote it, Soest. 
It is well known to collectors by the mezzotinto of 
Simon, and is a most accomplished cavalier exhi- 
bition of the great bard. , Soest, in .1667,. writes 
himself in his thirtieth yedr ; so that he was born 
only one and twenty years after the, poet had sunk into 
the grave. When a dealer is determined upon a 
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speculation, it is useless to call his attention to date« 
— his answer is ready ; and I could wish, for the 
credit of an able man, that it was not to be found 
in the very words of Peck, the antiquarian, when he 
received a portrait, which he absolutely knew not to be 
Milton—*^ 111 have a scraping from it at all events, 
and leave posterity to settle the difference." As in 
these cases artists seem to ^^ conceive, better than 
they combine," this head is reported to have given 
the style of countenance and drapery to the statue 
of Shakspeare, in Poet's Comer. Thus, as Don 
Quixote says, *' the courtiers bore away the honour 
of the Tournament," and stampt their gallant im- 
press every where as the genuine l^akspeare." * 

<* The return of Charles the Second, secured to 
the Royalists the enjoyment of what I must call 
their liberal and grateful propensities. It could be 
no longer the object of either sneer or cefnsure to have 
Shakspeare for a closet companion. Our great bard 
may be sincerdy classed among the zealous Roy- 
alists. There are no passages in his works, which 
can become texts to the savage bawlers of sedition. 
Political principle, as well as literary taste, would 
urge a person of condition to seek the decoration 
and the charm of his resemblance." 

^^ The late monarch, Charles the First, was a 
man of the most refined taste: his pictures sup^ 
{died the cabinets of Europe with some of the 
choicest specimens of art. A little before his 
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wretched end; he preiteated to the gendeman of his 
bed-chamber, his folio of Shalcspeare's works^ the 
edition of 1682. It contsined evidences ci the 
pleasure he had tak^i in its pen^dl. To a Royalist, 
theref(Mre, l^akspeare, in aid c^ his genius, had the 
efficacy that ^^ dying martyrs" can inqpart ; and it 
became a duty, as well as a delight^ to re-print his 
works,* to revive his plays, f and bestow upon 
them all the embellishments that had been learned 
in a too long residence in other countries. From 
such a feeling, the [Hcture of the poet, by Soest, 
dearly originated. Simon's engraving from it was 
made about the year 1725. 

^^ Hie statement as to Sir Thomas Clarges, in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, I have before alluded to, 
(supra, p. 53). I have no doubt that the anecdote 
was grounded in fact ; and think I see some strong 
likelihood that the picture, by Soest, was the very 
portrait painted for the brother-in-law of Monk. 
It has just enough of Shakspeare about it, to 
countenance such a story as is there told. The only 
mistake was in the painter's name. Jansen it could 
fmt be ; he left us on the commencement oi the 
Civil War. Soest, in the year 1667, was an ad- 
mirable artist, and there is little doubt was the 
person who executed for him this elegant, though 
not quite faithful portrait On the authority of 



• Printed HI 1664. , t See Davenanfs alterations. 
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Richardson, Sir Thomas is said also to have been 
principally instrumental in obtaining the idemnity of 
Milton from the new government. . It is delightful 
to commemorate such attentions to the two greatest 
poets of our own ot any other country. If, therefore, 
I have restored a consistency and probability to the 
ajfiecdote rejected by ' Mr. Malone, it will afford 
one more reason for not too hastily deciding against 
the whole of a tradition, from one fiadse or discrepant 
circumstance which it may contain : the error may 
be corrected by some happy combination, and the 
statement, so reformed, may add sometimes very 
important truth to the histpry of past times. 

" Mr. Malone, in the year 1790, thus alludes to 
the picture by Soest : — 

** About the year 1725^ a mezzotinto of Shakspeare was scraped 
by SimoD/said to be done from an origiDai picture painted by 
Zoust^ or Soesty then in the possession of T. Wright, painter, in 
Covent-garden, The earliest known picture painted by Zoust in 
Engknd, was done in 1657 ; so that, if he ever painted a picture 
of Shakspeare, it must have been a copy. It could not, however, 
haverbecn made from Davenanf s picture, (unless the painter took 
very great liberties), for the whole air, dress, disposition of the 
hair, &c. are different. 1 have lately seen a picture in the 
possession of -^ Douglas, Esq. at Teddington, near Twickenham, 
which is, I believe, the very picture from which Simon's mez- 
zotinto was made. It is on canvas, (about 24 inches by 20) 
and somewhat smaller than the life."— SAoA^spetfre, vol. i. p. 

127." 

y Not very long since, the proprietor felt inclined 
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itos^ this picture, if he could d>tain one huodred* 
gutiieas for it; and Mr. Sotheby, I remember, put 
it into one of his catalogues. . He differed with 



* Here is another of Mr. Boaden*s mistakes. Mr. Douglas 
infofais ne, it never was his intention to part with this picture for a 
less sum than five hundred pounds. He employed Mr. Sotheby to 
sell it, if possible, for the above sum, accordingly it was put up at 
the end of a sale, and bought in at one hundred pounds. Mr. 
Douglas has presented to me the following memoranduoiy as to 
where it now is : — 

<' The present possessor. Sir John Lister Raye, Bart, of the 
Grange, near Wakefield, Yorkshire, purchased it of me for fout 
hundred pounds/' 

« WILUAM DOUGLAS." 

/* No. 1, Prospect Place, St. George*8 Fields, ^ : 

Janvary a9tb, 1827.*' 

Mr. Douglas also acquaints me the picture has been in his femily 
about sixty years, but can give no account of it any further back; 
that while in his fiither*s possession, Garrick and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, very much admifed it, the latter, in particular, was so 
anxious to have it, that he offered the price that it would take to 
cover it with gold» but as we have not before bei^n apprised of 
this circumstance, I apprehend Sir Joshua could on|y valine tlpe 
picture as a fine work of art, for if he conceived it to be a portrait 
of the Bard, we should long ago have had it announced as such. 

Mr. Douglas and myself agree with Mr. Boaden, that it is 
not the iHcture engraved by Simon ; for let it be observed, that 
Simon's print is the regular size done from a three-quarter 
picture, (25 inches by 30) and Mr. Malone says that this portrait 
is 20 by 24, and Mr. Sotheby, 16 by 20, consequently, the 
engraving could not be done from it. This print is described by 
Boaden as it justly deserves, and should it ever happen to be 
proved a genuine Shakspeare, it will throw all the others ** to 
the dogsi'* I consider the picture, which Simon*s print was 
done frorn^ to be painted by no other person than Rubens, and 
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Mr. Mddne as to its si^, calliiig it a canvags, 20 
iiK^heis by 16. He adds, " This ftie and extremely 
JBtereisting portrait has been in ihb possession of the 
family €>£ the present proprietor fer upwards of a 
century.'^ Now Simon's print expresses, that it is 
done fix)m a capital picture in ihe collection of 



ivbich may possibly be a juyenile portrait of himself, as it is not 
tmlike others of him, there is that grandeur of stile and sen- 
sibUity in the countenance which he was so iBHch the perfeet 
master of, but the print should be only looked at in as good ao^ im- 
pression as that which is in the British Museum. 

I have never seen a picture by Zoust, or the one which belonged 
to Mr. Douglas, therefore, I cannot say it is not painted by him, 
and it is impossible to judge from the inscription on the phte, 
whether Zoust's picture was the original; or that he copied a 
Capital Picture m the CoUectum of T. Wright ; for it should be 
observed, that Simon's name is so put as to signify that he only 
engraved and published it, and it is the common practice for 
publishers, in order to stamp a value on their engravings, to insert 
on the plate that it was done from an original picture, when at the 
same time its from a copy. As many persons may be inclined to 
differ with me as to the real meaning of those words on the plate, 
I will give them as near as possible to the original^ "that eVei^ 
person may judge for themselves : — 






Ob : A. D. 1616. iEtat : 63. 
Jkmeffom a Capital Picture in the 
CoUection of T.'WHghi, PahOerin Qment GmiUn. 1. Sknmft. ttex. 

i 

There is in the possession of Mr. Booth, Bookseller, a small oopy, 
in oil, by Mr. Cosway from the above picture, or print, which 
was purchased at his sale for nearly the sum c^ twenty pounds. 
The artist has taken some liberties, one in pa^tieular, by making 
the out4iiie of the nose quite straig^.-^A« W* 
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T. Wright, paiiriier, in Caveat Garden. But not 
to bind the auctioneer to reconcile dates, I differ 
eftitirely with Mr. Malone on this subject, and con- 
sitler Simon's print to have been takeh from another, 
and Teiy different original. ' 

^^ Mr. Douglas's picture was for a considerable 
time in Mr. Triphook's possession, where I fre- 
quently inspected it ; and assuredly its merits must 
be appreciated without reference to Simon's en-^ 
graving. The picture was very pleasing and deli- 
cately painted ; but it had none of the freedom and 
spiant*' to be found in the print, which indicates an 
oi^i^gmal not at all inferior to one of the finest heads 
ot Vandyke : and, indeed, from that great master^ 
Soest has evidently borrowed the hair of the head, 
and the beautiful disposition of the hair. The real 
original of Simon's print is probably at the country 
residence of one of our nobility, and may there be 
esteemed a genuine picture of the poet. The anec- 
dote which I have combined with it, on what I 
conceive to be reasonable ground, communicates a 
value to Soest's picture, which, before, was in great 
doubt; I mean, that though it never could be 
painted from Shakspeare, it was certainly painted 
08 him, and unites a most decided resemblance of 
the man, with a very graceful and masterly power 
of the pencil. 

** If I could bring myself to infringe upon the 
principle laid down, to engrave only such as were 

X 2 
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authentic permits, this head should accompany thd 
seriei^; because, from whomsoever got, id the 
general charactwit has much of Shakspeare ; and 
no difficulty whatever is felt by me in asserting^ 
that the sitter must have borne a very peculiar and 
enviable resemblance to the great dramatic poet of 
England* 

" The zeal of Sir Thomas Clarges, and the pencil 
of Soest, having thus supplied us with a cavalier 
representation of Shakspeare/ the beginning of the 
present century called us to an inspection of what 
may be called, with equal justice, a puritan exhi-- 
bition of the poet: — 

" Like a mildew^ ear, 

** Blastiug his wholesome brother.'^ 



♦ ' / 
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AN ACCOUNT 

OF TBB 

PORTRAIT BY ZUCCHERO, 

AS GIVEN BY J. BO ADEN. 



^^ About the time that I first inspected the Chandos 
Head^ or not long after, my old friend Sir William 
Beediey mentioned to me, that Mr. Cosway had, 
what he termed, an original picture, by Zucchero, 
qf the Poet, and that I had better look at it« Ac- 
cordingly, soon after, we went to Mr. Cosway's 
together, and, finding him at home, we had the 
picture taken down ; and those excellent artists 
agreed, that it was unquestionably a head by Zuc- 
chero. It was painted upon panel, and on the back 
^e read the poet's name, Guglielm. Shakspeare, 

. " The picture exhibited a youthful poet, leaning 
with his face upon the right hand ; the head stooped 
forward, in earnest meditation^ with the evidences of 
composition lying before him. A very coarse mezzo- 
tinto * from it may still he found among the dealers, 
which gives but an imperfect likeness, inasmuqh as 
most of the beauty, and much of the sentiment, 
are missed by the engraver. Indeed, the print is as 
rude as the picture was delicate and refined. Decent 
pains were wanting in the \evy setting out of this 
print; for the artist, I remember, was barbarously 
written down Zucrb. 



* By Henry Green.— *A. W, 
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" The age of the person whom Zucchero thus 
painted must have been verging npcm thirty, becioise 
the beard is full, dark, and luxuriant; the hair black, 
the eyes bright, and full of intelligence. But, unfor- 
tunately, Zucchero never could have painted Shak- 
speare. Having exhibited some of the pope's^ 
oflScers, with asses ears, over the gate of the chmnch 
of St. Luke, the patron of painters, be was com- 
pelled to fly to preserve his own : — ^be went first to 
Flimders, and, in 1574, came to Engl^md, where 
he painted Queen Elizabeth twice, and also Queen* 
Mary of Scotland ; who, for some timq after, migbt 
be said tp be rather rusticated than confined, and,, in, 
1583, was very near obtaining her liberty altogether. 

^^ His stay in this country was certainly not long ; 
probably five or six years at most. If he left us in 
1580, Shakspeare was then only sixteen years old, 
and at his native Stratford, paying his court to fair 
Mistresse Anne Hathaway, and indubitably undis-^ 
tinguished by dramatic talent; though he might 
have even then cultivated the Muses, and firamed^ 
perhaps, some of the Sonnets, which he wrote upon 
the subject of VentMs and AdoniSy before he fixed 
on the staiiza, in whiqh he finally composed that 
elaborate, and, in many respects, most beautiftdi 
poem. 

^^ It is said of Zucchero, that he was offended at 
our religion. There were plenty of Catholics, both 
open and concealed, to preserve him from the impu- 
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tetidn ^ dingldarity ; and the gneat nuty^er of oiflr 
nobiHty and geoibry, who etnplo^ed him, nwy shew, 
•that our religitm by no nkeans prote$ted a^nsi the 
hand tvliich bestowed the graces of art. He quitted 
us, however, before the atrocious murder of Queen 
Maby, yidiated tomething mcnre sacred than the 
prejudice of a zealous CatfaoUc, by outraging &e 
commm fedings of humanity. 

^ About a year before Mr. Cosway died, I called 
upon Mm, to inspect die picture eatery again, 
that I might not be compelied to rely upon an im- 
pressicm mieide five and twenty years ago. He told 
me, upon my pointing to its old positiooi in his sitting- 
room, that be had lent it to a very amiable friend of 
his, a female artist, who had requested leave to copy 
it. While we conve^rsed up^i other tofHCs, h^ sent 
his servant to that lady, with a desire that she would 
indulge bim witb it for a few minutes. He was 
greatly surprised to find that the Mr artist had re- 
turned it to him a considerable time since ; but it 
had not been replaced in his parlour, and he in vain 
tried to coir[ed;ure what had become of it. 

'^ This portrait was an oval, life size, most delicately 
painted, widi something peculiar in the oblique, or 
•cat-Jike position .of the ey^. I may add, that it had 
not the slightest resemblance to the traditional com- 
plexion, and esteblidhed features of the great poet of 
England. Gf Torquato Tasso, indeed, it bears more 
than a slight look; and struck an accomplished 
friend of mine, as indicating all the mingled cfaarac- 
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teristics of genius and passion, that denoted thb 
eighty author of the Gerasalemme Liberata. I 
feel no difficulty in declaring it to be an Italian por- 
trait ; and it mijght, indeed, have been painted for 
himself or his brother Taddeo : — ^nor are the indica- 
tions of poetical composition in this picture at all 
adverse to such a supposition, for Federigo certainly 
wrote and published verses : most of the painters of 
Italy combined very different powers together ; were 
at the same time poets, painters, architects, and mu- 
sicians ; and they shewed that, as the fine arts 
might be reduced to one common principle, so they 
might all centre in some highly-gifted individuals. 
The reader, on the subject of this common principle 
among the elegant arts, may thank me for referring 
him to the Abbe Batteaux's Treatise, Les Beaux ArU, 
reduits d un mime prindpe. 

" The only point of relation between Zucchero 
and Shakspeare is, that they both died in the same 
year, 16 16* 

" It is proper for me to remark upon the facility 
with which persons inscribe names or dates, or both, 
upon portraits of unquestionable antiquity. Here we 
find the name of Shakspeare curiously imprest upon 
the panel. But there is something base beyond com« 
inon crime, in thus catching a sordid profit from the 
generous enthusiasm that leads men to honour the 
mighty dead — 

** And out of their own virtues make the net| 

'* TAat shall enmesh them alU'^ Othello. 



DUNFORD's 



PORTRAIT OP SHAKSPEARE, 



AS GIVEN BY Mr. BOADEN. 



^^ One of the most fortunate among the accidental 
Shakspeare's, was the head bought by Mr. Dunford, 
a print-seller in Great Newport-street, about the 
end of the year 1814. A writer in a Sunday 
newspaper had styled this a portrait by Zucchero : 
it was^ however^ most clearly pointed out, that the 
poet n^er could have sat to that artist at all, as the 
reader will have already seen in my examination of 
Mr. Co&way's^ picture, which was decidedly a head 
by 2^cchero, to whose manner, Mr. Dunford's 
picture bears not the slightest resemblance. Mr. 
Dunford, in a very modest letter to the editor of 
the Champion, admitted the erroneous ascription 
of his picture to Zucchero, which it appeared, was 
the ppinion of a friend, and never had been his 
own. This letter was dated the 3d of January, 
1815. 

*^ I saw the portrait myself at Mr. Dunford's, and 
from time to time heard various conjectures, and 
once a tradition, which was said to have travelled 

Y 
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up from Oxford, and that in some College or other 
of that " Mother of famous Wits," it had been a 
fact well known, that Mark Garrard had at some 
time or other painted Shakspeare. Now this was 
decidedly a better guess than the other, and only 
assumed, that as he might have painted the poet 
he absolutely did paint him; and then that there 
was every probability this was the very head, about 
which the story from Oxford so opportunely arrived. 

" Garrard's processions of the great Queen are 
well "known to collectors; and Vertue has expa-^ 
tiated upon the uncommon fidelity of even his 
small portraits, in thes6 ingenious records of die 
character of past times. A head, therefore, life- 
size, by so faithful an artist, would, indeed, present 
our dramatic ^^ father, in his habit as he liv'd," and 
the highest satis&ction to be derived to us from a 
source so little questionable. But in the, first place, 
the Oxford tradition somehow mouldered away; 
nobody could demonstrate that Garrard was even 
the painter of the picture; the head was decidedly 
unlike the general expression of Shakspeare; and 
at an age, when he had cejtainly a bald front, 
exhibited him with a luxuriant crop of black 
hair, as low as it ever comes upon elevated fore- 
heads. 

" Mr. Dunfo'rd has assured the public, in his letter, 
that he saw in this portrait a likeness to Droeshou^'s 
print. I have compared them carefully, and . am 
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afraid the resemblance is of the kind discovered 
by Fluellen between Macedon and Monmouth« 
When the imagination embraces a favourite object, 
it endows it easily with all the merits it desires to 
find. Although nothing can be more obvious than 
the maturity of this portrait, it was deemed young 
by its admirers, that the hair might seem reason- 
able: though the expression was gloomy even to 
sterness, it was thought perfectly to exhibit the 
brightest of the sons of men ; and it has, I think, 
been bought at a price which far exceeded t^e sum 
paid for the folio collection of his immortal produc- 
tions when put in the happiest condition by the 

zeal of Mr. Kemble. 

" It was twice engraved, once the size of life, in 
1815, by Turner, in mezzotinto ; and really that most 
able artist sunk under so portentous a task : and a 
Second time, the year following, in the line manner^ 
by Sharp, who on a sm^ler scale has preserved the 
repulsive character of the original, in a style whose 
neatness will always command the attention of the 
eonnoisseur. But in a word> the head i^ neither 
Shakspeare, nor any other poet; it is that of a 
grave calculating man of the world, shrewd in 
the perception of his interest, and little subject 
to the soft or the liberal affections ; the expression 
of the mouth in particular, is decisive as to the 
temper of the man. If such a person in an evil 
hour became a sovereign, his attendants, must 
immediately assume the characteristic of their 

Y 2 
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master/ and the court of King Cymbeline would 
be renewed in all its unhappiness. 

'* You do not meet a mao, but frowns : our bloods 
No more obey the heavens, than our courtiers ; 
Still seem, as does the king's.'* 

I am of opinion it would have given more 
general satisfaction^ had Mr. Boaden entered into 
more of the realities of this popular portrait, 
which was equally as much Within hii^ reach as 
my own, especially as he professes to dive into 
every particular respecting his favourite author. 
This portrait of Shakspeare, is above all other 
modem productions of the poet, that which re- 
quires the most strict investigation, in consequence 
of the unequalled notoriety it has produced, and 
to the no small benefit of the publisher of the 
engravings. 

Previous to giving the following particulars, I 
think it a duty, in the first place, to do this 
justice to Mr. Dunford, that he bears the most 
honourable character from all who have had any 
dealings with him, and although it is greatly 
against his wish, that any thing should be further 
said as regards this picture, I consider, I sh6uld 
not be doing that justice to the public, and the 
best pictures of the poet if I did not. In 1816, 
Mr. Britton gives the following account at the 
end of a pamphlet, on the Monumental Bust of 
Shakspeare, and which alludes to Mr. Dunford's 
picture: — 
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" Very recently, an extraordinary trick has been 
played upon the lovers of Shakspeare. A print- 
seller announced a newly-discovered picture of 
him, closely resembling the ^^ Statuey at Stratford, 
and the print in the folio edition;" and asserts 
that upwards of three thousand persons, of com- 
petent jadgment^ concurred in pronouncing it, "a 
genuine portrait of Shakspeare, painted from the 
life." — A short history of this portrait, it is hoped, 
will serve to warn collectors offprints, and illus- 
trators of books, against future impositions. A 
maker and mender of old pictures^ having pur- 
chased an old head, for a few shillings, first 
christened it Shakspeare, and then tried to sell 
it to a worthy shopkeeper, near Holbom, at a 
small profit. Not succeeding here, the manufacturer 
deemed it expedient to borrow Houbraken's en- 
graved head, for the purpose of altering and 
improving the "true" original. Thus, by putting 
in ear-rings, painting on the forehead, touching 
the mouth, rubbing on a little new paint in some 
places, and taking off the old from others, the 
portrait was completed, — a purchaser was found 
for it, at a price under five pounds, and this 
purchaser proclaimed it to the world, as an ori- 
ginal of the Bard of Avon." 

" It is ardently hoped that every subsequent 
attempt at imposition, may be as ^easily detected, 
and that it may always bie branded by the 
oontempt and avowed indignation of every true 
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Engltshman and lover of ShaJkspeare. — ^^^In the 
end truth will out." 

J., Brixton, 

Tavutock Plactf London, April 23, 1816. 

The anniversary of the Birth and Death of Shakspeare, and the 
second century after his decease, 

I have thought it very necessary to insert the 
above account of Mr. Britton's, as the mention 
of the "worthy shopkeeper," was the instigation 
of my making enquiry after liim, and which has led 
mp to ascertain many particulars never before pub- 
lished. The individual which Mr. Britton alludes to, 
is Mr. Kettle, at the comer of Kingsgate Street, 
Holbom, I am told by him, that at the tim^ he 
lived in Little ^ueen Street, his former residence, 
there was living in New Turnstile, a broker, 
whose name was Shew, this person had in his 
shop, for some time, a very old picture of a male 
character, which Mr. K. had seen many times by 
passing and repassing, but there was nothing in 
its appearance, to induce him to purchase it, 
although he might have had it for a few shillings ; 
the hair came rather low on the forehead, and 
the dress was of a lightish colour ; to give a more 
minute account, at this distant time is impossible, 
but, however, he was in the habit of employing 
a person of the name of Holder, a repairer of old 
paintings, and to his great surprise, on going to 
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him after some pictures under repair, the very 
portrait which he had seen at the broker's, was 
upon his easeli and half the face had already been 
altered into that of the poet. ' 

Mr. Kettle describes the method Holder adopts^ 
in altering old pictures is not so much by painting 
on them, as by scraping off with a knife;^ the effects 
necessary to producej this is certainly a very judicious 
plan for deception, as the less paint is used, the more 
secure from discovery, and more particularly so, 
when performed by an ingenious person, who has 
always some secret method to make, their work 
complete. At this time the residence 6£ Holder 
was in Booth Court, Wells Street.' 

Mr. Hilder, a picture dealer in. Gray's Inn 
Lane, assures me, that he also saw the above 
portrait being altered into that of Shakspeare, by 
Holder, and afterwards sold to Mr. W.F. Zincke; 
a picture consisting of a man, his wife and children, 
ell of whom were separated by him and converted 
into portraits of the poet. 

My next account will show, that previous to 
the metamorphosing this picture. Chat I have 
several witnesses as to its original state. The first 
is now living at No. 10, Wells Street, of the 
name of James Parry, an engraver, who was at 
the time above-mentioned q. resident in the same 
house, with a noted character of the name of 
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James Caulfield.^ It appears from the great 
knowledge that Oaulfield had of antient portraits, 
was the iDducement for Holder to bring the pic- 
ture to him in order to ascertain who it was ; 
Mr. Parry was present, and heard Caulfield say 
it was the portrait of ^onie Dutch Admiral, but 
would make a very good Shakspeare, with some 
alterations. Mr. Parry's statement agrees with 
Mr. Kettle's description of it, which is also borne 
out by the testimony of Zincke, who worked with 
Holder at the time, and witnessed the alterations of 
the picture taking place. 

Mr. W. Smith, Printseller, 23, Li^le Street, 
Leicester Square, also informs me the same 
portrait was brought to him, by Holder, who pur- 
chased of him two common prints of the poet, for 
sixpence, and asserted his intention of altering the 



* Mr. Caulfield is theiiutbor of a book, entitled Chalcogra- 
phiania, or the Printseller's Chronicle. " C — If — Id has displayed 
no small share of judgment in his literary efforts; the publication 
of his Remarkable Characters, which is now completed by 
Mr* Kirby, (the publisher of the Wonderful Museum, in a series 
of volumes,) is a sufficient proof, that his efforts in delineating 
biographical sketches, are very far above mediocrity, added to 
whiciS, he is extremely fortunate in selecting subjects likely to 
arrest public attention. If we consider the general conduct of 
this Chalcographianian, few individuals can lay claim to greater 
oddity; add in regard to his costume, it would be sacrilege either 
to bru^h his coat, or clean his shoes ; in short, negligence is the 
predominant feature of his character. 

Vide Cbalcographimania, p. 112, 1824* 
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picture, to. that of Shakif)6arej Mr« Smilh very 
particulariy . rememibeFs the h9ir comings , law oa 
the forehead, and> the dress as before described. 
The picture, (when ^ altered, ^ was first offered to 
Wr. l^etde, for the sum of threa- pounds ten 
shillings, but he refused to hava it at any price. 
Its^ next a(^)earance was again to Mr. Smith, who 
also rafiised to have it ; it , so haj^i^ci^ at this ^sit 
to Mr. S. that Mj-. Caulfidd was sitting in his shofi 
when Holder came in, and Caulfield complimented 
him of having made a very good Shakspeare ; shortly 
after in comes Mr. Dunford, on some business, 
when all conversation • dropped cm the subject, and 
it is supposed h0 did not observe the picture. 
I have not been able to ascertain, that it was 
offered to any other perscm, until its arrival ^in 
Newport Street ; and, although Mr. Dui^ora gives 
his opinion sq very opposite to the statements 
already given, it can have no weight against ^^ con* 
firmations strong as proofs of holy writ.'' 

Having said thus much against the validity of this 
portrait, as to its being tHatof the poet, I should 
not hav« 4one justice to Mr. iDunford, had I not< 
fiifly explained to him the purport of the present 
publication, leaving himself to state what he thought 
proper, in the defence of the portrait and lnmsel£ 
He gave me to understand, that die first time he 
ever saw the picture, or the perspn that brought 
it to him, was to ascertain^ if he knew if there WM a 
print engraved from it, and answering in the negative, 

z 
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i^rwaids observed^ is this a portrait of Shales* 
peare ? the owner (Mr. Holder) replied, it was, 
and a genuine one ; its appearance was such, as 
to/induce Mr. D. to give the price required, that 
beiiig four guineas^; some explanation being ne^ 
cessafy, as to the discovery of so fine a portrait, 
Mr. Holder acquainted him, tiiat being in search 
of some old panels. or pictures, he had been so 
successful as to meet with some, in the vicinity 
of Holbom, one of which was the identical portrait, 
although at the time, he could not perceive there 
was the .least appearance of paint on it, it being 
so covered with dirt, &c. but in the carrying 
them home together, the most prominent part of 
the. paint got rubbed, so as to shew it wag 
a picture,, which led him to clean it, and wheii 
done, jn*oduced what is now to.be seen. So far, Mr, 
Dunford's statement only tends to shew, that 
Mr. Holder has been guilty of a grdss imposition, 

and falsehpod. 

» 

' Notwithstanding the strong evidence which I have 
adduced icgainst Mr. Dunford's picture, as an original 
Shakspeare, he is unwilling to acknowledge that it is 
any other than a genuine portrait, by Mark Garrard,* 
and is not re^painted on by Holder, any further ^thaii 
a Uttle hair on thq forehead, and in consequence 



* It is said that the picture of Shakspeare, which is at Trinity 
€>)Hege, Cambridge, (already noticed at page 64,) is a half-length 
l^rjtrait, by Mark Garrard. 
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df the doubts that many people liad expressed 
of its genuineness, he employed a Mr. Hammond, 
to make some experiment \dth a chemical process^ 
to extricate all the new paint, and all this, was no 
more than the hair, as abore stated, and when 
removed, only proved, that instead of Holder 
making 'a Shakspeare, he had only been destroying 
what had previously been onci 

Mr. Holder, who is still living, is the most proper 
person to testify as to the truth of this, and which I 
am inclined to believe, is to the contrary of Dunford's 
statement, owing to the corroborative evidenced 
already produced. Mr. Duufwd fiirther states, that 
when the portrait had excited so much of the public 
interest, that Mr. Holder deemed it necessary to make 
application to him for further remuneration, which 
not being granted, he then declared the picture 
was a fabrication, and with Dunford's permission, 
he would extricate all the new paint, and shew 
what he had done to it, this was of course also 
declined, and for a very just cause, when it is 
to be recollected, that in the first instancy he 
had sold him the picture as an original, there- 
fore, it could* not be expected Mr. D. would be 
any further imposed upon. 

Mr. Dunford calculates, that not less than six 
thousand persons came to him to see it, and three 
thousand declared their belief of its originality, amOtfg 
whom, were people of the first respectability and 

z2 
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judgment, iii those matters; that Mr. Abernethejr 
had examined the ear, and was convinced it had 
priginafly been accua^tomedr to a ring, and Sir T> 
Iiawrance had nothing to say against its being Shak^ 
speareJ I have never seen this pictate, n6r do I 
think it would be worth the trouble to ]go out of my 
way fur that purpose, where I find such qiiackery 
is unsupported by the least evidence from any oth^ 
quarter. It is the common practice with dealers, to 
make improper use of perisoiQs nances of ackho\Vledged 
taste and judgment, in order to enforce a belief, that 
you will have a great bargain, by what you may 
be induced to purchase of them> but cpuld it be 
possible to give credit to such assertion^, we i^hould 
have but few instances to record of peefple re- 
penting too late, of ^ their su|^sed bargains; and 
though Sir T. Lawrance has not said one word 
against this picture, as being that of Shakspeare, 
I have his authority to state, that he never 
had remarked what was like him, which- proves, 
at any rate, that, although out of six tibousand 
opinions, one half have sacrificed their ju<%ments, 
the president's has escaped with flying colours. 

It wodd be very singular, if out of isuch a multi- 
tude of spectators, that one purchaser for the picture 
was not among them, this was George Evans, Esq. of 
Beckenham, in Kent, who paid Mr. Dufiford for 

it, (as he tells me), one hundred guineas,^ it was 

■■ ...11 ,1 ■ - , i ..I — - ^ . . 

* I haycHaoce been told^ Ihat exclusiye'of tfae huadred guineas 
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afterwards sold by auctiQn^ with other pictures, 
&c. belonging to that gentleman, and again pur-^ 
chased by Mr. Dunford, for forty guineas, which 
was considerably under the commission given to him 
for it, by its present owner, William Cattley, Esq. 
of Bamet, who also possesses the two engraved 
plates ; the one by C. Turner is defaced, in order 
to make the impressions more valuable, and never 
was more than two hundred and fifty taken i 
the two engravings are very good, and resemble 
each other more than we commoinly see, done by 
two persons, the distant eye is rather that of a 
squint, the mouth I have never seen done worse, 
it has all the appep.rance of being copied from a 
ddl's, or any, thing but nature ; Boaden has described 
it as awful, aiid borrowed sdme lines frdm the poet 
to help him, but hak not given one Word as to " its 
being an altered picture, or having any circular 
cracks.'' It has never appeared that this author 
has shown much sagacity in his researches, as 
his conclusions are, generally peaking, so foreign 
to facts, but, in which he has displayed much 
verbosity, for his reasonings are, in many instances, 
as to ^^ two graiiis of wheat, hid in two bushels 
of chaff; you shall seek all day ^re you find them, 
and when you have them, they are not worth 
the search." 



paid by Mr. Evans to Dunford, for the above picture, that in 
addition was given, a cart load of pictures, value £500 more ; I 
am not very ready to give much credit to a story told by a third 
person, but in this mstaAce, I have it from the first authority. 
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Having just received from Mr. J. Smithy thei 
address of Mr. Holder, I have sent a letter to 
him, and in answer to which have received the 
following: — 

February 22nd, 1827. 
Sir, 

I have received your letter of the 19th instant, and 
In znsfiver to your request, I will give every particular of the 
portrait I sold to Mr. Dunford, as a Shakspearc, (except thei 
V^ay by which I did it.) 

I bought the picture in New Turn&tile, Holborn, for five 
shillings, it had been a large panel picture, of which this 
was the centre board, which I also reduced, in order to m^ke it 
more shapeable, I hung it up for some time in my painting 
room, as a study, for I admired it much ; at last a thought 
come into my head, that it might be made into a Shakspeare» 
which I had never before attempted ; Mr. Zincke, who then 
worked with me, approved of my plan, and I accordingly did 
so, without bestowing much time, as I did not intend to ask a' 
large price. The body-garment was originally white, the ear-ring, 
with other requisites, I put; when done, I added to^ i| a 
frame, which I think cost me thirty shillings, and offered the 
whole to Mr. Dunford, for five pounds ; after he had looked 
at it for some time, he bid me four pounds ten shillings, 
which I accepted; some few days after, Mr. Dunford came, 
and told me that I had sold him a great bargain, for which he 
Would not take a thousand pounds, I was requested to call 
on bin), I did so, and seeing him so very sanguine of his great 
bargain, I hoped he would not refuse a good offer when made, 
as I knew more about the picture than he imagined; to whicE 
he answered sharply, ''what Sir, do you mean to say it is 
painted by yourself, '^ to which I made no reply. He again 
made answer, '' I did not know more about it, than Mr. West; 
or Sir T^ Lawrance, and four hundred other competent jud'iesi 
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but that bimaelf could not be deceived/* I found it was of 
no use talking any more on the subject, so left him with this 
observation, that they were blind altogether. 

I have not «ince been able to see this picture,, but judging 
from the print, I do not perceive any good has been done 
by the analization it underwent, by my late beloved master, 
Mr. Hammond, whose abilities in the art of repairing, was 
to the greatest , perfection* 

It has since been said by Mn Dunford to some of my friends, 
that he had made me a present of fifty pounds,i- but of which 
I have never received one shilling ; I have never been inclined 
to dupe the world, as many have done in my situation of 
life, my object has ever been, to sell my pictureb cheap; I 
have a wife and nine children to support, and had I the 
advantages which others have made by my works, I should 
not be the poor man I now am. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Edward Holder* 

No. 3, LUiU Cambridge Street, Hackney Road. 

* Mr. Dtinford has certainly been nnder a mistake as to this 
pictnre being an original Sbakspeare, 9s weU as in another, made 
•by Holder, who has informed me, that as his skiU was doubted, 
be converted a portrait of a clergyman, into an Oliver CromwcU, 
which Mr. HUder, of Gray's Inn Lane, also witnessed being s* 
made, and afterwards saw it in Mr. Dnnford's window, to whom it 
was taken by Mi'. Zincke, and sold* for fonr poonds, one of which 
was given Jiim for his trQnUe. Notwithstanding the^e deceptiom^' 
Mr. Dnnford has certainly shown as, in many instances, that be 
has both taste and judgment, for his selection of pictures is very 
good, as his windows are generally decorated with some very ^mt 
specimens of tbe arts. 

t Mr. Dunford mentioned to me, that he had laid oot about forty 
ponnds with Holder, for various pictures, but never hinted of havnug 
made him a present, nor can I {ive credit to the report, altlMmgh 
Mr. Holder says, he has been told so by many friends. 
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N. B. I afterwards made anotlief Shakspeave^ wbkh was 
worth a ^core such as the above, I sold k to Mr. Gwennap, 

in Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, for six' pduods, which is 
the most I ever got for one. Mr. Gwenuap questioned me 
if I had manufactured it, to which I answered in the affir- 
mative, when he replied, had I asked him sixty pounds for 
it, he should have givep it to me. . >. v ; 

r 

There cannot be a doubt but the success of 
those portraits, has been the cause of so many 
more bqing manufactured by Holder, whose genius 
(deserves to be more beneficially employed, but, 
were people generally not so credulous, such acquire* 
iments would not be so effectually and often practised. 
It is much to be regretted, that men of so much 
ingenuity do not turn their abilities to some be- 
neficial purposes, that would do them inore credit, 
as all deceptions on mature reflection, cannot be 
conducive to happiness, for it must separate them 
in the end, from all friends to truth and honesty; 
generally speaking, those persons instead of living 
in retirement, with a clear conscience, towards the 
approach of old age, are frequently to be found 
in some obscure dwelling, and often in need of 
the common necessaries of life; in such a situa-^ 
tion the above individual has often beeq. Lock 
describes men of this description thus :— - 

" Among the various modes of acquiring money^ 
invented by the restless mind of man, it has been 
to imitate the effects of time, to make an artificial 
rust, to accelerate decay, and deceive the antiquary,'* 
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I have given the preceding statements, on this 
pic^ture^ without any fear arising from the threats 
that were uttered to me, by. .Mr. Dunford, who being 
under the apprehension that his reputation might 
sustain some injury from it, assured me, that if it 
should so happen, his affluent circumstances would 
allow him to part with two or three hundred pounds, 
in protecting it by la/w. I have only to add, it is 
a consolation the most gratifying for a man, origi*^ 
nally in needy circumstances to become rich by 
ingehuijty and industry, but if providence has 
decreed it so as to favour him with such a store of 
gold, I regret it should have that influence as to 
expose the weakness of the mind, for I had pre- 
viously explained to him, as I have to all others 
concerned in the Shakspeare portraits, that I should 
expose all the TRUTH and falsehood, as far as I 
am able, and I have no doubt it must be obvious 
to the public, that I have had no intention of 
injuring either his parser '^ although he has put 
money in it^*' or his reputation^ the former of 
which, is most essential to the protection of the 
lotter, for it is that which every man holds to him-f 
self the most dear, ^^ he that filches from, me my 
good name, robs me of that, which not enriches 
him, and makes me poor indeed/' 
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Statm of Shdhpeare^ in the Town Hall at Stratford. 



Mr. Wheler, in bis " Antiquities of Stratford," 
states, that "the greatest part of the Town Hall was 
rebuilt in ' 1768, and dedicated to the memory of 
Shakspeare, by David Garrick, E^. at the Jubilee, 
in 1769, In a niche at the north end is placed an 
excellent statue of Shakspeare, which, at the con- 
clusion of the Jubilee, was presented to the Corpora- 
tion by Garrick, as a lasting memorial of his 
veneration for the matchless original. The bard is 
represented in a graceful attitude, (as on his monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey) resting upon some 
volumes, placed on a pedestal, ornamented with thr^e 
busts, viz. Henry the Fifth, Richard the Third, and 
Queen Elizabeth. Upon a scroll, to which he points, 
are the following lines, judiciously selected from his 
own Midsummer Night's Dream : — 

' » . ■' ^ . ■.,■4 ■ 

^ The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolllngr, 

^ Ddth glance from heaven ta' earth, from earth- to heaven ; 

^ And,, as imagination bodies fqrth 

^' The forms of things unl^nown, the poef s pen 

^ Turns them to shapes ; and gives to airy nothing 

'* A lo<»l habitation, and a name.** 

, Under the pedestal beneath, ai?e these words from 
Hamlet : — 



u 



take liim for all in tdl, 



^ We shall not look upon his like again.*' 

Belqw is the following inscription : — 

^ « The Corporation and Inhabitants of Stratford, assisted by the mani- 
ficent contributions of the Nobility and Gentlemen of the neighbourhood 
rebuilt this edifice, in the year 1768. The statue of Shakspeare, and his 
picture within, was given by David Garrick, Esq." 



PICTURE OF SHAKSPEARE, 

AS GIVEN BY Mb. BOADEN. 



"In Middle Scot1and>yard there resided, a few 
years back, a bookseller, named MachelL Staee. 
Whether his residence was matter of conve- 
nience or taste, I know not ; but he wa^ a goqd 
deal frequented for the literature of the good old 
times, and supplied many pf the , discontented 
spirits of our own with the republican doctrines 
and fanatical religion of the rebellion. His visitors 
might kindle their enthusiasm by a hasty gls).nce 
at the scene of the great " crowning mercy" adjoin* 
ing, where the last sacrifice, the head of that 
gentlemanly monarch, Charles the First, was 
offered up to the grim idol, a Co»f monwealth. 

** And that two-handled engine at the door, 

" Stood ready to smite once» and smite no more.^ 

" In addition to his books, Stace bdcasionally 

solicited attention to some fine portraits of the 

period to which I have so particularly alluded. 

One of them was a likeness of the Protector, by 

Walker, and eminently characteristic of thai 

successful usurper. The tendency of the siaiiits tri 

tjiis quarter of the town, at length sent in a picture, 

which suggested to our bookseller a rather prophane 

A a2 
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attribution ; and the unknown saint ^ was converted 
into the player Shakspeare. 

" The artist^ whoever he was, has in some degree 
imitated the costume and attitude of Soest's picture ; 
and^ periiaps, the counterfeit^ badly drawn as it 
is, might be taken fw the original from which 
Simon + engraved, by cme knowing no more of art 
than Stace did. But in truth, the great artist 
had nothing whatever to do with it. The head is 
thrown back, and the shoulders are ungracefully 
round. The eyes are considerably too large. The 
hair, instead of the beautiful and picturesque 
disposition which Soest studied in the^ works* of 
Kubens and Vandyke, is heavily cumbered into 
a dark mass; and the beard is treated in the 
same tasteless and fanatical style. The doublet, 
with its countless row of buttons, is the only point 
of resemblance in the two pictures, But in the 
faces pf these, I had almost said political rivals, 
may \)e accurately traced the opposite charac« 
teristics.of the poet and the puritan. 



* If this portrait had previously been a saint, it would be more 
desirable to have Mr. Boaden*8 authorities for so saying. 

t I think Mr. Boaden must intend this as a joke» for no 
man that knows his right hand from his left could think that 
Simon's engraving was taken from this picture, when there 
cannot be a doubt but the print was done first, exclusive of which 
the print is an oval in a square, and the picture is only a square. 
The dress of the former is as full of pattern, as the head is of 
sense; but the head of the latter is as free from it as the dress is 
of any pattern^:— A. W, 
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** Stace had it engraved in 1811, by Robert 
Cooper, in a very coarse manner, and had the 
audacity- to write under it the name of Shak-* 
speare. ^ But I leave it in this state of utter 

I 1 > Mil I I f I I >l I ■ I ■ I ■ I ■ I I ■! > II I ■ ■ I » I H 11 I ' II III 

* Though Mr. Stace has written under this engraving the name 
of Shakspeare, he was fully justified in so doing, as there are the 
initials W, S. on the picture, besides Mr. Boaden has forgot he 
has himself stated this picture is a copy from Zousf s, and which 
is according to his belief intended for the poet. The shirt 
collai', in particular, resembles the print by Simon, which 
shows the artist, or rather the painter, has endeavoured by 
the great difference in other respects, to impose on some silly 
person, for silly he must be, who can give credit to such a picture 
as this being Shakspeare* In two wordsj its true character is 
that of having more hair than braitu* 

Mr. Stace, at the time of publishing the engraving, was so 
bigoted in its favour, as even to have the house in which the 
picture was once in, also engraved ; and the following description 
printed with it: — A. W. 

** Lately published, a Portrait of Shakspeare, when at the age of 
Thirty-three; engraved by Mr. R. Cooper, from the Original 
in the possession of the Publisher, price 1 5s. The size isi suitable 
to the four first Folio, and Boydell's Editions, 

** Machell Stace returns his most gratefiil acknowledgments 
to the Public for their very liberal Subscription to th^ above en- 
graved Portrait, and respectfully submits to them the following 
Particulars relative to the Original:-^ 

•« M. Stace bought the Picture of Mr. Linnjbll, Streatham- 
street, Bloomsbun/, who bought it of Mr. Tupping, Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn fields. It was sold at Mr. SguiBB's 
Auction Roomsi where it was sent for Sale, with gther Pictures, 
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rejection, to find som^ other name, which it may 
not totally disgrace. Hitherto, the fancied poitmite 
of th^ great poet have been found to follow ap 
acknowledged resemblance of him ; indeed, it wa« 
a look more or less of the archetype, that led to 

Szc. the property of John Graham, Esq. who purchased it of 
Mr. Sathard, at theOld Green Dragon Public House, Wilson- 
streetf Moorfields; Mr. Sathard bougtft it Twelve Years since^ 
ID a Sale of Fixtures^ with some Paintings, <&c. l^elonging to the 
Three Pigeons^ in Long-alley^ Croum-streetf Shoreditchj, a very 
ancient built Public House, distant about 300 yards from Wtllso^-^ 
street, Mrs. Wheatlet, the Landlord's Daughter^ who noif 
lives in Angel'^lky, near Long-alky, then resided with her Father 
at the Three Pigeons, and says, she recollects the Portrait ther6 
more than Forty-four Years since, with the other Fixtures^ &c; a^ 
they had been taken from time ^o time, by different Landlords. 
Previous to the Sale, the License had been ta^ep from the Three 
Pigeons, and is now an Editing Hpuse, the Sign of Peeping Tom, 
a Print of whith is here added, from a^ Sketch obligingly taken 
by John Barrett, Esq. 



<f 



P. & M. St ACE hopes, by the kind assistance of hb 
Friends, to be made acquainted with more particulars respecting 
the House to which this Portrait of Shakspeare has been 
traced, and also<x)nceming the Family who then resided there ; 
the result of which shall be communicated, if it should bedeemtd 
interesting or illustrative of the subject.^' 



<4 



5, Middle Scotland Yard, May Sth, 1811.'* 



These absurdities, by which the public were so much duped 
respecting thb picturci was the means of producing the following 

lines:—* . 

** Array'd in puritanic grace, 
Gomes Cataiogua crony — St— c — , 
Who wond'rotts well knows how to diddle 
(Great connolssenrs who buss Im fiddle. 
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the si^^sition so flattering to the pit^rietoi^ 
But a period was shortly to arrive, when the aVarico 
of the dealer, seconded by the pencil of the artist, 
was to deride all such con^arison, and unUushingly 



lii fine hii word's an ipse dixity 
If nameless print you have, he nicks it* 
So well at chistening carries farce on. 
You'd vow he was some village parson;; 

Witness ovr CdiaioguH^ when 
He leagued With- band of sapient men. 
Old Ckulco^iiphUni passing deep, 
Whose judgwient ne'er vras' known to sleep, 
And countless others who have nam'd, 
A jHfrtrait b<ue — Our Shakspe^re fam'd; 
From which hath issn'd graven plate, 
Subscrib'd for by collecting great,! . 
Which well hath answer'd St— c— -'s end. 
Who proved in this friend Ego's fribdK : 

. Since after all — no matter whether- 
A Crispin cutter out of leather 
This portrait rare may represent. 
Great St— c — no doubt eam*d cent, per cent. 
And though such pictures may be pretty. 
He best prefers bank notes from city.** 

♦ . ■ ! . • ,' ' ' "• ' — ' • '■ ■ '■ . . I . . ■ ■ ■ , . , .,. 

* *^ St— ^c-^ lias by some meahs or dther wriggled himself into the good 
graces of thereof, who, no doubt, serves his purpose admirably. One 
very happy step towards this enviable ex^tation, was, t^d is the knack 
of christening any nameless print, or picture, that may chance to be kk 
the possession of a customer; thus, rendering it either serviceable in 
illustrating, or affording some artist a job, by having it engraved pro bon» 
publico** 

• 

f "This print, which is engraved from a picture that resembled as 
much the Bard of Avon, as Ben Jonson, or Joe Miller^ was puffed off itk 
the newspapers, and advertised with a confidence a la St—c—'y that 
nothing could surpass. From the very first moment that I saw the paint- 
ing in the possessor's hands, I pronounced it spurious.'' 

Vide Chalcographimania. 
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affirm^ heads as dull* as utter absence of thought 
could make, ta;!^^,^ wguj^tiojpiable originals of 
fancy's favourite child." 

It IS wonderful to see now many instances we nave of pei^ons 
becoming infatuated with things they do not understand. The 
late W. Sharp, is one instance of uncommon credulity* who 
having many years ago, engraved a portrait of an impostor of the 
fi^lQf ^ od^ ^r^tbers^ lie had the follpwin|; words put iinder the 
1 print :< — *' FuUy believing this to be the man whom God hath 
appointed, I engrave his likeness. (Signed) W. Sharp.^ I b^li^ve 
this ingenious person never thought otb^f wise, tis h^ Was 'Equally 
bidsscfd in the opbions of Johanna Southcote. . 

r H Generally speaking, as to the portraits of Shakspeare, he who 
possesses one, vdthout knowing any thing of its origin,^ becomes 
so enamoured, that no reasonable discourse' i^ a^iti^ agalhU 
it ; and I have very good reason to bdibve,' thlM! MMyl hav^fsoen 
in'geiitl€inen*8*^oHectiOns, wHs originilly intended foi*, >^jgn8^ , ^t 
-JaniDrpoftlio bouses* > , i 



i • i- 



I h^v^ been ,told> that the proprietor of the above portrait' of 

Shakspeare> has not only secured this emblem of his 16^^,^111- a 

costly case, by lock and chain, but, at his rktease^^^t is ta^ 

" luried with him ; this is certainly as it tboidd ;be,^ an<) J^ fi^r^y 

^hope thai liie propiietois of mapy other such pprti-^^s, will follow 

rllie ?^uunple. ? 

1 

'^ The character of Mr. Cooper's ^nyr^vibg^'frbm^bpictilte^^is^ 
' a[^ ^Mn £^aden truly tienmrks *^ bonh^^ 'jtit^ clear, > b«l tbo ,edL« 
"/>l'esiion bt^k fMce ienotds^ <' i^jTo chmthfn{hi§fmfl[pfttfe^j^ 



DR. SAR DIE'S 



* ^.' 



PORTRAIT OF ^HAKSPEARK 



Mr. BoADEN remarks, ^* A few years have elapsed, 
since Mf. Brockedon, a respectable artist, shewed 
me in his painting-room a rather elaborate per- 
formance, in which our poet is delineated upon a 
hsengsy which was borne aloft by an eagle. 
This, as a work of fancy, I can have no objection 
to. The apotheosis of a poet, or a saint, for the 
nonce, converted into one, may be received on 
its own merits, and find a welcome, as a de- 
signed tribute of affection or reverence for Sh^k- 

r 

speare ; but, nobody surely can be so ignorant of 
his character, as to suppose he himself would con- 
cur in so vain a mode of delivering his likeness to 
posterity. After all, our poet in the claws of this 
allegorical eagle, too ludicrously reminded the 
spectator of Gulliver in Jiis cabinet, when the 
same bird, enlarged to the scale of Brobdingnag, 
bcNre him in triumph away from the tender care 
of Glumdalchitch. To this high flight of the 
great fabricator, to whom I have formerly alluded, 
were appending verses such as the occasion de- 
manded, but, which trusted entirely to their 

B B 
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orthography for success, the writer of them l^ayi^ 
no knowledge whatever, of our ancient diction.'^ 

At the time Mr. Boaden saw this picture with 
Mr. Brockedon, it had only beea left with him 
for to ascertain its history, the proprietor of it, was 
Dr. Hardie: Mr. Brockedon assures me, that the 
artist ha^ shown great ingenuity in tl^e invention^ 
and, that he had no conception it cquMn have 
been ong;malIy, what I shall presently describe it 
had been, notwithstanding he was aware it wa^ a . 
repaired picture. i 



}-. 7 1 
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In the Literary Journal for October 31,; 1818, 



• ; (1 n 



M' 



we have the following particulars of thjs picturp. , 
from a .correspondent at Manchester, who stiles 
it the Ben Jonson's Portrait of Shakspeare : — 



"A very extraordinary portmit of ShriSspeare, 
is now in the possession of \Dr.Hardie, of Man- 
chester, , , The singular merit of , this, , ; pai«|^\^, 
which is finely drawn and coloured, and l?j^fi^ingi. 
with that expression and character, which every 
man associates with our grfeat |)be*, ' addend "to a 
resemblance closer to the best authoritieis wejiave 
in the Monumental Bust, and in the lengcaving 
in an early edition of his w6rk«; thtttt'ftiijf^ pic- 
ture known, leaves little Vobm to doiibi of its 
authenticity; but, thefpUpwing d^cription of the 
picture wiUj I think, entbely^ remove anfy thiii^ of 
doubt thdt ' ta^ remaiii Opbii' the' siibject, and 
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estalblish a conviction, on ithose wlio "mky^ tave 
an opportunity or inspecting it, of i^ being the 
only genuine one of Shaksp^are ^xtant . 

'''^ The "^ size olf ttie portrait, jis two feet eleveii 
incnes, by two feet three inches, and appears tq 

L-; ?4'^ -'^»h -^'^ij^^ ■ •^■^■"i"- 'iT-^*" •■''^^^y -'^ 

have been nmshed, and to have opcupied^ as 
usuar,^ (he whole canviELS ; bi(t, It 13 eyidenii tlmt. 
subseqiientiy to 'the picture's having teen painted, 
as a 'plain iriatter-of-fact portrait, an' "admirqr/of^ 
iShakspeare,' Svlio possessed it, had, after hi^ death, 
altered the back ground, in such a way as to 
enclose the head in a lozenge shield^ , whjch is 
sus|)ehdea in tlie talons of an eagle,, with the 
following 'lines, in free old English characters, 
upon the tozenge, immediately under the h^ad;^ — 

*' Ye nutte browne haire, ye fronte serine 
, , , , .'VM^, placid^ ^9utbe» those a^iy linger eyn^ , , . /. 
, ^ Doe sopn bewraye my Shakespeare's meii^." ^ . _^ ^^^ ^ ^ 

AIaH ' biloW that, on an Arabesque i^roll,^ are' 
th^' fWloWiiig*:— 

,. ^ ^'* [^ jf tbiind^a Ipy'df; i^e, beholde 

Jove's fov'rite bircle^ now uncontroulled, 
^ ^ ^ ' ' ^kete ye gem'me of human race 
•i ' • i^Aad rabe hinmef to Ih' Erapyreane spaee ; 
/, . Fitte statipi^^ for ,his Ipftie soule 1 . < . - 

y^hose piercinge eye survey 'd y^rwholc , ,, , 4^ ^ 

Oi* Nature^s vast doinayuey 
' "hlen dft Itt^gifikiioi^^ ^ierie wbge 

T^WOfM^ iu*9eiwe^th' ardent souleo^fi'ilspiiinge^ *hH >i^ 

Def pe fraughte Venriche ye nethere worlde agai^.^^ ,.[11^1 

B. J." 
B B 2 
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^^The initials, RJ. and, the character of tiiis 
fip^ poetic complimeiity indaee me to bdbv^, 
that the picture has been Ben Jmrnan^s^; andy 
that the alteration of the picture, to honour his 
deceased friend, was made under his doreTction. 
The cmppliment :has been painted by arveiy in- 
ferior hand ; and, if its authenticity rested on no 
other foundation, thau a traditionary interval be^ 
tween the first painting aiKl the> alteration, little 
doubt coufd be left of the genuineness df >ttie; 
picture, independent of tfae^ idea of its having^^ 
belcM»ged tb £en Jomon* But, the beasiy of the: 
|k>etry, the character, and state of the writSng> 
6i the period, the circumstance of the friendship 
which subsisted between Shakspeare and Bbii 
Jonson ; the expression, my Shakspeare, by a pod4 
with the initials B. J. are coincidences so strong 
tod evident, that they confirm the authenticity 
of a portrait, which we should value jts associated 
with that genius, the extent of whose influence, 
unfiraitdd by age or country, has initiK^^t^ited 
his own." : 

• * 

' I have never* seen this curious picture, bat lite 
most others, its history is very short, Mr: Ziiicfce 
i^ the painlier of it, and he says, ft was oHgiftatfy 
the /portrait of a French d^mcing master, Which 
he J)tirchasdd of Mr. Hilder, with other dd {d*eti!krel^, 
for ibbiit twdve Offings. ' ' '' 



M in* • 
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TALUfA's 
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PORTRAIT OF SHAK^PEARE, 



II ' / t ■ • i » . 



; I «S ^ 



Mr. BoADfiN remarks ^^ Amoi]^ the , {Htmblei 
alisurdities lybich have dishoBoured the cause of 
S>)^4^peare^ i^ie most ridieulausi is clewly his exhi- 
b^t^op upQii Jlie oaken or mahogany IJid of a pair of 
b^^l^j^ . ,{ jp^^edmoe ta call this the " bri^itest 
iiiv;eiijtiQp7 m to him wJtia possessed a musk of 
^iWBu > rt To what base uses may^ we return." 
Qp^^ver^ sqm^, littfe apology is inclijid^d in the 
aqi^ot^, wbi(Ji ^tte^ded the picture^ .namely,, th^ 
tljoi^ ,^t^nsii bad decorated the chamber of Queen 
Elizabeth^ and, under a hasty impatience for warmth, 
tb^ ei95gy of the poet might have sometimes b^eu 
pr^ed Ijy^.her royal bauds. This jj^pecu|at|9i[i ia 
said tq have been once detected by a picttii;^ c^^aj^r 
of Paris, who removed the high forehead and mus- 
t^i^hes, wlwh denoted the poet, and discovered the 
morev appropriate modled head of an old lady. 
Jtiq^eypr^ ^ &ax decorntio^ of the bellows sopn 
h/^(t§^(dy,ifis^,be£Qxei^^^ the 

X^^^^ im4 Pf Sfe^^peare is npw in the,posse?sip» 
of Mr. Talma, who has b^3tawed a ;9pl^ff4V^ qfV^e 
upon this unique picture of the Bard, which,, 
after all, may have a stronger resemblance to 



\> 
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ShalofMuey! thin ithe Hamlet, tb& Mabkbethy 'ttfid 
the Lear of Dnoisy bearo to, the odjgiifaal^ pfa^t ^ 
denombated. I eaimot stoop to the faii«i!tb>n i^f '(bi 
legends and epistles ^th whibh ^^si^ ' s^ttridus 
mmnmeiies are lisilally attended: tUe^ ate iilijiu- 
dently signed Ben Jonson^ or Pmnsj w IPyst^dlie^ 
for the knowledge of these fabric^dtorslis )ii^e»^ blebdi^if 
indeed as to the cotemporaries who toight iuti;^ ^b^^b 
e3^)ected to honour him." »' ,jI/ * ^ • ' 

The maker of this ingenious picture,' 'ii$'' Mr J' 
W. F. Zincke,* with whom I hate pen^all^ 
conversed on the subject. His willingnieiss to ^4^6^ 
me, although a total stranger, and his never m^Jdng 



^ Mr. Zmcke, is the jgrand-son of that ' cet^br&t^ eHomel^ 
painter^ Cbristiap Frederic Ziocke ; I am' imabk to ^^j^m "^Ml^af" 
the foriner part of his life, but, in the klter^ gpod' fditub^ .haS^* 
not be^n his lot* . His residence iain Wuidinili S|r6<^t, Lambeth;' 
surrounded with full grown children, and his sther locleft denfote> 
that the tine of life is arrived he should require* the^'atd of ii^' 
ofispring, rather than by the' sweat of his own brow« H^e is a • 
good reslofer of ok! pictures, which ant/' h^ obtained wh«ir^^ 
working with Mr. Holder, of Shak^peate notoriiet^,iK4Hlse great 
success, must have be^n the principal inducement for ZilK3ke'.9 
setting up master for himself. The great number of pictures 
which have been produced of the poet, by those persons, <' custom 
seems to have made it in them a property of eMkeis.'^ Zihcke tells 
me, the origin of the above picture, was an old painted ^ahogany 
tea board. , 



1 » 



In 1823, there^-was a picture ef Shakapeare^ made by Zincke, 
in the possession df Mr. Reid, of Charing Cross, but, I see 
nothing in its ttppelMrance which denotes originality, for to: make 
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ajsecretof thos^ pi^turei» to^^e world, cleariy riiews 
he \yas qo further imfdicated in air^ of the trans* 
Biptiops beyond the fabricatian, for the sum he 
received for his labours, was iio more tibsm five 
pounds, including a letter winch he wrote for the 
purpose of inaking the delusion more compleat, and 
which I have the {Measure to say had no pecuniary 
advantages in this country, that it should have 
any elsewhere, by an extortion of money is to be 
regretted, which did actually take place. If we 
observe 'these transactions, in a moral point of view, 
they have pnly the claim of some ingenuity, for M 
to,J^pnestyy^4liat is quite out of the qvestion, for 

' ' ^ ■ ■ ■ * ■ ■ ■ ■ i ' 

use of the painter's own words, '* it is cobbled into a bead of 
the pf^V* however, the little story that accompanied tkh portrait 
hass^jipe merit. The fece has been cut cross- ways, and' ndft^iy 
on^ths^lCiof (thevj^ctore is covered with the folk)#ing poeHdal' 
lii;§9i><lRi old .Englisb letters, extremely well painted, so that wf 
may imftrii», V so wdl thy words become thee as thy wounds,** the 
wonitds heipg falsely ascribed to have happened; when in the 
pofise^sio^ of a married man, who, having devoted too moeii' of 
his attenti^i to the picture, his wife, in order to bring bim to a 
sensesof.n^^cled and insulted love, in revienge bad ** dolle 
the died.'^s , , , 



Sarce^^e thon medling artiste thy Eadevor 
Strive not to payote my B>odye, Shape, for never 
Shall it be sayde, ye. Phyzze of mce Sbakspere 
On Canvasse, woode or Paper dothe appere 

— Respondet Pictor trinmphans 
Maugre thy harde Resolve Beholde howe here 
Wee Steale thee from thys^e Maystesr Shaksperel 



.t( . 



i»> 
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Tb^ picture J^QOW in the possession of Wi Xhane^ Esq* 
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I 

to find an hoaest dealer in pictures ^' m the world 
goes^ utohe one man picked out of ten tiumsandy' 
and all vAio extol trifles by invidious incitements 
to the unweary minds, mu^t be considered penrerters 
of reason, and corraptors of the wwld. 



X 



I haVe no doubt but that the needy circumstances 
of many persons has frequently a tendency to tn- 

^ ventions which is often the means of pioduciiig 
curiosities that we should not otherwise have, and 
is also agisted in a degree by the, hardness of the 
times ; which must be acknowledged, o£ late ^very 
one must have felt, who has to worl for their living. 
Mr* Zincke, not being one of the most fortunate 
persons in this world, has more than once had 
recourse to flights of fancy, and, as puffing is the 
order of the day, he has made choice, in this instance, 
^of an article the most characteristic for his purpose, 
namely, the BellowSy on which he has exerted his best 
abilities by producing a head of the Bard as the 

' most appropriate means of raising the wind. 

The following is a copy of Zincke's ingenious 
letter, that he. gave with the picture to Mr. 
W. Forster, and which he sent to him for me : — 

Sir, 

At a period when the worid has been so freqdently 
duped by the dealers in pictares, it may appear a vain attempt to 
introduce to your notice, the portrait of a man, of whom (it has 
been asserted by some dogmatists) no portrait was erer painted.— > 
Be the result what it may, '* I will a plain unyambhed tale 
relate." A friend of min^ accidentally stroilmg in an eastern 
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ifm^ Ai t|ie tawD^ (to hua a new acei^i) . fb^ndb^asielf 

si^d^enlj attacked by a violent pain in tlie lower region> and under 

the necessity of having recourse to summary remedy> he looked 

aoout ' for some place of public resort, and^ fortunately found 

. ykaii Be iihifitM» at his elbowl-— He entered the bouse^' and 

calling for a gla^ of spirib and water, seated himself by the 

fire, in a back parlour. — After the lapse of about a quarter of an 

tiQV|^i^ his complaini abated,^ and, being one' not accustomed to 

strong drink, he began to feel unusual drowsiness, and by 

(degrees fell £i8t asleep.-»On awaking, he found himself chttlyt 

iM^ ike fire niearly out, and looking into IhecoiBcrfor a pair 

leiftbellowB, to revive the dying embers, his curiosity was ex- 

^kd by the door of a smiU low cupboard standing ajar, 

when peeping in, he thought he had found what he had been, 

in search of, (viz. the bellows,) and eagerly snatching at them, 

the upper part severed from the lower, when equally great 

^^^'his ast^iAment and gratification, after he had cleared 

lawiy the* dust and cobwebs^ to find the portrait of the prince 

j^i tb^ dr^lM, surrounded by various inscriptions, stuck on 

the surface ; be soon bargained for what tlie landlord considered 

as useless lumber, and triumphiag in his good fortune, brought 

away a telic, rendered precious by tlie frequent fact of our 

^Blnfd and bis jovial comp»iion^.^<-The carving of the letter» 

vihicfe surroiiad the head, (though certainly no proof of an 

able arti|t,< but, rather perhaps the effect of the dawdling 

industry of some half-asleep tap room lounger,) does at once 

(in combination with the fustian-like and profene attempt at 

wit^ 'supposed to be uttered by Pistol, find quite' cofasonant 

viith the afflicted style of the time,) prove, if any thing can 

prove, i the geqni«£hie88 of the article, and o^ its being a co- 

temporaneous production. On the subject 1 shall dwell no 

longer, but merely add, that if the price —> should coipcide 

'fitAh' yonr 4deas^^ the picture with ite appepdages are yours. 

Sir, the above Action accompanied the portrait to the first 
purciiasei-.— ft has since passed through several' harids, but, 
W latest ownier w£i^,^the Great FrdnCh TragtSian^ Tbfifia, who 

c c 
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considered it as altogether inestimable^ and enshrined it in a 
most costly frame and case. 

I am. Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
23rd November, 1826. W. F. Zinckb. 

P. S. As you may find, some difficulty in decyphering the 
several inscriptions, being in a cramped antiquated character, 
and in some degree, rendered indistinct by time and neglect. 
Having conned them over frequently, I will transcribe them 
for you.^— Round the head are the words following, ''Whom 
have we here, stuck on the bellows 1 The Prince of Good 
Fellows, Willy Shakespeare; — Poins is supposed to lament the 
degraded fate of the poet.-— On the handle, thus; — **Ob curst 
untoward luck ! to be so stuck." — On the lower . part, just 
over the palce of the nozzle. Pistol in his usual mock lofty 
style, profanely alluding to the words of the 104th psalm, 
is supposed to reply, *'Nay, but a godlike luck's to him as- 
signed; who, like the Almighty, rides upon the wind.'' 

N. B. I have supposed above, that the carving of the letters 
appears to have been the production of some loiterer in a tap 
iroomj it has since occurred to me, from th^ studding round 
the head to protect the edges of the picture, that the smisof 
St. Crispin, must have been devoted to the Jolly God in those 
days, as they are even unto this day, for beyond all doubt, 
the said studding is -composed of coblers' pegs.— Urgo said 
artist must have been a cobler. 

X This letter was brought me the 20th of January, 
J 827, by Mr. Foster,* who declares that he sold the 

: . , 1 

* In a note to me from Mr. Foster he says *' The information I 
could give you of these mock original Shakspeare's would fill a 
volume, I dare say that I have had thirty of them, but never 
attempted vto paloi them upon the public as originals, well knowiog 
to the contrary, I never got more than six or eight guineas for the 
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above picture to a Mr. Allen, of Jersey, for a sni$dl 
profit, if so it a^qpears, that it had'blowcd no one 
any good until it arrived in France, where it was 
purchased by Mr. W. H. Ireland for the sum of 
eighty pounds, of Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Ireland informs me, that he purchased the 
picture of Mr. Allen, for the above sum, with this 
proviso, that Mr. Ireland should first be fully con- * 
vinced, that there had not been any re-painting on 
the forehead, he would then keep the picture, but, 
if on the cleaning it was proved to be other than 
genuine, it was to be returned. 

The portrait was in consequence placed in the 
hands of Mr. Ribet, one of the most experienced 
restorers of paintings, to put the picture in a 
proper state, when on applying the necessary 
ingredients, in order to remove dirt or. re-paint, 
the whole of the latter came ofl^, when it ap- 
peared that the portrait had originally represented 
an aged female, a cap and blue ribbods being 
delineated beneath the represented forehead. 

Ribet afterwards repaired the picture, and 
being a tolerable good artist, made it better than 
it was before. It is merely necessary to add, as 
regards Mr. Ireland, that he returned the picture to 
Mr. Allen, who deemed it necessary to tack another 

best, and I can assure you, that, I hare found it difficult to 
penQade many of the purchasers that they were not originals. 

cc2 
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Story to it, stating, that it was originally brought 
to France by Sir Kendm Digby. Mr. Ireland 
declares not to have had any concern whatsoever, 
with the subsequent disposal of it to Mr. Talma, 
« of whom I have now to speak. 

In the Literary Gazette for 1823, p. 42, Mr. 
Brockedon gives an interesting accolint of his visit 
to Talma> which the following is an extract: — 

«f Mr. Editor, 

** I regret that the entire occupation of my 
time, has delayed until now, the redemption of my promise 
to you, to communicate some information upon Talma's 
Shakespeare. 

** On my return through Paris, in September last, I was 
strongly advised by a friend, whom I met there, not to leave 
It until I had seen an eittraordinary portrait of Shakespeare, 
which was in the possession of Talma, and, as he was very 
intimato with that celebrated actor,' he offered to introdoce 
me; he assured me, on observing a sceptical smile on my face, 

that it was an undatibted picture. He was about to describe 

« 

it, when I interrupted him, and requested that he would listen 
to me, whilst I described to him some undoubted fargeria of 
Shakespeare's portrait, which had come under my own obser- 
vation. I mentioned four or five, and among them the Beliaw*s 
Shakespeare; I so entirely convinced him of my acquaintance 
with its history, that, he then wished me to call on Talma 
to undeceive him* I was glad of the opportunity of knowing 
a man so distinguished, and availed myself of his offer. Talma 
received me politely; before the picture was produced, I de« 
scribed it minutely, and gave him its history; that, it was 
made by an old artist of the name of Zincke, who was the 
grandson of the celebrated enameller of that name; that, he 
bad sold it for five pounds, to Mr. William Forster, of the 
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Strand, in whose possession I had seen it. One circumstance 
I mentioned, that had escaped Talma's notice^ and which was 
to be the test of the truth of his picture, or my story. The 
head which I had seen in London, was fastened on the top 
of the bellows by a close border of shoemaker's wooden pegs; 
to this, Forster had directed my attention, and said, that Zincke 
had intended to excite the idea, that it had been in the pos- 
session of some cobbler, whose recollection of the Bard, had 
led to his thus honouring him, and, who was supposed also, 
to have carved the lines and quotations on the parts of the 
bellows* top. The tremure was now produced, in a magnificent 
case of green morocco and gold, lined with silk, which had 
cost Talma a thousand francs, — rather a superb lodging for 
an old bellows. It was opened with almost as sacred a feel- 
ing, as the relic thumbs and toes of saints are shewn. My 
old friend appeared! — the border of -pegs settled its authen- 
ticity. Talma bore his disappointment like a philosopher und a 
gentleipan; and, though I was much gratified by the opportunity 
of spending an hour with him, I could not help regretting, 
that, it was under circumstances which robbed him of a pleasure, 
that, alike complimented the actor of the present, and the 
writer of every age. 

t 

. <* Talma gave a thousand francs for the picture^ and I heard 
had refused a thousand pounds for it, to an English gentleman 
of the name of Bell. It had been taken to Paris, in all 
probability, to catch Talma. The person from whom he bought 
it, had also, some curious papers of Sir Kenelm Digby's — 
doubtless as genuine as the Shakespeare. 

*' Poor old Zincke is grateful to the purchasers of his 
memorandums of Shakespeare, as he calls them. He has at- 
tainments for which he deserves a better fate, than to live 
by apparent deceit in their application. But his '* poverty, 
and not his will, consents ;" and he says, that, he often owes 
to his Shakespeares, the morsel, and the couch, which pre- 
serve him from starvation and houseless Exposure/' 



Mr. WILSON'S 



PORTRAIT OF SHAKSPEARE, 



Mr. Wheler, in his "Antiquities of Stratford," 
gives us die following account of a Portrait of 
Shakspeare, which is in the Great Room of the 
TownHaU:— 

" The great room, which is 60 feet long and 30, 
wide, is adorned with several very large and elegant 
paintings : At the north end is an admirable one by 
Wilson *, wherein our inimitable poet is represented 
in the attitude of Inspiration, and sitting in an 
antique chair ; upon the ground lie several books 
and M. S. S. among the former are distinguished 
North's Plutarch's Lives, Holingshed's Chronicles, 
Cynthio's Novals, &c. being some of the authors 
which Shakspeare consulted ; and in the window 
are the armorial bearings of his family. At the 
south end is a whole length painting, by Gains- 
borough, of David Garrick, Esq. reclining against 
a pedestal ; upon which is represented a bust of his 
favourite author, f These paintings were presented 
to the corporation by Garrick in 1769." 

* I apprehend it was painted by Benjamin Wilson. — A. W. 
t Painted from the monument in Westminster Abbey.— A. W. 



Mr. WINSTANLETs 



PORTRAIT OF SHAKSPEARE 



In the Literary Gazette for Febraary 20th, 18 19, 
Mr. Winstanley addressed Uie following letter to 
the editor: — 

** SlE, 

** Your having, in your last Number, noticed '* the simple 
and beautiful Bust of Shakspeare, recently produced by Mr* 
Bnttwui* and your subsequent remarks upon the ** uncertainty, 
not to say spuriousness, of all the likenesses of our immortal 
Bard," induces me to trouble you with this. 

** I am in possession of a very curious Portrait of Shakspeare, 
one which I think is wholly unknown to the literary world, except 
a few friends to whom I have shewn it since it became mine. I 
am aware that, as you observe ** Pictures have been dicovered 
and asserted to be his Portrait, without any sound pretension to 
that character/' I am aware also of the prejudices . against 
every Picture now offered to the notice of the admirers of 
Shakspeare* T shall, therefore, merely describe my picture, 
and shall be very happy to be favoured with any remarks upon 
it, either from yourself or from any of the numerous readers 
of your valuable paper* 

** The picture shews only the head and a small part of the 
shoulders, the size of life; the dress is black, with a white 
colhur thrown plain over the shoulders, and tied before with 
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a cord and tassels; the portrait b under an arch, in the in- 
side of which run the holly, the ivy, and the misletoe ; under 
the portrait are two laurel leaves, on which are written, in 
old English character, the following lines : — 

^ As HoUy, Ivie, Miseltoe defie the wiotrye blast 

Despite of ehiUinge Envie soe, thy well earned fame shall laste 

Then lette the eyer-Uriiig laarel beare 

Thy mncfa loved name O WilL Shakspoare. 

** A gentleman of this town, whose taste and judgment iu 
works of Art rank with the highest, is of opinion that the 
portrait is painted by Pai^l Vansombre ; it is in very fine 
preservation, and has every appearance of having been painted 
at the time of Shakspeare. J. have no pedigree with it. Sir, 
having purchased it of a dealer, who met with it at a pawn- 
broker's, and knowing my fondness for Shakspeare, reserved it 
forme. 

Possessing a Cast from the late Mr. George Bullockls valuabfie 
model of the monument at Stratford, 1 am enabled to say, that 
in character as well as feature, my picture is almost ii\ every 
respect the same. I know, also, that many portraits have been 
manufactured into Shakspeare, and that very disgraceful use has 
Bten made of the style of Ben Jonson, in order to deceive the 
public ; but there is a simplicity of character, with such marks of 
originality in my picture, that I have no doubt but* it will prove 
highly interesting to the many admirers of our *' Gentle Shak- 
speare." 

" I am. Sir, your constant reader, 

** And obedient humble servant, 

" Thos. Winstanley.'' 

« Liverpool, lOtb Feb, 1819.*^ 

Mr. Zincke is the painter of this portrait, whiph 
he readily acknowledges. He bought the picture of 
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a Mr. Piercy; it was then an ddeily female, of 
course it required a deal of bmdliing up hei£ote he 
could make her into the poet. When finidbed,' he 
sold it to Mr. Benton^ a pawnbroker in Holbonli, for 
four or five pounds : from Mr. B. it went into the 
hands of Mr. Winstanleys frieild; I am not in- 
formed of (he iSttm that was given for it, nor is it 
majterial. I tjnderstand that Mr. Winstanley is an 
auctioneer, which is one good reason that the sum 
want^ for it should be four or five huiidred pounds^ 
but that is trifling to what ' some ^ have : beein 
valued at. As no flats have been caught by it, we 
may siq)pose its fate is decided, for neither Jonson's 
hoes^ Yausomer's name,^ or even that of Sl^akq)eare^ 
has had an^y effect to realize one offer. Really if a 
man is so weak as to give (mblicity as to his belief 
of the genuineness* of such a picture (for I under- 
stand it is bad), he cannot expect it to be otherwise 
than knocked dawn witftout a bidding. This pic- 
ture has been engraved in mere outline, with. the 
lines under it as above, with some trifling difference 
in the spelling. 



H. a JENNINGS'S 
MINIATURE OF SHAKSPEARE. 



In the month of February, 1827, Mr. Christie sdd, 
at his roqm, in King.Street, a miniature of Shakspeare, 
painted in oil; it is in a concaved enamelled locket of 
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^Id; hM foiinerly beeii ornamtote^ witii jeWeta, 
iiiidbeloliged to the htte^ H. dmstantine Jeotrifigd^ 
jof Battereeai M^hd at hurt pitted wkh it idacidfitijr 
t/sig^ev with] a > missel, (by Jalio Olo^ii^ - to 
Jd>. Wey^ fdr (ile. Mn cif . sit:^ or^^yfm^ handt^ 
pimdd& ' It wb^ fetely liathi^ pdsse^ofl of Mr. Wisc^ 
tif Long Acre, and is now th^ prd|)6rt^ of Obiilrk^ 
Juurid^ Esq^ of Paris Strfeet, Grosv^iiof Sq^te, ^ 

, £t hai^ bten said, tliat Mr. Jemnfigs had traeed 
Ahis^ minialaire to thfe SouthAnq^ton Family) it so^, it 
is to bf tegk'etted that we havts no document to that 
cifFect^ as ii.must teiid to depre^^e its taltlti^ te t|^ 
proved fay the ^lii given for it by Mr. Aui'id, wbi<^ 
was ^6 more Ibdii nine guineas €ind a b^^ ^bat 
the pietiire is inti^ded for the poet) alid of alitiqiuty, 
I have no doubt; it is the one i^rhich most resemblei^ 
the miaiatiire in the family of the 4ate Sir Jattiei^ 
Bland Burges ; one material dif&riE^de is^ thsyt the 
hair and beard ai>e browns. 

On the background is painted iE,^ 33, which, if 
Shakspeare, must have been painted in 1597, the 
year that the Felton picture is also dated ; and unless 
the dress be theatricttl, I cannot sti{^se that the 
poet would be dressed in white, having, in the fatter 
part of tte preceding year, lost his Only son. There 
is also some resemblance in it to the Felton picture, 
about the nose and eyes, but it has got an expansk>a 
of forehead^ which the Felton had hdt. I hsive not 
Ittcln uklb to Mcertedn that it Wdl» evelr etlgMkv^. 
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PORTRAIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 
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That we Imve no aceoii«t ShaI{i^)eiLre ey^ satiSir 
a portrait 13 true/ in consequence of wbich mta^jf 
fKarsoDs Jmve given their opinion thpt ao portrait cf 
iiini migtMf lotnd all pictur^^ wj^ich bear the poet'$ 
imne a^e spurious. I <|if{!^r with them in opinipi9> 
£^ I eonsider Be^ Joi¥ioii'$ poetioaj praise upoi^ 
Dro$»boi^'s engraving of the poet to he ^^^^e satji^r 
imUffff on ^bat point, cmpk} though ^ qipawi^p^ 
Iwst at St^tford haa not hee^ perpe^ated in thp 
iikd ^inaDiner^ I ma meverthdleiis impelled to havi^ 
fiq^ h^Uef of jt» re^emblaoce 40 ithe fe0.?d, m it'* sp 
Uke Di^oeishout'is print : ^0Q^equen% I fiOBt^p^y thojt 
dbtouJdany picture fae proi^uoad with equal similitude 
totthe above pcartraitis, and doiae wtthip the pexiod of 
*he poet'^ life time^ they migH U> he received 9P 
^liuibe. In i^upport of my argumea^^t, we h^vp 
JOum^soiiB initon$e$ of iioe old pictor^s that woid4 
jmever be knowniy wa^ it 90t for the en^ylpgs jthe^ 
(srere ^^rmerly ti^ep £ooi»i *bem ; aI§o pcnrtrait^ of perr 
/Km& of distinction, at the preseut time, by eminenjt 
artists, whjch will not be Imowp at future ages, if we 
have no iexhibition catalogue or engravift^ fronl 
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them to express their originality, the former of which 
I believe was not known in England untfl within the 
last CQntury ; but if pictures come in such questions- 
able shapes as many that I have already noticed, 
they cannot be admitted as true portraits of the 
bard in the opinion of a just critic. 

Having given to the public sufficient evidence of 
what may be considered the genuine pictures of 
the poet, and also some of the principal of the 
spurious, I was about to close my narrative, ^^i 
I was informed by two very distinguished dealers 
in pictures, that the Honourable Thomas Liddefli 
was in possession of an undoubted original of Shak- 
speare : having been often deceived by similar re- 
ports, I could not but doubt the truth of this. I 
went to Portland Place, where I was shown by the 
above gentleman the picture, which, at the first 
sight, certainly had such an imposing effect^ that 
I could not doubt of its being an original portrait 
of Shakspeare, from the very strong resemblance 
it 43ears to the monument ; yet from the experience 
I have had, and knowledge attained, I could not 
but examine it with strong suspicions. I. bore in 
mind the conceit of the most experienced judges 
in pictures being deceived, as a caution to mysdf, 
and " ihcmgh /, percliance^ am inciaus in my ffttess^ 
ns, I confess y it is my rmtwre^s plague to spy into 
abases y^ Icouldnotbut observe that the hair, beard^ 
ruff, and mouth had been painted upon ; in ccmse- 
^uence of which I sui^ected that it might be one of 
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Holder's making, ^diose pictures of ttie poet I had 
never as yet seen. Having suggested to Mr., Liddell, 
the great satisfaction it would be to have that indi- 
Mduat before him to ascertain if he knew the portrait, 
it was agreed upon to have him: I accordingly j9ient 
to him a letter requesting his attendance the^l^ext 
morning, and was rather surprised, as soon 83 he 
came into my room, that he should ask me^ ^^ Was 
the picture he was going to see in the possession 
of Mr. liddell" — ^for I had not even mentioned that 
gentleman's name in my letter. On our way to 
Portland Place, I cautioned him not to deceive the 
gentleman as to what he had done to it, and I should 
endeavour to traxje something of its history. His only 
reply'was, that ^^ he had repaired no more than a small 
place in the cheek, and glazed the hair." We ^ad 
HO .sooner entered the room than he pointed to the 
spot, and remarked that he ^^ believed the portrait 
to be the most perfect and genuine of Shakspeare, 
^and considered its value at two or three hundr^ 
pounds,"^ which was only half what it was valued at 
by its owner. This, of course, was apparently sa- 
tisfactory to all until I questioned him, if he had npt 
painted upon the mouth, beard, and ruff, — ^when lie 
acknowledged having done two out of the three ; ho 
said the beard he had not painted upon : to. which 
I replied it had been, for it was not by the same 
hand that painted the mustachios, which was 
original. 

- - I T 

* The portrait was sold by Mr. Lewis, of Charles j9||[<^t. 
SohO| to the Hoo* T. Ltddell, fer the sum of thirty-nine poiuicls. 
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i Tle^|riata& m praoted ppon <wdc/is6bdat^the t(u^ 
qcMirtef sieel it hw no" name or daj(e tipiein ifi» 
H^ngqu^ilioned Holder fits to how%6 form^% cdiii^ 
hy it, h^teipliedf ^^ That about ten monthB ago he had 
ko^Mt-Br^Loty df Gveat Omiond^Stmet.^' As soon 
itfrirQ4ie9«ratdd 1 w^it tp Mr. P/; this genHemsto, 
after i^fariig all I faa4 to say, assared oie that he 
haE n^v0r sold the^i^ietone mb- Shatepeur^/ and wais 
mmh surprised that it ahouid be said diat he had, 
Pf0lll loicwing it to te no sach tiling. On my way 
hbrm, at the corner 6f Cartes Street and Oxford 
^reet, I met Mr. Holder, who informed me (hat (he 
A/^ whem the picture was bought by Mr. Lidd^, 
^(vas but a few doors up Charles Street ; I went Uiere 
with him, we had been Imt a few' iiiinutes in the 
db^, when. in came Mr. R, who could no mo^ 
ha^e expected to see us than we him. Mr. -B. 
of course, accused Holder of having wrongfully 
ii$ed his name ; the arguments vAAbh Holder made 
in iis defence, ody idiowed that he was a man whose 
word could not be tak^i ; in consequence I requested 
Mr. Btyant would meet me at (be Hon. Thomas 
fliddeU's, to satisfy that gentleman of the spurious- 
sfess of the picture ; he readily complied ; we met, 
apd the result was, he found the picture so very 
diifferent to what it was wh^i -he parted with it, that 
to^ make une of Holder's words to a friend^ of his, 

H; — — r-T — '^ — f" ' . ' — — r: — i \ — —. — ' j , ' , . . j i.'"ji * ■ 

* Mr. Bryant informs me that Holder had offered thfs pic^ui^ 
to a friend for bine pounds, but who decline^ purchasing it, as 
If r. Holder had told him it was one of his own making out of a 
P^SlM^ ^^ ^^ bought of Mr. % ..priqr to w^Mcb Holder bad two 
offll^old pau^tings of b|iiv f^ both atpp were isonrertefi iiito 
Shakspeare, 
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^^ he woiild not kixm it agsun." Thete were soni^ parte 
Mvk B« cduld nc^t pjpedk very positively ai^ to hating 
beenalteied; but he added to what I hadjdiscovered^ 
he jremarked) tibat wbeii the ppiitltut litefeii ihMB poa^ 
session^ the nosfe jmus Tery di&setit^ and that thd 
hair had been taken off the fiirdbead, . atid what tvas 
sliU tii^e, jre^painted^ and the eaivritig add^. The 
date, which had been upmi the left corner^ wks-obli^ 
teisated^ which would not have answered the purpoie 
to i^emidn, for he perfectly reoolleeti^it "W^s c£k later 
date than -the poet'sf life^time. - 

The next day the Hon4.Geiitl(bjdaa& waited Mpost 
me with the intelligence that one of our most distip- 
guisbed axtisti^ whose judgment in th^ masters was 
mt to be disputed, would take an oath that the pic^^ 
tore was genuine. The following Monday v^^as ap^ 
pointed for him> vsHith Mr. Smi^ MriHddeil^ li^d 
myiself, totneet in Portfctnd Place, for the purpose df 
fe-^examtfiing the portrait ; and^ by ike desir&of ihQ 
cnvDeir, I addtessed h letter to Hdder to that efifecti 
and as he was a pMir^an, he wM t<^ be paid for fa«i 
trouble* I ai^ived there at Ihe time i^)pointed, but 
ims^ in^notied 'the Houv Gentlemaa was in ths 
country ; no message was left for me, nor had ^th^i^ 
the ^rtist or Holder made their appearance ; myself, 
it seems, was the only one to be disappointed. — ^^ It 
is the cause^ it is the cause." 

^ I, that please some, try all ; both joy and terror, 
'* Of good and bad ; that make, and unfold error. 
" I^t us from point to point this story know, 
^ To make the eveo TRUTH in pteasore flowi'' 
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That the owner of this pictare has deceived himsetf 
as to its being an original portrait of the poet; 
for it was never sold to him as genuine. ^^ I told 

him yfAj^Px I .f^^^^ ? ^^ ^^ ^^ . mor^ t|ian ;ediat 
he found himself was apt and true." It is also very 
possible that the great artist may find something 
more ^nuine to swear to. That Mr. Bryant has 
acted in this tf^Eetir the part c^ a ^ gentlemate ^ > and 
the- remunbration oflfored ' to Mr. Ifddetj fbr hni 
appearance, aUliough a poorman^ wooM noti^kriflrik* 
ence himl to expose his blushes, which ^iskoms tk^ 
^^ there is no Vice so simple, but assumes some Utetrfc 
of virtue on his outward parts^" 

I havipbiJll hoped the account given of ^fais^pon* 
tiralt wiU prove satisfactory, and convince ^maily 
persons who are very c^nionated of tibeir own^od^*^ 
inents, llotv silii^rficial they may prpver to bej 3i^en 
piit in competition with &cts, whidli cdimot be^^i^^ 
Jpiit^d. ^ Tfie ciFcUittstances conneeted - wftbH tlua 
picture, domef so near to that of Mr. Dur^ford- s, 
thkt had it have got into the hands of a^ publishtit^ 
instead of a private gentleman, I do ^mb knowt^biM^ 
it " might have proved the most mcde^ful^ one ' 6f 
ib6 two. -r i »i. 



END OF THE SPURtOtS ' PICtWRE;^. ^ '' * 






FURTHEill REMARKS UPON 



The Chandos Portrait of Shakspeare. 






Having^ about three months ego, addressed ^ 
letter tp the Duke of Buckingham, for the purpose 
of ipsp^Qting: tim above pictui^, I bave^ jp fi^M^r 
quence, had the honor of receiving an order to visit 
Stq^e^ ftnd have availed jjayself of that opportunity. ' 

Of the . abdve patnting, er ^y other^ I h^ve 
llre&aiiied from making any statement but ndiat; I 
should be able to realize facts upon. At the time 
of my inspecting this portrait, I was favoured with 
Ik 9ighl^ of the piivat0 engraying firom it Jby Mr. R. 
Cooper, of both of whiph I wiU Bowjsp^f Thj^ 
jpieture has been unj ustly ridioided by Mr. S(Qex0^ 
not appreciated by Mr. Malone, and puzzled «^Mr. 
J$Q94en wh^t tp say ; yet something whidh he has 
said, induces, me p^ make §ome remsgrks thjereoQ. 
The two last gentlemen have very justly remarked 
ftpon tbe* abilif ies of Mr. Ozias Humphrij^,^ as an 






«^ ^ Vi. Hiifi^lviy^^ piHffaql^r 9s an.a^ haft ^o be«^ Poised 
>|>y fSk Joshua ,Re}c9Ql4s— *that aloi^ js an honor ; hut t^ere are 
vf^OI» ifigti^ iff excellence in the Arts to make a man emineni, 
i^ which Sir Joishaa had moire varieties than is common to % 
allele . individiial^. Some painters are 'consideted fine in their 
design, some for drawing and coiourbg, othe^ for exact deluieatehi 
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«*«#»<* a«M#>.M»^.. tfrftf. .few , wpy. w priyp'^ .%fl? 

• •..«>»()[ ,4Uiiif» Oil) UH»11 *Hlolr rh»J -yiy/r ^.,,(| j^.j|f ^ 

of Datoie and good taste : be that is proficient in the two latter 
jpostJbe considerjed tbe^ost capable of copying a picture ; but 
tba(i(n Minp^ry ji^ liiifkmk^'id afa'^iJent 

d^g^ i d^ nc« beli0ve^ Mn^ Mttiiewsl Ufet mllbi fin^ (c plUcti«» 
iifMp9>it|?||M^.,|Ifti9p|iryls^ pu3i«ture, ;Vif »ffftte?; jY^l9H^,|*pWjh| 
Chandos portiai^ which is extremely well painted in an^vaL and 
ma it not 1br 'tiie^^riting upon the ^W, fly'iAl7 an^lUnd: 
I should have supposed it was done from another painting. The 
following is what is written upon the back of the miniature :— ^ 

Bichatd^ftiihrtgf^,^ ptoje^,'; , : ;,.. ,,i^ ,, ,,,^.. ,j ^ri) m^,. ^ 

* llie AHovring^ ^««r vtl^s m^^^ . 

the same size, m the line m^imr^Jlv Jg|tii^,li«ll,(vii;(if,|^ 
4>val9 appropriately ornamented, the extremities terminating in a 
iqiii^;' lt'1«lis*i^lili^hed Mwhk ibl%ieB, by:R{vmttfm{1»id 
f2LiMsn: Hike cfTtif^ttebtd fiiHlM'hvikdkhli^nMa^ 
the portrait b the oval only Maainsif under tit ^ in^ Ihf^ jiaW vof 
yiiLLiAH Shakspbakb, dMedJprU23, 1616. - 

'' Th^re !s iaMhet^id^te frbm the iibof0^w|ii«tiit^ Hmch^ksii 
engraved %y If <Hli !^ ddts, wHh th^ naibe ^tauluf^meivfmk it^ 
and pub&l^l^ fl^nbll/ noM^teidl^^ 

'Mr. lluQpWy hai^1iiHte'^aiMbc»'iitaiMfM<^fitai tt^ 
original; of a less iiie', k att dviil $ iM f ^nsidkr4lmilMi(IW'<4tt>tl 
is the most^lilU tb^yietor^, and whith<ift ^rfwdtei^grtimH Itm 
sanie size, by C. Knight/ and tastefully ornamented^ whicbjUsffini^ 
«ates in a square. Under the portrait is a femde figure, strawio^ 



liiia ilife eii^^Vinfe^fe^ 'Cbip^r, Vbiilci 'sk¥6eiy citedit 
that diey were both done from the same picture^ 
the differenee being so great, > ' 

ta4ntew Wtj^^ l^,5^Jlf,.qQPIjej;f, epgjrayin^ 
Mii^liidBgfitMeveirti lo/ dlu others v4fldabft)HfioKi.rth^ 
0h£t£^i){^r^^'^M thsrit^^^l^ 

flowers ofH^n a tomb. This .eagmying is the finest md best done 
iSfiifi^^d^sr^ctt^if&Ht'hi^^tthe 'The 

§>h]I^WMk'ey^kirii ^aerfob'latge,- lHlt<^e 8p(ic«*ih>m the nose 

upon this feature in the crayon drawi6g;^>f qiptfhead^MU -noir 
prove quite satis&ctory to those who may have had the oppor- 
iUntIf AT'i^AiipitiAil^lhat dimw^^^ or Ae i^riiH^Hlkqi^ifiBliil, littkh 
fi^rillkhtd^Mi^Sdaaiii^fiiqliir^ u i. ] .^, ,v; ^ ^ , ,5 

MTbrfiflfe,^ %(G. Kfllgfat^ bag J^fn eopiedi^^r^iiod^ptthlish^^ 
by^iiiiniMid6/TNd.A%Baflletfitqe^ ^J^iscjgf^^ 

t^ BMKjasQf ikui fdtfa titeqr i^MejdliiUt^^^ j^m . u jf vi v,,, 

* In a recent publication, entitled ** The Complete Dramatic 
WotkaiEmd BlisaeUfnieoiia Poeiiis of : Williw Shaksp^re^ .with 
glMmH^\^mB^mrit\iS^%hflipSm^ Mi an engraij^.f^rtrtiit of 
William SfallttfMaye^ l^iIU4r^^ ^icri^iigupp^ it expresses, 

was done from an original painting. I cannot say for a certainty 

Cca^9^4i:^(thjyig^Lm!tk ^^x^j^i^ g| th^pval ,b|i^g l^ft out, 
mti Itdiigr^Midibinfo^^ m^m^ \Hf ni^ts aj^e. ?VP^ ^^?. ^^^^ 
beirincpaotM^ ili^ao)f«i«(fqpy.iipMMMipni<As, 5^^ ?W*!ng J^^ 
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Ifup^o^ M() 4ifK^nen( pi^reto wbilifaite hitberte 
beeDr» ^&»)iibed> or, ^iigravied. / f have n^^ver-iKfiiw 

Mr. Cooper with the^ . piotwes^^a ^ thin 1 mspwt^ 
howei^er, he has £tiled both in' drawings atid 
tsklkf^q4eri ,. .» .. - 'ifi. •:>.>''•; ^' ■ 

. Con^ideriirg the interest isiAdfJoi I hftVe £dt^ 4tidili# 
titouble and ^?(penQe bestowed, in order to nlakfii thii 
the most perfect work of the kind, I regret to say 
t have not been able to obtain permissaoii to iHave 
1;he original Inekitfi^ engrared, Rotwiitbfllail^iig' I kiA 
in hdpes the print, which accompanieis this wdiK, 
will be found to be more correct than any dther, 
^Jod which 19 finely engraved by Mr. Cochran, frotii 
a drawing made by myA^lf from the tfarioni^ priMte^ 
and lUded by my^ inspection of tihe original latt Btoni^e. 
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f JjfL ith^ advertisement prefix0d t^ 4hi^ edilioi^,t<yf 
}788| Mr. fiteQv?9W Md^ as«i:tft» tha|^ fS tiiete iaiid 
feature or circumstance on the .whole (}a!aviu», ' (thai 
CW wit^i minute precision be delineated." It is weH 
fpr §ome people that they do not give every wprd upoa 
i^^ J Qav^not pretend to ^y. what appefiiis^ifjii^ k 
qsluhited i» }79A ; At very possibly nii^ h^ idiMj^r, 
and Mif,!Steevetis not 4a)6w itv ^ its ii|>;^^ 
this tittle i4 1 very opposite to hl^ descrijpftit)n. As t«; 
yulmt has bee^^.^tsserted* ,that Sir Joshua Iteyndlds 

am at a loss how to reply> for it appears to inetoiktnw 
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suffictciBt colour, lb0& in quantity And qnaiky, ijnd 
Hhj no miwa»)inm \is^ a oonditicm cLs reported, 
«iid >U < wety weU< drawn, as for sM rie^gardar (she facet 
Th€< back gimiad Wtd dtii^ry^has i^ertaiiilybeeii 
l^epfiirad ;* therBhirt eottai* m paitiedlBar it biidly * done; 
I have iiOf iHsb to^'S^ the khoxe vtmiaiDt 

Mr. Steevens's real opinioo ; bat if jtOy I ceoMdear 
it to foe an error in judgment^ of which he has ac^ 
loioiwledgled h&' <^ ^f^ possess^ miicb in< those 



. .: •> ! 



' This jMwt^C md the Fetton pictiire hairer bee» tfab 
mbjeet* of much coisteoversy between, Steevn^is and 
Mttlonev Great men often^ differ^ amd the wisest of 
peof^ are sometimes subject to acts ^^oh ufpMK 
ndieuk>iis to a common pbserv^i. Neither ^thiMe 
eomnqentatqrs^ or M^^ Boaden have ^er madi^^ a 
lemark as to a resemblanqe betweai those painliiigs^ 
because, very likely^ ^ey eould not discern it ; IhiI 

more thah true ; nisimely, that they not ohly n^sethble 
each oth^ in ^viery feature and positlcMi, but the 
i^badow^ upon the face are pneoisely the same* TbA 
wl;^ material di|9E^eiu>a i^ diat Ihe CShMd^s nipgiiih 
ijeody has a full^-grown bejatd, and Ijbe FelUm baSs M 
only just growing; from thi§ Aircumsf&i^lrW'JtVr 
cUned to think that the Fdlton is the earlier 'done 
portrait of the two ; and very possibly the Chandd^ 
might have be^n copied from it some years after, 
having in addition added to it the beard, as ii was 
worn at the time* " " • ^ 
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originality as portraits of the poet, and am sorry 
that ti:^eC^ff^<pM(ip9p(,fl^<n^^}ufff ^possefi the 
abilities of two snch great painters as KneUer and 
'Reynolds, without their' rai^iBg such observations 
as might have been deemed more conclusive than 

. 31^ |lf^l,,,b«B^,}P»|AulHPtt)^pft^lI«fnt^B^w^ 

wM we iimiiy w4^.lirid« QHise)^es, jiiV:)p|^flling,tlii 
q^.^](tepd<t)ieip fera^^sbes, #wi.pi9?»tt#^efcii».tfeft|»rj 

«nd 9f>af»imm> guying ^tey, ii^nijjfrt^ tiit^pmfhif 

filling the :eye with awM pomp, and gratifying the 
mind with aidless diversity. . OUier po^t^ df^^y 
cyBSttetS of t»let;i)^8 ^Meri^ei^ ' iniffit^ finished^ 
wroufi^nt . into shape, and polished into brifi^litness. 

Sbaksp^a}!^ ,9pep8- a mine > •wrjMfih cp«Nw. «9M fffiift; 
diamonds in uhe^dianstUjle pl«»(3;»i)lh«Q^?t«!lMid«d/ 
by incrustations,^ del^ised by impurities, atad mingled 

. ■■■■■''' ''^-\'^>^\c )'< -^.I'r^i' -^^'/u .Lv )«i; k» f;i^r:o«it> Jn&L»di fill 



,^ ''. »1 Mij Is //I »i^^;tl! (HKjt* ••(>•.»?? !-V'l*n 1 /"i'u'h '^ "■ '' • 
ixil^ T^»II'>(l)I ^n rr )tinr(f tf"n;j r|)»'>^ U/7« lv» r .••iu^fl 

App^ai^Wmia&)piiU^,l have W ^uk bttt it tdH 
W^dT'iMJJtiMiitictf to Others. HaViiAg se^n ft pHra^ 
grs^ iif'^ ifliif:^ ikwspat)4r| tMt Mr.' Mathews bad 
ilkkd^ Matei^iAiBdGr^fenes e3(plaiMi«ory of the ftbb^e, 
I iA6ilifysiiSPWfim¥ tb him, re^iiestin^ io M^ bblig^ 
M^'ift^iuA liardlottlars ; And hftv» ' since foeeA fit- 
^HNtf@a ^HA thiti fiiObwitig letter upon the sdl^«ct i^ 

Toa most be aware how much my time has oeen neoessarily 
occupied in the preparation of my New Entertainment, ancl> I 
m&t; ^id; witif l^lead nty excuse for not Imvm'g sooner' iurmsbra 
]/WlMMillhetMnri^tm^ ^ 'v^ 

The paragraph which ap|;«^ i^ th^,N?f»IW>sr^,^C8jw^ 
my recent discovery of the correct spelling of Shakspeare's name, 
was not quite correctly stated ; and as you have . done me the 
honour to apply to me, (conceiving, as I do, that the most trifliqg 
point rdating to our beloved bard is interesting) I have much 
pleasure in furnishing you with an exact statement of the inforuMK 
tion I have gained on the lubject; It was th]x>agh the kmdness 



\ 
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of Captain Saunders, an entbtisiafitic ^liiikspiieiHaii/ theii Cham- 
berlain, and since Mayor of Stratford-upoit-Avdny tli^t t had the 
means of ascertaiiiing, (^yoml k\l oonbt, the'iiH>d^ 6tj>rdnoi6n^6ing 
the name of the Bard during his ^fe-time. l%e sigii'atures si!^l>- 
joinedy are Correctly copilbd froin tfaiiCTbuncIT* Bbblt 6f ?tbe 
Corporation of Stratford, during the period thdt Joth Sliak^piearey 
the Poefs Father, was a jnemWr of thj^ Municfpaf body. 'The 
entries in the book consist, first, of Corporate Acpounts ; and it is 
remarkable, that the volume opens with those of John Shakspeare 
him'iJelf, whilst jSIling the <^ce of Chamberktn tn\6%i mh' on 
food frouiids, presumed to b^ written With '^liiii- 'oTw^'jiaiid^ 
Secondly, of the names of the members of theCoionoQ CouDcil^ 
attending or absent from the halls, with the results of their 
deliberations . The name of the Bard's Father occurs 166 times, 
under 14 different modes of orthography, yiz. 



1 Shackeaper« •••..* 4 I 8 Shakspeyr**,, ••••• 17 

2 Shackespere...***-^-**** S ShakVsoer. •'•••• 4 

, M 8hack6per«».f • • • > f » • <• • ^ • 4 

, 4 Cbackspere. 2 

6 Shakespere •••• 13 

- >B Shakspen**^ •-•«*••••« t 



Shakysper. •'•••• 4 

10 Shaky»pett^f>^«^F*4^v^* l^.\ 

1 1 Sha¥pearfl^.v.*|rnn* ^^^^f 69 

12 Shaxper.. •••• 8 

13 8haxpere.« 18 

This then surely is conclusive as to the prpnunciation of his nanie. 
fi)r though we are awara that in those days orthography was very 
loose, yet ti)^ r^dnrrence of Shaxpeare H^ iimik, fA' iif%iiA 
|>roves tlici mode of ptonounciing his nabie to '■ be «#JMt»aty. ^ M iMt 
peiisons jjgnorapt of rol^i write VtJiey pronofiiicie, ^ if h}iV 

Of thede several spellings, Shaksperii^, as in No. 7, is pronounced 
by UlDf Alolie to be, without doobt, the Poet's dHhdgn^HytrDyi' 
ia pentad df his signature to ^ de^ of sali iliad^>kf IitaS;>Mi 
filialkspeare has beed di^ &vorite mode with^Utl^vaifktkQ^yHS 
ttie commentators and bio^phert- The P<^t> in]I:,^il|p^(^ 
qpeiiing in hb last signature thereto. 'The spelling adopted hk 
fleminge akd 66nael!3n^ the feiit^fbild^^^tioii^of ils 0ays^ yii-i^ 
Shakespeare— seems almost without aiiihority therelb^ri'^iyr '<hk 
tedgtheiiiiig force of the ii^erm^te e, oiscurs but 13 times out 



c^f th^ XQQ inst»ic<^^ ; w^bereas^ tlie ,great body of testimooy b in 
faTor.ol'.tb^ iihort power of the yqwei ip^ ;in tl^e QptsjlUble. 
Tfa^e ^ much ^e^pii to believe. t^a^ ^^^ ^tlf irariety was the 
spfillijDg ,aqd p|r9i|UDciation,of John Shakspeaie himsfelf, and th^t 
the ^stapces are entered in his own autograph; and the llth 
YSurietyT7^^hf^y)^re-r-whi9h is the pi^ominaiit onej^ is thus written 
11^ the (^on^n^on HaU| entries, by Mr. Henry R^gerst who^s a 
^f ijster and cpijopc^n ^lerk of the Corporation/ 

Ha|^py.in,the ^opportunity that this communication affords me 
^f e^pi;e$^g l^y f|<^niiration of your praiseworthy eabertions. 



■ .;i\i ■ iff -*'.■■,• 



I9j^ C9H9gef Kemthii Tounty 
iHcfdky IStby 1«27. 



/ 



I am^ 

Dear Sir/ 

Yours faithfully, 

C. MATrfEWS. 



i .-". .' 



I avsxl mysdf of die opportunity afforded by tihe 
introduction of the above letter, to return my most 
sihcere thanks to the writer of it, as well for the in- 
formation it copveys as fpr the prompt and gentler 
n^aly mauner in which it is conveyed, and I feel 
that I should not be doing Mr. Mathews justice, weihe 
I here to omit stating, that the Dramatic Perspnse 
of ,0)^ pfi$t wd piieseiit age, are mudi indebted to 
him foe having brought together in one &gu«, so 
krgesndsofare a collection of Theatrical Portraits, 
9ibA 6f which I have no hesitation in saying, that 
<{iey may be considered the most valuable in all 
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ENGRAVBD 



PORTRAITS OF SHAKSPEARE. 



The Dro&thma JMnt, and Copies from it, 

lt-n»9H4 flyst 6iigiiaved head of Bfaakspeare^ is h^ 
MVlii^ Qi>dedioui) 168S s hr an account of it see p. fift. 

No. 2.— W. Faifhorne, sculpt. 

From the above print is one supposed to be engraved 
tf W, Failjboni^. It appears to have entirely escaped 
lyke niiliott of Bi^omley and other writers ; it was published 
in 1655, in the poets Tarquin and Lucreede. The head, 
which is in an oval, is evidently copied from the Droesbout 
print, only reversed. Under it is a representation on the 
stage, with the figures of a man and woman ; the latter is 
isk t)ie aet of stabbing herself; At the bottom of the 
platei are the following two lines: — 

** To Wimian Khuk^ to have more Grf^e Ihen TtmgMe.*^ 

t ' ■ ■ . 

Np. 3.^— R. Sawyer, sculpt. 

tn the beginnmg of 1827, the above book and print 
ibtt; jBOU by Mr. Sotheby, for the sum of three pounds 
loneteen shHlhatgs ; it had been the property of John Field, 
Esq. A very good copy from the portrait is made by 
R. iSiawyer, in 1819, for IJorace Rodd, bookseller, in 
Niatvport-stregt. TJie pla.te ii^ now the property of Mr. 
fivans, book and printseller,^ Qt&Bit Queennstreet, Lin- 
colo's-lim-fields. 

FF 2 
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No. 4.— rFrom the satnew < , . 

This print, the same size ad ^Droeshbut'i^, is very 
faithfully copied as far ad're^irds the dt^i^^ttg^^bUt muc^ 
better engraved, and hlis. been done^.i^bie yeiiri. > 1 have 
only seen one, whidb is iii an' edition oti62Ay' in the 
possession of Mr. MaUiews f ft Ikia ^6 diite of Imae^ to it. 



- .t . ' 



No. 6. — From the sione* No name..; , "^ . ^ 

This print is also of the same size^ and' has been ptib- 
lidied very recently, |n an editic^n pf;thQ W^^ ^i^'^ as 
a fac-simile of the edition of ,1629;bi^tU^ fm^^Bsp^lH 
a bad copy. 



— ( 



No. 6. — From the same, by W. Doughtey., . ^J 

^v This , head is ;the sitme 4^ ^ the oi:i|g||^l, bu^t ^Hfboi 
principally with the dry po^t^ and finished with the graver, 
but is very poorly done,' and iaveiy>si»»feH iMnh^AMl^. i 

No. 7.— From the same* No nfune^ ^^}f|^^M^^^py 1^^, 
September 6, 1786. ^ . • , 

This is a gmall print, and is . w^ .f |i§rfir0^; jDie ^Sghta 
and shadows arerather too much opppspd to eaidi ^er.' it 

No. 8.— Froto th6 same, engraved WjrSKt^in^ 

This print is published by John Stockdale, Sept. 1, 1790, 
it is a disgrace to the artist who did it, and to the pub- 
lidier, for it is a libel on humanity. 






No. 9. — From the same, H. Brocas, sculpt. 1791* ,. 

The above engraver haaprodui^aheai^^pf tli||e||9^ 
an oval, copied from jDroe^houVs. Noth^^ p^^the^Jp^d. 
can be conceived to be worse done. , . <» .^r 



" ? i ' ^ n t. 



No. 10. — From the same. No name. Ben Jonson's lines 
are under the portrait, and publishedTjy W.' jShiith, 23,* 
Lisle-street, Leicester-square. ^ . • : . v 



..;-0 



RiphardsQ% ^{^ ^pippt^ftler^ bM^aienrcfrcpiiMkhed by bim« 
The a^tjpt h^, ioiit^ted the style of the original, and 
prc^fieped jts.c^^^ter ye]r^^weU; but he has not paid 
fmffiq^nt i^t^te^tipp to the heaird upon the upper lip— 
the white .vp^n^ith^jacuieiind other parts of the face is 
too broad. 

. J!^p. U.^<*JE^r4^ thjEf afiine^ by J< Swaine. 

. ' Vv ■'•.'•, ■ ^' ■' '■ ^ 

This prinf fe verv well engraved^ but the lower part of 
the'fece IS too dark for the upper part; it was first 
published in James Boaden's Incjuiry, and is now in the 
possession of Mr;«^9^d^^,5)f ])ireiicfportri|t^^ 






■ ' ^ ^ ... .'■■:'": 



No. Vi^.'-^'l^rom tiie same, lliurston, delt. Rivers, scidpt. 

"^ This print lAn^^etigfwibi in the line manner ; but with 
the e^teeption' of the ey e&, not a feature is like. I^ is pub- 
iia^ea'W l^rit^ aiirCo'. 1821V 

^^ Nbi 18f.--J4PVom Ae'^ W. T. Pry^sculpt. ' 

\ T¥4 is. engraved i upon steel ; it is very little ^buti 
g9pdT7% l^i4ia^)rlith^ilariger.than aigoqd'sized pea; but 
is every thing ths^t can be wished. There r are fqur 
other heads of the port's "with it, and is published by 
T. Boys, 1826. 

Nq» 14. — ^From the same, C. Picart, sculpt. 

This engraving is one of the series belonging to this 
work, and is the last done from the Droe^out picture. 

No. 16. — This is the third or fourth engraved head 
of the poet; it is about the size of a pea, and done 
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in 164Mi« It 18 frifli attev iielepBifidraqf ««rileiB, aad is the 
onlrq of tbe pbfe « the A^o^fiBg i^^ 



Wltte ' Rt, Oavwoody fecit. 

■■■•;■'■-■ ^ •' i 

or , • . ' f) i 

The Mew ParnaMiu ; . / 

^'''^.^'•'*T^' ;:.vu ■,...,. .ui ■•^'-' 

9rollenr« Letters* > i . 
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* ^ndon printed for Na. Brookes.** 
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V 



9%^ lieaos are very small, and cQ|irseIy^^(^|^^^^-l^ 
eRch majbe recognise^a^ h^vin§ tjeen ^^^J:9jftft(8,(j^ 
piftur^ ^at hfislpen pft^ engrave^ t6?^%.fS»t i^^tfta 
poet, which is of itself perf^ptly ^^<f^ i ^im « 9 'Wesft 
of laurel rouDd the head, and without sQ^pg^tt is ^e,,9«ie 
picture more jhap^^j^qt^^^ ^ill l^^^(3j|n^.|ft,fl^^ 
cannot ibemi3takei^' for Shakspe^^ yif^Jjt ^ye^ jwHIf^ff)! 
ftft ii^4>e:^%i ^c^ity alone msik^ ii ^,^^/^9f^r l^*ir.l 
Blils^lfd^hakap^ oif. W^^Pft P»9r i»\% fmM^j 
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Tke '^%emdo8 Pu^re, and various jQepitsfrotn it^ 



pstliK) 18 Bjr Ificli^ Vadd^ GtieH* to RdWb's M^tkA, 
ITW. Ylle iM#fn^ U repreMnfed in an bVal, about ^ 

tdji 6ii i« Ml tbe niifitii mi yStf OM ^« dj««l. Oil 
eteH iddCi fii ItageAy add G««iiMy, Mdtiig IH^^ftOtf df 
l&UMl 6vep ty Jieff^fl &b6t6 ifid Mad il ^^1«S§, 
KldWii^ h etiifiiidtk h » n^c^y di^tOfm ^ri fltb 
CMifdSs {fiiSttiiM i I ten@ve ^S ib fie ^^ flHi6om #Mt 

I, - ..■■./ ,■■■-».'' 

■ (. ■ • , 

^IV07 it ^^ih ' 17^ j (l^. bocfi^gle ehgfatbd ti {tttte fiWft 
ai^etiflra ta^ B. Arlaad. Askr.fioad^'s deseripfibfa of 

yA^eatBmMmaa^i tiae (ateMM psrtmt, Mm 

imtb A'AMOtf m 4b«H ilad^ &» ^dtur^, Yds i fiill 

•■ . . :■ ■ : ."".;. ■ ■■ ' . ■■ .. f - 

1 , - *■ 

^^ The earliest engraving froH tki» flkrhM^ 9f dMMed 

.■■> t • . • • / » ^ ' > . . ' , ' . . _ ' ■ • ; ; ; 7 



• Mr. Boaden. at p.*^ bflm. fnqpai^i steles, *'1?kaf In tte year i?81, 
Mbtiy |i^f(ftii 4$f 8li&ist»eSf§ in Mr. j^ehnenll^s cVJfeciioii\6f 6r^at 



€(ntt«h<l Sif^e^ Waf ¥anctfcr ^uiiiifi drawing iii crayon^ ^i^ ^ 
Cikattdos piciofe.^ I apprehend tW drkw!n|; is made fo to^^ siiiiM 
way as the originaL For fardiei^ fenftrtL, see hdUif p. iil !• 
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exceUenoo^ is 6iie by Dodiange, * from a drawing by B« 

Arlaud. The lattei* wan^ I Imagine, tiie son of Jaque 

Antoine Arlaud, a delightfiil artist, who capie oyer to this 

couhtry in 1721, aged 53, and mi^t therefore have a 

son, who with his name could bring to any work much of 

M$^ taieilf ^ The lather was an eiiithusiast in his art, and I 

l^hdMd consider his son to have had a kindred impulscj 

when he made his drawing from the picture^ tten in/Mr. 

Kedc's possession, in the year 1725.t But: iSnding'Ihe 

oi^ig^nal not pl^nted by a great aj^t, ond looking, upvm 

Jbinwlf^as pejr^dgs .mpst. f^tl^; to , ^ po^ ^y^hfiu he 

,40pail6d froQ^^^sp^te^ di^fiwiiig): l^lm ppniiderpWy 

.alteilfijl 4ibe ffWjNpreft, .but pmserYed tte e^priQssion of jthjB 

eoiintf^iapc^y .with^perhap^ ^ome h^ghtepiiig^ > .As:to tbp 

,^bnes$, hp jh$Mi;eQnpid^r^ hpise^ perfectly ftt-liberl^. 

Instead <^:ihe original doublet, be bai^ exhilHted tb^ p^ 

m a slight summer waistcoat, open to the seventh button ; 

and thrown negligently about his shoulders a sort of 

camblet cloaS: withia lining of a lighter colour, and, as it 

jKepm/ioijaie^'iof. a vdiffermt; n^terild* ; : Bfit; jlba^xpmisioii 

tff^biftiJiti^vattQiifiaf^ri^U^Jt^ to g^^s n 

local habitation and a name.) Duphange en^ra^i^ -it 

extremely well in the line manner, and.it is, inmyjudg- 

mentj 1^;&r^fhe best engraving Mtfa^rto, from 1l|e^piqlllre• 

Pie reviwm^f )|es4).ai^idl:t)^^ asi )ow 

j3im^»^^Bm}9^ism m 1747 ;| but he J^ trpul^ 



■ > i<» 



* I cannot Uiink but that the general opinion wonld be in favour of 
Vertne's print, 1710, which is certainly the most like the pictare, and 
H.qiA#ei|ttal^lli««^^ ■:3'--; Ji '.i '' 

1 1 canlpot inMKi^ Mv^ Mr. 9aaden kaovis that Arland i»ade IbU 
drawing, when the original wu in Mr. Keek's possession 1725, as it 
ifas not pnbVshed nntjil^l7S3 in Thepbalfl's editloa* 
'. X This is th^ second ttniie th|it Mr. Boaden has as sert ed that engraviafft 
were not done to look the same way. as the picti^res nntH 1747$ if so^, 
how can^he'acconnt for the plate, by Vander Gncblt, being done in 1709,. 
and looking the^same way as the original: . . . , ^ ^ 
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lui^wtti avf raribleiBflticaL dUtttioiia^ ia. the style of the 
^UMtiimiB'lKsadi ; tiiere we xwitliep lingers i and maflks, 
" lidr ^e^ndaatiog oil^' nor eagkn ^ A^-^umited^ sor < crowns 

othtkrA or of bagrs; but upon asiirco|ihagus^ ^ieh on 
^tte oerndfs of its slabibeBliiQie names kiisiktall of llie turp 
iMiet9j wairenl, 4n4he^^e iii»MlrwHtiiig»«iaf that fitiod, 

'nil ^^fi i.iui h'M f .'■ '" U -.iV < ^,. . , ^iy*A 

'^ f%^ atAyt^ pitety %7 0it<^hange, wMeh^toof tM oeta^o 
^jgkfiy '%iif '%6e« vett^rai?^ tiiMs,' %a«< aB ^of « 4^ 

'^lyMtiidir J' Uik^ MsV IS %y ¥«i«ae, ^ WaAttrtoifb MKUta, 
"^e^.^ llKrr^fe^la'llie fees^ of iik ((ytbet iMUtrli^ 

ti^^'^belfa, ^. "^^^Maa^y BtoiiiMnt^ Fletriter^ Otway, 

-' ^9%^ ciriaiigisn^fit of the Mi^ 

'Id'K^rtee^ 86 ^ much aantfvM^ ii to istasoMUidftMr^ «o 

^e'ttiAi uj^iiftthferm terger sede^ bat^by ndtntaos OqUal 

. nNow^f^iidda GiieT|iiefV4<9ilpl^ JPitqp.tta^iainf, , 

^'Itfs'Sbiie v^ aiMll, ^nb^lliriied trith the aame oraai^ 
y^(»'kiM'^gi#e8 dc^ tie ;pr^ See 

No. 16. 



No. 21. — ^The same has baeii asgraved .by. . Lud. Hm 
tJ^^inflei'. ^^I'hiils as bad as cto%e wdl eoMeived. 

,^^ >i •• fjTr ?5lnrr K-^-^i-T v(,;< -...::^ :,i .p'*, .:, -, .J 4',oS ot ^u o/ "''^^ * • 



* It is SuftkcspoAr* AtW» 

a a 



VMue^s EngrcmngSy and various CopieBfromf them^ 



n (^ I i > 



, No. 22 and 23.— Vertue, sculpt. 

The next priB*. to Vandei: Gueht's is that * by Geoi^ 
y^TtvLByl7l9y which JA extremely well engraved, and much 
t^te' is showk&^iii the disposing of the hair and adding t6 the 
general effect of the light and shade. It is well known to 
collectors, and is still easy to be obtained; at'the'tiine 
of the engraving it was in the possession of Robert Keck. 
It'ts i^th^r* curious that Vertue should have given in this 
jWnt thd doubtet-otthe portrait, supposed to be ajuvenile 
likteti^esft of James the First, ^ which he also engraved in 
XISI9 as a likeness of Shakspeare, and is totally unlike 
the Chandos painting, as is also the hair.^ 

h Np* 24»-rr Virtue, in the year "1719, also engraved one 
u^lobHiMallQr, andhas^^eserved the character of his first, 
Iwtit i9 i^atfifiSrfoUer in4lie che^ 

No. 25.;— From the same, W. and I. Walker, sculpt. 

This en^ving is of a less size. Published by Bellamy 
aiiJiRbbfertfti August!, 1789. 

N(3^.vB6i*-i«. Betmett, sculpt 

' Tiiis ipriiit is done for Stockdale, 1807, but is of the 
pbbreOT descfription; and is a copy from Vertue's engraved 

head in 1621. 1 -, 

> ■ • t . 

1*o.*2r;-'Pabe'r,' sculpt. 

Faber enj^ravj^ ^&^^^^^ of Shakspeare from Vertue's 

first prinL but in i^ coarse manner ; it is ijmall, and upon a 

half sheet, together with jB^n Jpflifoif, Jphn MHton wA 

Samuel Butler, the distant ^ghe^k is very defective by being 

too hollow. There are m^an^ ot \Safe oVSaet igc^\& done by 
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the same artist, which aLso belong to the same sories ^ Jthey 
are printed for John Bowles, at the ; Black JHorse^ in 
CornhilL 

No. 128,— From the same. — No name. 

This portrait is a wood cut, in a circle, the . s^me ^f|iz^ 
as the original print, is very boldly cut, and publishjB^,^^! 
Stockdale, 1790. / ' 

No. 29. — G. Vander Gueht, sculpt. , .. m »,. 

This engraver is. the son of Michel yander.Q^(i|l>;vjil0f 
principally worked for the Booksellers. His* pQr,t|^|liit)^ff 
Shakspeare is done in a^very coarse mann^r^ buti^cprrti 
rectly delineated. • ■ . .r .cri 

No. 30.— T. Prescott, sculpt. 

The same, within these few years, has beibtt ^rfgrttved 
Ibr and published by C. Dyer, Compton-sflreet;^^ Tlie^^Wje^ 
is coarsely engraved in the dots, but witto^l'Wy' jgobd* 
effect, and is altogether a respectable print ; the drawing 
of the features is very exact. • ■ - ' ^ 



:. >,''' 



No. 31.— The second engraved head of th^ poet i^^bj W^ 
Marshall, published in 1640 (seep. 67.) A very fine hn- 
pression of it is in the illustrated works .0% ;Sb9ksB|s^re^n 
the possession of T. Wilson, Esq. The h^^ci^ of ,^is 
engraving is evidently a copy from Droesl^<3\l.t^s., jl^t.f^^ 
been at five different times copied. , <..^ 5 ^^ i. .^,^ 

' No. 32. — Delattre, in 1786, en^vedvppe frf^^ the 
above plate the same size for J. Bell ; it is a neat pria^, 
but thfe mce is not Very like the original ; the nose is too 
tWdc betw^n the feyes; the hair is further fron;i tle^ 
tdBiplew-aW'tlifebliiniBHio^fle^h^^: ' ' " -'" '■';" '' ' 

.^t u. /(I >. MT' >? »«* i ' * ' iCr G 2 

I . - lit., .«,;: )i /'^' M "t -v «! r tiy^^u\ -JO^ 



3^ 
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No. SSL*— From tiie same.'-*^ nasm^ 

Mn Baldwin^ print seller^ of CatherkoHrtreei^ Strang 
about the year 1815, published a very good copy firom 
Marshall's, with the lines under it, as a fac-simile of the 
original. The plate is now the pn^rty of Mr. Erans^ 
GfeeA Queen^str^et, LincDln's-iiUEi'^fieldi; ^ 

No. 34. — From the same, Swaine, sculpt, 1834L 

Mr. Boaden published in his Inquiry into the various 
Portraits of the Poet, a very good copy Iby Swailie ; it 
lias ratbet the advantage as to fidelity to the ovigte^ of 
any other, and connderiii^ it bad noft been moA worn, I 
piircbas^ the plate^ from which an inprestioa i* given 
jn this work. See p. 67« 

No. 35. — From the same. 

This plate represents only the head and bust^ and looks 
the reverse way to the others. Under the portrait i& Mr. 
^illiwi Shakspeare, and the two foUowiAg lines :^ 

For ever live thy £un% the world ta tsU; 

T^y like, no age, shali ever parallel. "^ 

The last line is most applicablo. to the ^ograving, for a 
more barbarous one eamot be well conceived. 

> >~>0 »— M— ■ III , 

< 

No. 86. — Gravelot^ scidpt. 1744^ 

This is the fourth engraved plate front the Chandos 
picture, and was done for Hanmer^^ edition of the poet's 
works; it is a small folio mze^ but has no merft to 
deserve notice. 



' t ' '>■>, 
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Houbraken^s Print, and various Copies from it, 

... M i^ . M ill III ■! pmf ., t ^ 






No. 37. — Houbraken, sculpt. 

The i{gsLengl3IYii9S.^o|i9^ &t>|||^ picture 19 

by Hoobrakn^ 1747 ; it looks the reverse way to the 

IMJating^ and bBftAome tnliiifg im{iei&ctipw« . T^ni cc^aer 

nf ibe mettth is a fittle tott oHMhtcifBed up, aod ^ li^ 

{nrtaof liie faoe ia raiheff too whiter wUch makes it olt^r 

thao the paintiBi;* Ithaabeentwry oftamc^frieil. 

'...-*■ 

No. 38,—Paair^ sculpt. 1774. 

Thai is a smaD profile^ executed wiib Much laste^ ani 
i8tbafiatiq[»e»tolHspoems. PidUi^ied fixir J(^ Bcdt aM 
C. Etherington- 

No* 39.— T. Cook, sculpU 1776. ^ 

The fini print, oo|ned fr ou^ the aibcifre^ X befi«ve ial^ 
T. Cook; the embelliriimeitts and every part is very 
exact, but much smaller, PiiUbhed by O. K^»bI^» 

No. 40.^From the same, Audiet, sculpt. ^ ^ ^^ 

This engraving is in a vejFy smaU eval^ t)utfiuyBhfQ% 
delineated. Published by Harrison & Co. March 1, 1794. 



'.y- 
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No. 41. — From th^ same. No name. 

TUs engraaria^ k m a wq|^ ^ifo^ 1)19, jgizfi^c^ ^^Vif^ ^ 
It IS oaaraely dotfe^ btt*i v^uO^^rmV^^ ifl ^ogf ji^ 
the original print. j^j^ry r'^-^* 

" No. 42. — From the same, Ridley, &c* 

Tlas otigrttriBg is neal, and inan oral; but it has. ao* 
got eititer the expression of^ the pictur6 dr of Houbndl:e&1i 
print. 
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No. 4S, — From the same, Millar, sculpt. 

This print ia mentioned by Mr. Steevens, as belonging 
to Capell's Shakspeare, 1766, and is an oval; but I have 
never seen one. 

No. 44.— J. Hall, sculpt. 1772. 

There is no inscription upon thi» plate to d^iote what 

it is done from; but it is a good likeness of the Chandos 

picture, with the exception that it has a more smiling 

countenance; it is very, well engraved, but the 'reverse 

way. I. have a fine impression, with some uniting upon 

it in pencil, signed " E. E. 1793,'* which says, " This 

was engraved from a copy made by Mr. Parry, for 

Roubilliac, * horn the original in the Duke of Chandos's 

collection, , and supposed to be the best likeness extant." . 

' . » . . '■ 

No. 45.— Hall, sculpt. 1773. 

This engraving is a copy of the preceding one ; it is the 
reverse way, and fidls short of the merits of the original. 



y 



.No. 46.— Cook, sculpt. 1788. 

Published in BelPs edition of Shakspeare, from the 
original picture. It is very well engraved, but not a 

feature is like the painting. 

» . ' . ■ ' . .... • 

No. 47. — ^From the same. No name. 

This print is in a small oval, in a square, ornamented 
with emblems of the poet's genius — among which is a 
book pf his plays, surmounted with a laurel branch, and 
is neatly engraved. 



* It has been said, that Roubilliac also copied the Chandos picture, 

which afterwards caune into the possession of Mr. Malone ; and as it has 

^been considered but. poorly coloured, it is very possible that Mr. Parry 

afterwards repainted it, as we have not heard that this sculptor possessed 

two copies from the odginal at the same time. 
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No. 48.— FVonk the same. ' No name. 

This ifl a mezsotinto print,' and is very scarce ; it has 
inscribed under it, ^^ London, « printed for R. Sayer and 
J, Bennett, No. 53, Fleet-street. '^ As a work of art, 
it is a very poor specimen. 

No. 49.— S. Harding, delin. Le Goux, scillpt.r 

^This plate was engraved and published in 1794. Among 
a set of prints to Shakspeare, it is like the generality of 
them, very badly done; but it has much of the depression 
of the picture. Under the portrait is an ancient theatre. 

No. 50.— The above engraving has been copied, the 
same size, into an oval, and is by no means jbo well 
done, r have no name. 









Engr(m»g9 from Mir. (hsias Humphries CopieB of 

Ike Chandos Picture. 



No. 61*— J. Hall, sculpt. 

This print was engraved for Reed's edition in 1785* 
See p. 218. 

No. 52.— W. Holl, fecit. From th^ same. See p. 218. 

No. 63.— C. Knight, fecit. See p. 218. 

No. 54. — H. Brocas, fecit. Copied from the above, 
No. 53. See p. 219. 

No. 55. — John Cochran, sculpt. 1827, 

This engraving is one of the series of portrmts belonging 
to this work. See p. 220. 

No. 56. — I believe the first print done from the crayon 
drawing is by W. T. Fry, published by Rivington and Co. 
1823 ; it is a feir copy, and is very wdl engraved. 

No. 57. — T. A. Dean, sculpt. 

This print is partly copied from the above^ and is 
extremely well imitated both in the effect and character, 
but the face is rather less. Pub. by Rivington^ 1823. 

No. 58.'^The dbove engrailing has also been ^pied for 
some cheap work, with embellishments by Heath. The 
figure of Tragedy is on pne side of the portrait, and 
Comedy on the other. PubUsbed by Jones and Co., 
May 4, 1822. 
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Nb/59.-- jProm the game, T. A. Dean, Sculpt 

t This ebgrafving is rather less, and for thesttBftte ptiK*. 
Ushers, as. No. 56. 

No, 60. — From the same, by Scriven, 1824* 

For the account of this print, see page 63. It is now 
re-published in the poet's works, 1826, by Saunders and 
Ottley, Conduit-street, and Geo. Cowie and Ck>. Poultry. 

; -^ • • ■ ; 

No. 61. — From the same, by Scriven, 1824. ' , ' 

This engraving is not as yidt published ; it is of a less 
size than the preceding one, and very well ddne-; its 
resemblance to the drawing is m^h the best. The plate 
was done for Mr. Triphook, who has since sold it to 
Mr. Whittinghun^ of Chiswiok^ 

No. 62. — From the above print, John Thompson, sculpt. 

This is a wood cut embellishment to the dramatic works 
of Shakspeare, with 60 other Engravings on wodff^ by 
John Thompson, from drawings by Sto!hai^,*^'0(lil6old, 
Harvey, and others. The work is in ten vohin^, ^^ 
which the portrait is the frontispiece, and is surrounded 
with some of the most prominent scenes in his dramas; 
they are fijy^ly designed and beautifully executed. '^ iThe 
work is published by Charles Whittingham, College House, 
Chiswick. ; . . . 
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No. 68.**»J. Simon, fee. For the ^ccpifpt.pf wh^ch see 



!No1 64.--^Hdn . Gi^w, fee. JZiiodi*aroy||iix^<*^ ,,/ 



these 



For the account of which, sd^ ^ W5i^ S iMStveathei 
mistakenly kud Henry Green. ^^ '*vi*>rnl f vkju*^ 
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342 KBUAfiUS^^ 

No. 65.-^JtobQrl Coopier, fep. 

JFrom the portrait m the Duke of Buckmgham'B 
oUectioiip private plate^ see p. 217, 219, 820. 



No. 66,— Roffe, fecit. See p. 219. 



/ No. OTwtrrRobert CoopjBr^ feiGy 18U« 

This print is engraved from Mr. Stace's picture, see 
p. 187. 



tm 



Nd. 68.— C. Turner, fee from Holders porli^t of 
Shakspesffe, 1815, see p. 171, 181. 

No. 69.— WiUiam Sharpy iec inm ditto, 1816, a^ 
p. ITl, 181. 



EarhnfCs Engttmng^ firem Uie Duke hf iSotnersefs 
Picture i and various Copies froni it. 
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No. 76.— R. Elarlom, sculpt. 1770. 

This is the first eagfaviag from what is called the Jansen's 
portrait of Shakflpeare, for the acoauot gf which aee p. 91 
%9 112. 

The reader will perceive at p. 93 of this hook, that Mr. 
Boaden says, ^' in a slight, but neat scroll over the 
tead, there are thft inwds " UT MAGUS.'* Having 
again had occasion to go and see the picture, I found no 
eadtk words, the only letters upon it are the agd ajod elate 
of the portrait; but the print by Earlom.hali .ttmtt^ 
which was most probably put by the direction of the 
publisher. It is impossible for me to account for Mr. 
Soaden's speidciag of things so tc^tatty invisible to any 
ctHkt observer ; and I think thfe omission of 8«eh imf^ 
iportant wcnrds in tbd picture, will affeOt lis originality as a 
portrait of tiie pjin^ in Ae opin«>ns of many pensonat 

No. 71.-r^R. Diiakarhlny sculpt. 

Thi|i print, at p. 110, has been nnrtldcooly nraied to be 
by Earlom; I inserted it ai( sudh from being^ told so % 
Mr. Woodbum, having myself only seen a proof without 
the letters. This accounts ^r the same mistake occurring 
in the list of priftti^ puUidied in 1920^ of Mr. Wilson's 
flhutrafed SlndOBpeare. 

. No. 72.— Gardner, sculpt. 1793. ^ 

This print is. a oo|^ of Earlom's, taken from the 
Jansen portrait of the poet^ see p. 110 

um2 
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No. 73.— C. Turner, sculpt, in 1884. 

This print is taken from the original picture, called 
Jansen's, see p. 110. 

No. 74.~T. Wright, sculpt. 1827. 

The engraving, which.is done by Mr. Wright, is one of 
the plates belonging to this work ; the etching was first 
done from Earlom's print, and by the permission of his 
Grace the Duke of Somerset, Mr. Wright and myself 
have inspected the original painting, from which the plate 
has been finished, and is what I conceive it to be, a fiuth- 
ful representation of it. 

No. 75. — R. Cooper, sculpt. From Earlom's. See p. 110. 

Nq. 76.— R. Cooper, sculpt. From Mr. Croker's copy. 
See p. 112. 

No. 77. — R. Cooper, sculpt. 

This print is either from Tumer^s or Earlom's, and 
is certaihly very neat, but the engraver has apparently 
endeavoured to avoid making it like the original print. in 
any one feature. Published by John Bumpus, 1824. 

No. 78. — T. Garner, sculpt, from the same. 

This engraver, like the preceding one, has not aimed at 
the likeness.* Published by Bumpus, 1824. 

No. 79. — R. Page, sculpt. 

This print is from the same, but is muph sooAller, and 
is something like the original print, but. the publisher has, 
I believe, for reasons only known to himself, put the 
following words under It, " Shakspeare, from his monu- 
ment in St. Mary's Church, Sfcratford.'' Pulilislied by 
John Bumpus, 1822. . s 
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No. SO.—- Agar, sculpt. From a aiqppQised picture by 
N. HiUiard. See p. 151. 



No. 81. — R. Rhodes, sculpt, from a design by Thurs- 
ton. This is a frontispiece to the poet^s works, published 
by Tegg, and is a very neat embellishment. The head of 
the monument at Stratford seems to :have' been.th^.inteii- 
tion of the artist to represent. 



No. 82. — Opiz, sculpt. 

This print is a copy from the above, No, 81,' for a 
German edition of Lavater. It is named mistakenly in 
the Analysis of the Ilhistratod Shakspeare of T. Wilson, 
Esq. 1820, to be done by Lips. 



t . 
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From the FeJion Portrait. 



No. «S.^T. Tnrtter, «ettlpt. 1794. 

This engraving was the first done from tiiiis very 
curious picture^ see p. 2S^ 39. 

\ 
I 

No. 84.— J. Godofroy, sculpt. 

r* ^ 

This plate was done in 1796, and puMished by W. 
Richardson : it is a larise and coarse enfinraved head, and is 
a bad repre^ntation ofthe origii^l. Xp. 64. 

J^To. 86. — Ne^le, sculpt. 

This plate is very well engraved, but the work is rather 
too close, and the' face is a &ir likeness of the original. 
It is published by J. Johnson, &c. March 31, 1803. 

No. 86— C. Warren. 

I have no doubt but this print is a copy of the above ; 
it is rather less, and a lame imitatioa of it. 

No. 87. — C. Warren, sculpt. — ^No date. 

This plate is extremely well engraved from a drawing 
by John Thurston : but it is not very like the painting, in 
the nose in particular. It was published July !^, 1805, 
by J. Wallice, No. 19, PaterAoster-row. 

No. 88. — Evans, sculpt. 

• 

This engraving was done for and published by Long- 
man, in Mrs. Inchbald's Theatre. It is evidently a copy 
from the one by Neagle, No« 85, only made into a square. 
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N0.89.—Eya]ii^ sculpt. 

This print I consider to be. the best Jbiie from the Fel- 
toh Picture. It is puMislied in Ballantyne's edition, 1807, 
and is, as I conceive, to be a copy from Neagle*s, No. 85, 
and Very likely at the same time the engraver had some 
llBJ^renoe to the pietiu^ 

No, 90.— C. Warren, sculpt. 

This engraving was published by Kearsley, 1800, amf 
19 either dope from the print which Mr. Warreii did for 
J, Wallice, 1805, or from Thurston's drawing ; it has all 
th0> former's defects, and is very like it. * 

% 91.— W. HoU, sculpt. 

; This engraving! have already noticed at page 64, as 
1ii^.iBost like the painting ; at that time: I bad\flk>t a^en 
the. one by Evans, done for the Ballantyne editiQ% fed 
jffldA I have siQc^ given tl^ preference. 

No. 92. — Thomson, sdulpt. 

' Tbi9 is also a c^^y from the same aa iibove, and is pub-; 
lished by Robins. . 

No. 93-— A. WivelU swlpt. 1827. 

The j^tftte is one b^loilgi»g ,te Ijiifi work^ My great aim 
lilaf b^en to forenery^ the r^al character of the origiiialy 
which Ml my ^^iufim bit^ ever beei^ ilnfi^thfuUy repre-? 
senjted im ^yejry i^^^pe^U Afi I am not an eii^eriepced 
Engraver, it cannot be expected to be done in other 
respects with equal ability to a TurMt ot B^ymUi$. 
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THE 

MONUMENTS OP SHAKSPEARB 



No. 94» — Virtue, sculpt. 

The first monument of Shakspeare Was:areeted in; th% 

chancel of the church at Stratford-upon-Avon ; for a full 

account of which, seep. 125 to 148. It was first engraiVed 

liy Virtue^ see p. 62. 

• 
No. 95. — This is a copy from the above, of a less si;Ee* 

I have no name. 

No. 96. — F. Eginton, sculpt. From a drawuigby B. 
Wheler ; see p. 145 in the note. 

1 

No. 97.«- J. Neagle, sculpt. From a drawing by Joseph 
BoydeU. 

This print is the frontispiece to the folio edition of tibe 
poet's works, published by BoydeU, in 1798. It is not 
very correct, for the artist has represented the figure of a 
child at the top, with an inverted torch in his hand, instead 
of a spade. 

No. 98.— William Ward, A.R.A. sculpt. 

* The picture is painted in oil, by T. Phillips, E^. R. A. 
which is now the property of Mr. Triphook. The print 
was published by J. Britton, on the 23d April, 1816 j andt 
is a perfect likeness of the bust, and very well engraved. ' 

No. «8.— W. T. F«y, sculpt# i 

This engraving is done from the above print, by W. 
Ward, and is pubyAed by Rivinglon and partneKSk 

No. 100. — ^Storer, delt. and sculpt. For Cole's Residences 
of Actor ; it is a smaU print, but of no importance. 
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No. 101.— -Hardmg, ddtJ Birrett, sculpt. 
' This is a very poor print 

No. 102.^ — There is a small View of the Monument 
published by G. Smeetony 1821, illustrative of ShsS^peare's 
Historical Dramas. 

, No. 103.— Thomson, sculpt. 

This is a profile view of the bust, introduced with the 
portrait of John Britton,* Esq. Published by J. Aspeme, 
April 1,1820. 

No. 104.— W. Finden, sculpt. From a drawing by J. 
Thurston. 

This print, is. extremely well engraved in the line 
manner. Mr. Finden has^ with much ability, given the 
tinted effect of a coloured figure, such as we are informed 
the bust formerly was. The beard on the chin is not like 
the original. The portrait is one of a set of the poets, 
published in 1820, by W. Walker, No. 8, Gray Vinn- 
square. / 

No. 104.--W. T. Fry, sculpt. From a drawing by T. 
Wright. 

Tins engraving is very well done ; it is publidied by 
Cadell and Co., and is very like the bust in tlmt view. 
Ttm principal finjlt is, the shadow side ctf the facQ. is 
IWldark. 

'■' i ll I ' ■ I ■ ■ ■!! ■ ■ l» I 11.11. . " l I , ■ > > I n il .11 ■■ I . J I . ■ 

, * III conclading my notice of tins monument, I cannot withhold my 
aclmowledgment and thanks to Mr. Baifroif, author of several pub-' 
lications on the Architectnral and Cardiedral Antlifuities of England^ for- 
the kind and unreserved manner in which he lent me a drawing, from 
which the vignette to this volume is engraved ; and^lso for snbmtttlag to 
my inspe^mi: and use his valuable illustrated c^y of Shakspeare. Mr. 
Brltton has collected some very beautiful and interesting Sketches oif the 
Church, Antiquities and Scenery of Stratford and its Vicinity, illustraHve 
^ the natal place tf Shakspeare, and I trust that he will be induced to have 
the whole engraved, and f^company them with*appropriate remarks from 
hit experienced pen. 

I I 
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This head is published in h l^oa^BB^a Jjoqv^jQ[^ See 
p. 137. . 



i H«. |Oft.— J. S/Agar/ aeoI^U From a drkMiig bjr 
A. Wivell. 

. This engraving of the bust, which is done in dots, is 
allowed to be one of the finest that has' been produced 
i^ Erigtaiid. See lio^, p. tti. 
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No. 107.— T. A. Dean^ sculpt. From the sl»i^ difawlQ^ 
Bsk aboveyby A. Wivell, in the possession of J. Cordy, £s<l* 

This is one of Mr. Dean's best plates. 1827. 

No. 10^.— 1*. A. fiean, sciilpt. From' a drawing 1)y 
A. Wivell, in the possession of John €ordy, Es<j. 1827. 

!rhis plate only refMresents the head and collar of the 
bust, and is one of the plates published in tUs work. ' Sieq 
p. 140. 

No. 109.— W. Wallis, sculpt. .. . 

, Th}s eiigraving is ibp frontispiece to tins "^rk^ s^ p Ae 
most correct representation of the Monument. 



^ 



/ I^ 110.— J. Mau^fei, de^n. etew.; 17^^^ 

^ Tlt^ nM»huMitt^ n&xi ejected to ib^ixieiiioi^ of Simk'-^ 
speare, I believe is that which is in Westminstevi Ablj^j^ 
There ^te several prints engraved from it, but there is noi 
one that so much deserves notice as this — a full description 
of wtiefa is givaft ai tlie bottom; eftbe plate, a& foUQws :j 

» ' i r!Cin ' "i i . i . r » !■ ' !? ' . ' } '»* . * t ' . ';.. ' M . ' {." * * ' . . !' '". ' < " ' ' ' < ' ' ■ ■ ' I •■ ' ' ■ ^ 1 

* At the completion'of the building of theVrcseDtt>riiry-rane tliealiie^ 
Mr, Whttibread prefcnted a east of the above monmnent^ in lead, which 
it utfw ececced aver the hex entcaiiee, in the street, Froni the same 
noDomeiit waA taken that which wa& presented by Giirrick to the Coi^ 
pontUon of Stratford. Seep.isis. . •^. /.. 



BEMABSGU &SI 

* 

^Mr. Fleetwood and Mr.'Bicb^ Masters of dbe |wp 
l^i^astres, havjng es^^^ pf them generomsly given Mm li^liefit 
ef a pJay> towards erecting a jyCoaument to Hm memory of 
l^al^pelure, under t^ direc^onpf tl^,^i|^t Hoqpuit^l)}^ 
|be Jplarl of Buiiii)gto% Dr. M^^ Mr. Popp, supi} Mr^ 
Martip, ^is MoflUBpient is no|ir $»if}iefl Apd /|§^ ^f fe 
W^^lffiioster Abbey, t}ie P^gui a|44 Pb^fit^ ippptr^lltilig 
^l» p^ tp tjris public wqr^ l^ fr^if^ giving tl^ig%eft 
for it The ^^igp pf it wda.m^ Iiq^ Mr* Kpnt, painter 
ai^ mrcb|tfp|^,a}|d es^eejyited ^Mf^ ^^malcers^Hitatiictiy ; 
and ^ if 94^}]^ 9(1 o]|e i^ft^ fillet pei^b^na^aei of tto^ 
kind.'^ 

No. III. — Miller, sculpt* -Fieom the same. 

This engraving, which is in mezzotinto, is the largest 
and Ihe most scfflrce-^one is in Ihe illustrated wt)rks of 
Shakq^re, in the coUection^ of T. Wilson, Esql See' 
p.34,«a. 

No* 112«r— From the sanve, Ckn Dubose, aculpt.' 
THs j^riat is the next in merit to the above.. No. I10« 

N<^. n3r»'— From the same. ' No name.. 
This engraving is the small folio size. 

No* 114.— *From the same, O. HalpiJD, sculpt. 

A small book print. 

No. 115.— Rothwell, sculpt. From a drawing by Burney . 

This print is a neat book embellishment ; it is borrowed 
from the above design, wit6 some additions. 



/ 



No.^ IM.— Btrrney, ddt. 'Bartolozzi and Grigofon, 
sculpt. To Bell's edition of Wb plays. 

I I 2 
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No. llT.-^Roubiliac, leulpt. 1758. ^ 

The design of ihk moBument is finely conceived and 
exquisitely well executed ; it was done for Mr." Garrick, 
and left by him in his will to go to the British Museum^ 
after the decease of Mrs. Garrick, and it is now erected in 
fhe entrance of that building. The only print taken from 
ibis piece of sculptor is by D. Martin, 1765, from a painting 
done by Adrien Carpentiers, representhig Roubiliiic, with 
all 1)ie inspiration of an enthusiast in his art^ giving the 
finishing touch to the eyes of his model. A 'cast from tiie 
above monument is erected over the'fire*>place in the 
Rotunda of Drury-lane Tlieiltre. 



No. 118. — Bei\j. Smith,, sculpt. From the monument 
in Alto Relievo, in the front of the Shakspeare GaUery^ 
Pall Mall, designed and executed by J. Banks, R. A.^ 

It represents SHAKSPEARE seated between the 
DRAMATIC MUSE and the GENIUS of PAINTING, 
who is pointing to him as the proper subject for her pewiL 
This plate was published by Messrs. BoydelPs, 1796, as a 
frontispiece to their Itu'ge work, representing^ the principal 
scenes of the poet's dramas* • 

No. 119.— 'Jiames Stow, sculpt. 

This plate is about quarter the size of the preceding, 
_ and is very well engraved. Published by Messlrs. 
BoydeU's, 1798. 

> 

\ * _ 

No. 120.— Burnet Reading, sculpt. 

This print I have not seen, and I imderstand that but 
very few were ever circulated,; as it was xv^t approved-of ^ 
it is copied from the one by B. Smith. 
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r No. 121.-.Vitalba, scul|>t. 

, This print is not copied witii the fidelity of the others, 
but is very well engraved. ^Under the statue of Shakspeare, 
is introduced a medallion of Alderman Boydell. The print 
is not conunonly to be met with. 

No. 122.-^. Rawle, sculpt. Frontispiece to the 
European Magazine for August, 1804. > 

This print represents the whole front of the Shakspeare 
Gallery, but is not well engraved. 



No. 123.— -Girtin and Scriven, sculpt. 

This engraving represents the two sides of a medal ; 
on one is the above Alto Relievo^ — on the other an in-* 
scription. Published by Asperne, Nov. 1, 1804. 

No. 124. — ^W. HumphrjT) sculpt. 

This little, plate, which is the last I have to mention, is 
frdm the above print, by B. Smith, and it gives me much 
pleasttre in saying, it is one of the most faithful, at the same 
t ime beautifu l engravings this country has produced. It is 
published by Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 1826. 



In the compiling of this woilc, I have devoted nay 
whde attenfioD, and have no doubt but it will 
appear so to my readers, what I have undertaken 
to examine has been done with the minutest dis- 
crimination, by fully investigating and comparing 
evidences to elicit facts, rather than swell out a 
volume with irrevelant matter of no other use than 
to make the work tedious, and consequently unin- 
teresting ; yet, it woidd be vanity in me to suppose 



that it should be so free tfam 0mom as lie escape 
Moie public eensure, ivhkfa, yareat I to 4ipgom, might 
prove like unto what oor Bard very justly says :— 



of ( " '• 



^ When workmeB strive to dp better thaQ.irel]^ 
^ They do coafoDud their skill in covetoosness : 
^ And, oftentimes, excusing of a fauU| , , t 

" Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse; 
^ As patches^ set upon a Uttie Vreach, ' 
r ''^^i»«?^4itiRWinhi^in§^^1J^^^ 

*' Than did the fault before it was so patch'd.", 

I therefore cpqclude with the confijlence* of 
having established the TC'RllTH, and hope that 
the Public will do me the justice to ^ giive me 
my princtf^/^ and I shal} p^ iu|l^ ^isfied*^ 
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Directions for placing the Engravings to this Work. 



1. — ^The FroiHispiece of the Monument to face the title^ 

S.— The Felton portrait, page 38. 

3. —The Chandos portrait, page 46. 

4. — Martin Droeshoot's portrait, page 56. 

5. — Marshall's portrait, page 66. 

6. — Cornelias Jansen's portrait, page 95. 

7.^-The two wood cots of the Monoment, page 125. 

&^The head of the Bost, page 140. 



ERRATA. 



Page 
13 — ^In the 1st line, instead of sevilely, renf, servilely* 
15— In the 4th line, in Wilson's letter, instead of toresort, r<ad| to 

fesort, 
23— In tiie 13th line, instead of it, reai^ its. 
48 — ^In the 10th line, histead of Row's, read^ Howe's. 
61— • • . omit the parenthesis« 

64— In the 15th and I6th line, instead of Godfrey, rewf, Godofroy* 
67 — ^In the 2d line, instead of, has confirmed, r€«uf, donfirm. 
80 — In the 6th line, instead of, detector of these forgeries, fvocf, 

detector that brought these for£(eries before the public 
110 — ^In the 15th line, in the note, instead of, Earlom, read^ Dunkarton. 
114 — In the Ist line, at the end of itself, a comma, is omitted* 
118 — In the 3d line in the note, instead of, never, reai^ ever. 
121-^In the 8d line, instead of, indorsement, read^ endorsement. 
121<^In the 10th line in the note, instead of, elogium, read^ eulogium* 
126— In the 22d line, instead of, simular, r9adf similar. 
145 — In the 8th line in the note, instead of, has, read, have. 
165 — ^In the note, instead of, Henry, read, Hanb* 
219— In the 3d line in the note, instead of, Rowes, read, Rowe* 
220— In the last line but one, omit the word, of. 
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